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CHAP. IV, 


Contains a further Deſcription of the Provinces and 
( bief Towns in the hither Peninſula of India, 


'HE Principality of Tanjour adjoins to Tinu. ü 


Madura, and is bounded by Gingi on the 


North, the Mountains of Gate on the Weſt, 


Madura on the South, and the Bay of Bengal 


on the Eaſt, making part of that Coaſt which  . 


goes under the Name of Cormandel. This, as 
has been already obſerv'd, was part of the 


Kingdom of Biſnagar, or Carnate ; and tho' it 


have a Naique or Sovereign of its own, is 
however dependant on the Mogul. The Chief 
Towns are Tanjour, Negapatan and Trincumbar. 

The City of Tanjour lies about the middle 
of the Country, and is the Seat of the Naique, 


or Prince. Negaparan lies in 11 Dgrees North Negapatan 


Lat. near the Month of a River which falls 


into che Bay of Bengal at this Town : It was 
but an inconſiderable Place till the Portugueſe 


built and fortified it; but it is now ſurrounded 
with a Wall and twelve Baſtions, and de- 


fended by a numerous Artillery. The Porta- 


gueſe however ſurrendred it to the Datch in 
the Year 1658, on their appearing before it 
with five hundred Men, withour ſtriking a 
ſtroke. Negapatan had then ſeveral fine 
Churches, a Monaſtry, and ocher publick 
Buildings, which are ſince moſt of them run 
to ruin, being neglected by the Dutch as 
Nurſeries of Superſticion, | Hs 


Trincumbar, or Tranquebar, is the next great 
'Town upon the Coaſt, and ftands about fif- 
teen Miles to the Northward of Negapatan. 
This Place is in * Poſſeſſion of a 

| „„ 


. Trincunms 
bar. 


Gingy. 


I be Preſent State 
who have a regular Fort here built with 
Stone, and ſurrounded with a deep Moat. 
The Town alſo, which is about two Miles in 
Circumference, is ſurrounded with a- noble 
Wall fac'd with Score, having large Baſtions 
at proper Diſtances mounted wich Cannon. 
The Houſes which the Danes and other Euro- 
peans inhabit are of Brick or Stone, built all 
upon a Floor, but commodious enough. The 
Streets are wide and ſtrait, and paved on the 


Sides with Brick, but the Houſes of the In- 
dians are very mean, having Clay Walls and 


Thatch'd Roofs, as in moſt other Towns of 
India. The Garriſon is not anſwerable to ſo 


large an Extent of Ground, conſiſting only 


of a hundred and fifty Europeans, or there- 
abouts; and ſome Indians, who are only fit to 
oppoſe Soldiers like themſelves. 
This Town however held out a Siege of ſix 
Months in the Year 1699. againft the King of 
Tanjour's whole Forces, aſſiſted under-hand 
by the Dutch; tho' had not Mr. Pitt, the 


Governor of Fort St. George, ſent a Reinforce- 


ment of Engliſh to their Aﬀiſtance, the Place 
had run a great hazard of being taken: But 
I ſhall defer the Relation of this Siege till I 
come to ſpeak of the Indian Troops, and their 
manner of Engaging and carrying on a 
Siege. „„ 5 jo 
Adjoining to Madura is the Principality of 


 Gingy, which aroſe alſo out of the Ruins of 
the Kingdom of Biſnagar; and tho' it may 


{till enjoy its own Naique or Sovereign, is 
dependant on the Mogul, who might cruſh 
him when he pleas'd, and no doubt wou'd if 
he ever refus'd the Tribute his Generals de- 


mand in their Circuits. His two chief Towns 


ace Gingy and Cidambargn, but being both In- 
| EDS. | land 


and according to this Account, the Coaſt of 


St. Davids, or Tegapatan, Pullecherrie, Conymere, 


of PRornn Imp  —þ 
land Places which Europeans ſeldom reſort to, 
we find no exact Deſcription of them. 5 
I come now to that part of the Kingdom 
of Narſinga, which is known by the Name of 
Cormande!, and is bounded by Proper Narſinga c,nandet 
on the Weſt, Golconda on the North, the Bay Coaft. 
of Bengal on the Eaſt, and Gingy on the South, | 
though Gingy, Tanjour, and Madura are pro- — I 
perly enough by ſome reckon'd part of the \ 
Coaſt of Cormandel, theſe making formerly 
the Eaſt part of the Kingdom of Biſnagar, and | 
going under the general Name of Cormandel | | 


before theſe little Principalities were erected ; 


Cormandel reaches from Cape Comorin, which 
lies in 7 Degrees, 30 Min. North Lat. to | 
Maſſulapatan, the firſt Town in Golconda, in | 

16 Degrees, 30 Min. ſo that this Coaſt takes A | 
up 9 Degrees of Latitude, which allow- * ; 
ing for the winding of the Shoars makes a { 
Sea Coaſt of at leaſt ſeven hundred Miles: 
Bur having already taken notice of the Towns 
which lie to the Southward in Tanjour and 
Madura, I now proceed Northward, to that 7 
part of the Coaft, which in the ſtricteſt Senſe 1 
is ſtil'd the Coaſt of Cormandel. The chief | f 
Towns upon this Coaſt are Porta Nova, Fort 


Saderaſapatan, Coblong, St. Thomas, or Meliapour, 

Maderaſapatan, uſually call'd Fort St. George 

from the Engliſh Fort there, Policate and Pe- 

73 115 5 | 1 
Porta Nova lies between twenty and thirty % 

Miles to the Northward of Trincumbar, where us. 

the Dutch have a Factory. Fort St. Davids, fore St. 

or Tegapatan is about fifteen Miles fo-ch Davids. 

Northward of Porta Nova, in the Latitude of 

11 Degrees, 40 Minutes, This Place was 

5 B 2 . bpur- 


— 4 


4 The Preſent State 
| purchaſed by the Engliſh Eaſt- India-Company 
about Forty Years ago. It has been ſince 
regularly fortified, and is, next to Fort St. 
George, a Place of the greateſt Conſequence 

to the Engliſh of any upon this Coaſt ; 

for here they have a very great Trade for 
Calicoes and Muſlins. Fourteen Miles North 
Pullicherry of Fort St. Davids ſtands Pullicherry or Pondi- 
cherry, as ſome call it. This is a French Settle- 
ment, and one of the prettieſt Fortifications 
in India. About thirty Miles North of Pulle- 
Conymere. cherry ſtands Conymere, where the Enpliſh have 
a Factory; and fix Miles further Northward 
Saderas-a- is Saderas-a-patan a Dutch Settlement. Twenty 
Patan. Miles Northward of Saderas-a-patan ſtands 
coblon. Coblon, the only Settlement the Oftend Eaſt- 
TIndia-Company have in India. From Coblon to 

St. Thoma, St. Thomas or Meliapour is ten Miles: This was 
once the moſt conſiderable Place on the Coaſt 

of Cormande! ; but when the Portugueſe ſettled 

here it was in Ruins, and was almoſt aban- 
don'd by the Inhabitants. The Portugueſe 
rebuilt the City, and gave it the Name of 

St. Tbomas from the Apoſtle of that Name, 

whom Tradition ſays was martyr'd here, and 

that his Scpulchre was on aHill alittle diſtance 

from hence. However, here the Portugueſe 

found ſome Bones which they immediately 
enſhrin'd, and are now become the Objects 

of Adoration. Few People perhaps will ſub- 

ſcribe to all the Traditions we meet with of 

this Matter; but certain it is, there were 
Chriſtians in this part of India when the Por- 

tugueſe firſt arriv'd here, who had the Memory 

of St. Thomas in great veneration, but refus'd 

to ſubmit to the Pope of Rome; and tho' the 
Miſſioners have ſince prevail'd with them to 
acknowledge his Authoricy, {till keep up 
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ſeome Diſtinftiogs, and are not entirely united 
TY wich them, bur more of this under the Head 
of Religion. This Town was erected into a 
* "Biſhop's See- een having ſeveral 
Villages under its Juriſdiction. The Churches, 
Monaſteries, and private Buildings were ver 
Magnificent for that part of the World: It 
waßg regularly fortified, and became the great- 
eſt Place of Trade upon the Coaſt, but they 
were beaten out of it by the Moors. * 
About the Year 1666, the French came be- 
fore this Place with ten ſail of Ships, and 
took it, the King of Golconda being then 
Sovereign of the Country, and conſequently 
of this Place; but the Dutch being apprehen- 
ſive if the French got Footing in India they 
might diſpute the Empire of thoſe Seas with 
them, about four Years after the French had 
been in Poſſeſſion of it, block'd up the Town 
by Sea with fifteen ſail of Ships, while the 
King of Golconda's Forces beſieg'd it by Land 
and the Town holding out beyond Expecta- 
tion, the Dutch landed ſeven hundred Soldiers, 
who join'd the Beſiegers and took it; where- 
upon the Fortifications were deſtroy'd, and 
it 1s at this Day a Place of no ſtrength; nor 
do the Europeans think it worth their while to 
have Factories there. It is inhabited indeed 
by the Deſcendants of the Portugueſe, Moors, 
Fentoes, and a mixture of other Nations, and 
ſtill a Biſhop's See; but the People are gene- 
rally poor, the Trade being remov'd to Ma- 
draſs, whither alſo many of the Portugueſe re- 
mov'd, and have a Church allow'd them 
there. | 5 | . 
Madraſs, or Fort St. George, as it is generally , g, 
calld from the Engliſh Fort there, ſtands about Gorge, or 
four Miles to the Northward of St. Thomas, Madraſi. 
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in 13 Degrees, ſome odd Minutes Latitude, 


and 80 Degrees of Longitude ; being near 


4800 Miles to the Eaſtward of London, ſo that 
the Sun viſits them about ſix Hours before 


us, and Sets in that part of the World before 


we ſit down to Dinner in this; for there is 
ſo little difference in the length of the Days 
there all the Year round, that we always 
reckon it to be ſix o'Clock at Sun-rife and 
Sun-ſet.. As to Clocks and Watches I never 


cou'd meet with one would go tolerably true 
in theſe Latitudes. 


The Fort is a regular Square, about a hun- 


dred Yards on each Side, with four Baſtions, 


built with what they call Iron Stone, being 
of the Colour of unwrought Iron, and very 
rough on the outſide like Hony comb. There 


is no Ditch about the Fort, and the Walls 


are arch'd and hollow within, ſo that I. 
queſtion if they are Cannon Proof. It has 


two Gates, one to the Eaſt and the other to 


the Weſt. The Weſtern Gate which looks 
towards the Land is pretty large; and here 
the main Guard is kept, the Soldiers of the 
Guard ly ing on the Right and Left of it, 
under the Wall, which being hollow ſerves 
them inſtead of a Guard Houſe. The Eaft Gate, 
towards the Sea, is but ſmall, and guarded 
only with a File of Muſqueteers. In the 
middle of the Fort ſtands the Governor's 
Houſe, in which alſo are Apartments for the 


Company's Servants ; it is a handſome, lofty, 


ſquare, Stone Building ; the firſt Rooms are 


alcended by ten or twelve Steps, and from 


thence another pair of Stairs leads to the 
Council Chamber and the Governor's Lodg- 
ings. The Fort ſtands pretty near the middle 
of the White Town where the Europeans — 

8 | 18 
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This is an oblong Square about a quarter of 
a Mile in length, but not half ſo much in 
breadth. To the Northward of the Fort are 
three ſtrait, handſome Streets, and as many 
to the South. The Buildings are of Brick, 
| ſeveral of the Houſes two Stories high, by 
which I mean they have one Floor above the 
Ground Fioor. Their Roofs are flat, and 
. cover d with a Plaiſter made of Sea Shells, 
which no Rain can penetrate ; and being ſe- 
Z cured with Battlements they take the freſh. 
Air upon them Morning and Evening. The 
Walls of theſe Houſes are very thick, and the 
Rooms lofry ; but what ſeems peculiar to this 
Country is, the upper Floors are laid with 
Bricks inſtead of Boards, but there are not 
many of theſe lofty Houſes ; and I queſtion 
whether there be more than a hundred and 
twenty Houſes in the whole White Town, By 
the Dimenſions I have given of this Place, it 
may be very well concluded there are no 
Gardens, or very large Court Yards before 
their Houſes; and indeed they ſtand pretty 
2X cloſe to the Street, but the Governor and 
People of Condition have Gardens at a little 
* diftance from the Town. Over-againſt the 
Weſt Gate of the Fort is a Barrack, or rather 
one long Room where all the Company's 
Soldiers are oblig'd to Lodge when they are 
off the Guard; and adjoyning to it on the 
North is a very commodious Hoſpital, where 
they are taken care of when they are Sick. 
At the other end of the Soldiers Barrack is a 
Mint where the Company Coin Gold and 
Silver. On the North Side of the Fort ſtands 
the Portugueſe Church, and to the Southward 
the Engliſh Church, a pretty elegant Building, he 
and moderately large: It has a handfome Eg 
ä . _ | Altar- Church. 
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Altar-Piece, a Gallery of fine carv'd Wood 


reſembling Cedar, and an Organ with which, 


as one obſerves, they ſalute God and the Go- 


vernor ; for when the Governor comes into 


Church the Organ always plays, which is a 


piece of Complaiſance we are Strangers to in 


this part of the World. The Church, as I 


Marble, the Seats regular and convenient, 


remember, is floor'd with black and white 


and all together it is the moſt airy lightſome 
Temple that is to be found any where, for 


the Windows are large and unglaz'd to admit 


the cooling Breezes, and if.it were otherwiſe, 
the People muſt Sweat intolerably at their 
Devotions; for tho' in their own Houſes 


they are as thinly Cloath'd as poſſible, yet 


when they come to Church it is always in 
the European Dreſs ; and when I was there, 


full Wigs happening to be in Faſhion, every 


| Strength 
of the 


White 
Town, 


time a Man viſited the Church he loſt ſome. 


Ounces by Perſpiration: But to avoid thefe 


Inconveniencies as much as poſſible, Prayers 


are appointed at Seven in the Morning, and 
in the Evening they are uſually comforted 
with a Sea Breeze. There are no other pub- 


lick Buildings in the White Town but the Town 


Houſe, where the Mayor and his Brethren 
aſſemble ; and a Court of Juſtice is held for 
ae. . | 


Plain beyond it. On the Eaſt there is a ſlight 
Stone Wall pretty high, and appears ſome- 
thing Grand to the Shipping in the Road; 


but here is very little occaſion for any Forti- 
fication, the Sea coming up cloſe to the 
= „„ Non. 


On the Weſt part of the Town runs a 
River cloſe to the Buildings; but on this fide 
there is no Wall, only one large Battery of 
Guns upon the River which commands the. 
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Town, and no large Veſſels can ride within 
two Miles of the Place, the Sea is ſo very 
ſhallow ; nor is there any Landing but in the 
Country Boats, the Surf runs ſo high and 
breaks ſo far from the Shoar. The North and 
South Ends of the Town are each of them 
defended by a Stone Wall moderately thick; 
but then, like the Fort Walls, they are hollow 
within, and wou'd hardly hold out one Day's 
Battery. There is a little Suburb to the South- 
ward of the White Town, inhabited only by 
the Black Watermen and Fiſhermen, and conſiſts 
of little, low, thatch'd Cottages, which hard- 
1y deſerve the name of Buildings. Beyond 
this is an Outguard of Blacks,who ſerve to give 
Intelligence co the Fort ; but there is no 0- 
ther Fortification on this Side. 
To the Northward, ad joining to aha White 
Town, ſtands a much larger, called the Black 
Town, where the Portugueſe, Indians, Armenians, 
_ and a great variety of other People inhabit. 
This is built in the Form of a Square, and is 
better than a Mile and half in Circumference; 
being ſurrounded with a Brick Wall ſeventeen 
Foot thick, with Baſtions at proper diſtances, 
after the modern way of Fortification : It has 
alſo a River on the Weſt and the Sea on the 
Eaſt; and to the Northward a Canal is cent 
from the River to the Sea, which ſerves for 
a Moat on that ſide; ſo that Madraſs, conſi- 
dering where it ſtands, might now be reckon'd 
a Town of Strength if che Garriſon was an- 
ſwwerable to the Fortifications ;- but it conſiſts 
of no more than three Companies of fore- 
ſcore or a hundred Men each, and one third 


of theſe -Topazes or Portugueſe Indians. The 


Company, indeed, entertain two or three 
| hundred of Native A their Sevrion, and 
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a Body of Men may be form'd out of the In- 


habitants, who are very numerous; but theſe 


would be of little Service againſt a European 


Enemy, or even againſt the Mogul's Troops 
if there was occaſion for them beyond their 
own Walls. The Streets of the Black Town 
are wide, and Trees planted in ſome of them; 
and having the Sea on one ſide and a River 
on the other, there are few Towns ſo plea- 
ſantly ſituated or are better ſupply'd ; but 
except ſome few Brick Houſes the reſt are 
miſerable Cottages, built with Clay and 
Thatch'd, and not ſo much as a Window to 
be ſeen on the outſide, or any Furniture with- 


in, except the Mats and Carpets they lye on. 
The Houſes of the better Sort of Indians are 
of the ſame Materials, and built uſually in 


one Form, that is, with a little Square in the 


middle, from whence they receive all their 
Light. A Stranger ſeldom comes further than 


the Door, before which is erected a little 


Shed ſupported by Pillars (which ſome-deno- 


minate Piazza's, and give us very grand Ideas 
of them) where they fit croſs-legg'd Morning 
and Evening to receive their Friends or 
tranſact their Buſineſs. The great Streets and 


the Bazar, or Market Place, we ſee throng'd 
with People; for notwithſtanding the Houſes 
are low and ſmall, they are very well fill'd, 
ſix or ſeven People ſleeping in one little 
Room, without any other Bed than a Mat or 


Cloth ſpread under them; but I muſt ſay, 
notwithſtanding all this appearance of Pover- 
ty, I never was in a Place where Wealth 


abounded more, or where ready Money was 
more plentiful about twenty Years ago ; and 


the People from the higheſt to the loweft are 
extremely neat, waſhing themſelves ſeveral 


times 
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times a Day. The Reaſon the Buildings in 
India are ſo mean will be obſerv'd under 


that Head. pn | 
Inthis Black TownſtandsanArmenian Church, 


and ſeveral little Pogods's or Indian Temples : 


Io the latter belong abundance of Female 
Choriſters, or ſinging Women, as well as Prieſts. 
Theſe Girls are very young devoted to the 


Service of the Temple, and ſpend part of 


their Time in ſinging Anthems to their Idols, 
and the reſt with their Gallants of any Nation 
or Religon whatever. They ſeem alſo de- 


ſign'd- to ſerve the Publick in another Capa- 
city, and make up part of the Equipage of a 


Great Man when he goes abroad ; for every 
Man of Figure in the Country, I obſerv'd, 
had a Number of theſe ſinging Women run 
before him, even the Governor of Fort St. 


> George was attended by Fifty of them, as well 


as by the Country Muſick, when he went out; 


but ſome of our late Governors, out of their 


exceflive Modeſty, have thought fit to diſ- 


pence with this piece of Grandeur. But to 
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proceed, beſides the Town of Madraſs, tha 


Eaſt-India-Company have ſeveral of the Neigh- 


bouring Villages under their Government, 


which yield them a conſiderable Annual 
Revenue, the whole having been purchas'd 
of the King of Golconda when he was Sovereign 
of this Coaſt. The Company have alſo a 


_ Houſe and Garden at St. Thomas's Mount, a 
Hill ſeven or eight Mile to the Weſtward of 


Fort St. George, where, according to the Tra- 
dition of the Country, St. Thomas was buried. 
Beyond the Black Town are Gardens for half 

a Mile together, planted with Mangoes, Co- 
co Nuts, Guavoes, Orange Trees, &. where 
every Body has the liberty of Walking, and 
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may purchaſe the moſt delicious Fruits for a 


Trifle : But I ſhall: give a Plan of the Place, 
from whence the Reader will have a juſter 
Notion of this noble Settlement than he can 
poſſibly receive from the beſt Deſcriptions. 
The Company's Affairs are directed by the 
Governor and Council, and they inflict any 
Corporal Puniſnments, ſhort of Life and 
Member, on ſuch Europeans as are in their Ser- 
vice, and diſpoſe of all Places of Profit or 
Truſt. There is alſo a Court of Mayor and 
Aldermen held twice a Week at the Town- 
Hall, where the Aſiatick Inhabitants Sue for 


their Debts, and implead one another; but 


Civil Cauſes among the Europeans are uſually. 
decided by a Jury in the Court of the Judge 
Advocate, to which belong two or three 
Attornies, and as many Serjeants or Bailiffs 
who execute their Proceſſes, and make Arreſts 
for Debt, c. There are alſo Juſtices. of 

Peace who hold their Seſſions in the Black 
Town, and decide Criminal Matters among 


the Indian Inhabitants ; and tho' they do not 


give Judgment in Capital Caſes, yet I have 
known them proceed againſt the Natives ſo 
far as the cutting off their Ears in the Pillory, 
and as much as I remember, the Offence was 


Healing Peoples Children to make Slaves of 


them. There is alſo a Court of Admiralty 
for Maritime Affairs, and the Governor ſome- 


times ſuffers the Officers of the Land Forces 


to hold Courts Marſhal, and infli& Puniſh- 
ments on the Soldiers. As for Capital Offen- 
ders, they are impriſon'd till they can be ſent 
to Europe in dark Dungeons, hot as a Bagnio, 
under the Town Wall, and kept with Rice 
and Water; and thus trivial Offenders, and 
thoſe whom the Government have any Jea- 
- "DS . | louſy 
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louſy. of, are ſometimes puniſh'd; but Death 


it ſelf would be more eligible to moſt Men, 


for they neither ſuffer them to be reliev d by 
their Friends, or any to converſe with them, 


that there may be no Complaints of Hardſhips 
carry'd to Europe. fy 
Nor are the common Soldiers at all well 
usd ; ſcarce, a Day paſſes but one or other of 
them are-ty'd to a Poſt and whipp'd unmer- 
cifully, tho' their Number is ſo ſmall. This 
makes them mortal Enemies to the Govern- 


ment they ſhou'd defend, and piques them 
more than any Soldier-like Puniſhment wou'd, 


ſuch as riding the Wooden Horſe, running 
the Gauntlet, or the like. As to their being 
coop'd up like Slaves, and never ſuffer'd to 


ſtir out the Place, the Uſage already men- 


tion'd makes this piece of Diſcipline neceſſa- 


ray, for they would prefer any Service-to that 


= of the Company where they are ſo usd ; 
> and ſhould the Town be ever reduc'd to Ex- 


tremity, their Maſters could have but little 
dependance on them. Another Hardſhip the 
Soldiers complain of is, that tho' they have 
ſerv'd forty Years they ſhall not be releas'd, 


or ſuffer'd to return to their Native Coun- 
try; and if they are ſo hardy to Petition 
for it, a Dungeon probably will be their 


Portion. 
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As to the Trade of the Place, I ſhall ſpeak Compa- 


of it when I come to give an account ofny's Offi- 
the Trade of India in general, and detain cers and 


the Reader no longer than to mention the Servants. 


Officers and Servants employ'd by the Com- 
pany here: And ficſt the Governor, who is 
not only Governor of Fort St. George, but of all 
the Settlements on the Coaſt of Cormandel and 


the Weſt Coaſt of Sumatra. The Perſon who 


preſides 
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I “be Preſent State 
preſides at Marlborough Fort or Bencoulin is but 
Deputy Governor there: The Governor is 


alſo Captain of the firſt Company of Soldiers, 


as the Second in Council is of the next ; and 
thoſe who bore the Name of Captains had 
but Lieutenants Commiſſions and Pay very 
lately: Beſides the Lieutenant, there are two 
Enſigns to each Company. The Pay of a 


Lieutenant is 14 Pagodas, or 61, 6s, per Month, 
The Pay of an Enſign 4. 195. per Month, 


and of a private Soldier 1 J. 25. 9 d. The Ser- 


jeants have 21. 5 s. a Month. The Corporals 


and the Gunners of the Fort 1 J. 5s. a Month 


each, upon which they may live very well, 
all manner of Proviſions being extremely 


cheap ; and Linnen is ſo reaſonable that a 


Soldier may put on a clean Shirt every Day, 


as many of them do, or at leaſt every other 


Day when they mount the Guard; and not a 


common Soldier in the Place but has a Boy 
ro wait on him, the Indians ſuffering their 
Children to ſerve the Engliſh for very little 
upon account of their learning the Language. 


People of Condition have uſually ſeveral of 


theſe Servants beſides their Slaves, for as their 


Wages are ſmall, they are in general very 


Faithful; and will neither eat or drink any 
of their Maſter's Proviſion for the World, 


upon à Religious Account. | 
s Salary, it is no 
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As to the Governor 
more than 300 J. per Ann. The great Advan- 


tages they make is by their Perquiſites, 
according to the modern Phraſe, or by Trad- 


ing for themſelves. The other ſix of the 
Council have Salaries alſo from 100 to 40. 


per Ann. according to their Seniority, but 


they are uſually great Merchants, and depend 


more on their Trade than the Company's 


Allow- 
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with them. 
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Allowance. There are alſo two Senior Mer- 
chants who have 40 l. per Ann. each, and two 
Junior Merchants 30 l. per Ann. Five Factors 


15 l. per Ann. and ten Writers 5 J. per Ann. 


Theſe Dine at the Company's Table, and 
have Lodgings provided for them; but I be- 
lieve no People in the World work fo hard as 


the Company's Writers do for Fl. per Ann. 


Indeed their Friends generally ſupply them 


with ſomething to trade with, or no Man 


would undertake ſuch a hazardous and tedious 
Voyage, in quality of a Writer, who was 


appriz'd of the Fatigue he muft undergo. 


The Company allow the two Miniſters, or 


Chaplains of the Fort, 100 J. per Ann. each, 
and a Houſe ; how they manage it is a My- 
ſtery to me, for they are not ſuffered to 


trade openly, and yet frequently lay up ſe- 
veral thouſand Pounds ; one of them particu- 
larly I knew who hoarded up Money enough 
to purchaſe a Biſhoprick, and ſit in the Eng- 


liſh Houſe of Lords at his return, But to 


proceed, The Surgeon or Doctor of the Fort 
has about 40 J. per Ann. Salary, but he has 
ſo many ways and means beſides of repleniſh- 
ing his Pockets, that he cannot well avoid 


acquiring a handſome Fortune. The Judge 


Advocate has a Salary of 100 J. per Ann. but 


makes as good a Figure with it as a Lord 


Chief Juftice with 2000 J. per Ann. in England. 


The Attorney General, as he is call'd, has no 


more than 23 J. per Ann. but he muſt be a 
very dull Fellow if he don't improve his 
Fortune. The Company have alſo two Eſſay 


Maſters in their Mint, whoſe Salaries are 


120 J. per Ann. each: As for other inferior 
Officers it is not worth troubling the Reader 


The 
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The Go. The Governor has as much Reſpe& paid 
— nor s him at his going abroad as a Sovereign Prince. 
ate. The Guards are drawn out, the Drums beat 
1 2ꝛ⁊ꝛ⁊s he paſſes by; and fifty or ſixty arm'd 
EE Blacks run before him, and ſome of the 
| | likelieſt young Fellows he can pick out of 
i the European Soldiers run by the ſide of the 
Palaquin he is carried in arm'd wich Blun- 
derbuſſes. A numerous train of Servants alſo, 
and the Country Muſick attend him, and 
with their harſh untunable Trumpets give 
notice of his march: But it muſt be confeſs'd, 
this is infinitely ſhort of the State the Dutch 
Governor of Batavia appears in when he goes 
abroad, having both Foot and Horſe Guards 
about him, much finer Cloath'd than thoſe 
of any Prince in Europe. i 3 
- Thad forgot to acquaint the Reader that 
there is a free School at Fort St. George, where 
Children are taught to Read and Write, and 
à publick Library which conſiſts chiefly in 
Books of Divinity; and the Church has uſu- 
ally a Stock of three or four thouſand Pounds, 
which is put out to Intereſt, and the Intereſt - 
apply'd to the Repairs of the Church and 
Relief of the Poor; but theſe were ſo few 
about twenty Years ago, that the greateſt 
part of the Intereſt went to increaſe the 
Principal : And there is an Addition alſo of 
a hundred Pounds and upwards collected eve- 
Year, ſo that the Buildings belonging to the 
; | Church are always kept in good Repair, and 
BE beautified as they ought. 3 ls 
| The Church is provided with a Stock againſt 
Accidents, and able to make ſuch Additions 
to the Fabrick as may be thought neceſſary ; * 
but 1 don't hear they have yet built them a 
| Steeple, or got a ſet of Bells, tho it was 


— 
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à Project much talk'd of, but content them- 


ſelves withone, as the New Churches in London 
are contriv'd; and probably when they hear 
that Bells are out of Faſhion on this ſide the 


World, they will think no more of them 
. 5 188 

Orphans, the Children of Wealthy Parents, 
are alſo frequently committed to the Care 
of the Truſtees for the Church, being rec- 
kon'd ſafer in their Hands than in private Per- 
ſons, who too often defraud their Wards of 
what is leſt them. The Fortunes of theſe 


Orphans is put out to Intereft alſo, and yields 


Seven per Cent. out of which the Children are 


Maintain'd and Educated ; and the Principal, 
with the Surplus of Intereſt reſtor'd them 


when they come of Age. Where there is no 


Will made, the Government takes care of the 
Effects of the Inteſtate, and ſees they are re- 
Kor'd to the Relations of the Deceas'd who 
are intitled to them, whether reſident there 


or in England. The Collegs, as tis call'd, at 
Fort St. George, I was about to paſs over with- 
out mentioning, the Gentlemen who are per- 


mitted to live there ſtudying no Art or 


Science, but are generally Favourites of the 
Government, who are allow'd to live here 


and indulge their Eaſe. It were to be wiſh'd 


the Company would encourage the Study of 


the Mathematicks in that part of the World: 
nothing cou'd recommend their Agents more 
to the Aſiatick Princes, as the Jeſuits have 


experienc'd, having obtain'd great Privileges 
on account of their Skill in this Science. 
I proceed now to enquire into the Situation 


of the other Towns upon this Coaſt, and the 
firſt we meet with of any note, to the North- 
ward of Fort St. George, is Palicate, or Pullicat, Palicate- 


at 
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a⁊t the Mouth of a River of the ſame Name, 


about three and twenty Miles from Madraſs. 
This Place the Dutch have been in Poſſeſſion 


= of a hundred Years and upwards, and was 
1 | one of the firſt Settlements they had upon 
7 the Continent of India, About a Day's ſail 


| | North of Palicate lies Caletore, where the Engliſh 
aue a ſmall Factory; and about one hundred 
| Miles further North ſtands the Town of Petti- 
Puttipolly. polly, where the Engliſh alſo have a Factory. 
This Place is in the Latitude of 16 Degrees, 
ſome odd Minutes North, and about thirty 
1 Miles South Weſt of Maſulapatan, the firſt 
q conſiderable Port in the Kingdom of Golconda. 
And thus I have faniſh'd my Account of the 
Situation of the principal Towns on the 
; _ Coaſt of Cormandel, I ſhall only obſerve fur- 
; ther, that there are a great many fine Pagoda's, 
4 or Pagan Temples upon this Coaſt, which 4 
. | ſerye as Sea Marks to the Mariners; par- 
' ticulary there ſtands a Pagoda four Miles 
i} to the Northward of Negapatan ; and a little 
14 to the Northward of Trincumbar ſtand four 
Pagoda's; near Porta Nova four Pagoda's more. F 
Between Conymere and Saderas-a-patan ſtand Y 
two Pagoda's, with a thick Grove to the South 
ward of them. Between Saderas-a-patan and 
Coblon there are feen ſeven Pagoda's, fire 
whereof are up in the Country, and two near 
the Sea; and Coblon is known by a ſmall, 
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1 White Pagoda which ſtands on the Beach cloſe 
1 to the Village, for Coblon is no more, though 
4 upon account of the Offend Company having a 
. Settlement there, it has been much talk'd of 
14 in Europe of late. i 


 \Biſnogar. Biſnagar, properly ſo call'd, is the Weſtern 
{ Side of the Kingdom of that Name, and has 
#! Golconda and Viſiapour on the North, Cormandel 
| 1 „ 
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on the Eaft, Gingy on the South, and the 
Mountains of Gate, which ſeparate it from 


Malabar, on the Weſt. The Chief Towns are, 
I. Biſnagar, Or Chandegry, ſeated on a high 
Hill in the Latitude of 14 Degrees, ſome odd 
Minutes, near the River Nagundi, which falls 


into the Chriſtena, 2. Narſinga, another conſi- 


derable Town, which has alſo given Name 


ro the Kingdom formerly, lies about thirty 


Miles further to the Northward, upon the 


ſame River Nagundi, Many incredible Things 
are related by Modern Writers of theſe two 


Cities, and particularly that Biſnagar alone 
is able to raiſe a hundred thouſand Horſe, 
when there is hardly a Horſe fit for Service 


in the Country ; and the Kingdom has for a 
conſiderable time been a Province of the Mo- 
gul's Empire, They alſo tell us it 15 an ex- 


2 cellent Haven for Ships, tho' it ſtands in the 
very Heart of the Country. [| See Atlas Geogr. 
Vol. z. p. $88]. -- 8: IH 


Velour is another conſiderable City to the 
Southward of Biſnagar ; but this as well as the 
reſt is in a decaying Condition fince the Mo- 


gul's Conqueſt, Neither the Fortifications or 
the Forces of this Country are very formi- 


dable, notwithſtanding the mighty Things 
that are ſaid of them by Ancient and Modern 
Authors : Nor does the Mogul think it worth 
his while to keep numerous Garriſons in their 


Cities. But one of his Generals uſually viſits. 


every part of the Country once a Year, and 
collects the Tribute he is pleas'd to impoſe 
on the ſeveral Provinces and great Towns. 
Before I proceed further Northward, it will 
be neceſſary to look back and take a View of 
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the Country of Malabar ; and this I find to Maleber, 


be divided among ſeveral petty Princes or 
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20 The Preſent State 
Raja's at this Day, except the Sea Ports, which 
are moſt of them in the Poſſeſſion of the Eu- 
ropeans, Malabar extends from Cape Comorin, 
in the Latitude of-7 Degrees 40 Minutes, to 
Mangalore, which lies in 13 Degrees odd Mi- 
nutes, North Latitude; and according to the 
moſt exact Calculation, has a Sea Coaſt of 
400 Miles, but is not reckon'd above 100 in 

| breadth : It is bounded by Canara, or part of 
the Kingdom of Viſiapour towards the North, 
by the Mountains of Gate towards the Eaſt, 
and the Indian Ocean on the Weſt and South. 

[| 4 1 ſhall not perplex the Reader with the Sub- 

16 diviſions of Malabar, becauſe they are very 

q) | uncertainly ſet out; and I omit them the ra- 

| ther becauſe there are not at this Day to be 

found any of thoſe mighty Princes which * 

make up ſo great a part of the Hiſtory of this 

| Country, and it is highly probable they ne- 

_ ver were ſo conſiderable as they are repre- 

| Tented : But I ſhall deſcribe the Situation of 

i; the Towns upon the Coaſt, which are of 

! more importance than the whole Count 

3/8 beſides ; and ſeveral of them once Capitals f 

7 | the Malabar Kingdoms. 1 5 

BD The moſt Southern part of Malabar is call'd 

1 the Kingdom of Trevancour, the Name of the 

| ©» © Chief Town, and lies along the Sea Shoar, 

inhabited by the Parva's, who became Chri- 
ftians by the Preaching of Xaverius, one'of tage 
firſt Portugueſe Miſſioners; and you ſee the 

Coaſt hereabouts full of little Churches. 9 

The next Town we meet with upon the 

Malabar Coaft, to the Northward of Cape Co- 

9 Tegopatan. morin, 15 Tegapatan, being 30 Miles Northward 

of that Cape: The Dutch have a Fort and 

1 Factory here. Seventy Two Miles farther N. 

Anime · ſtands the Town of Anjengo, being the. mop | 

| | zouthg⸗- 
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Southerly Settlement the Engliſh. have upon 
this Coaſt. The Latitude of this Place is 


| 8 Degrees 40 Minutes: Here the Engliſh Eaſt 


India Company have built a Fort lately to ſecure 
their Pepper Trade... - ..*-..; 1-44. 

A little to the Northward of Anjengo ſtands. 
the City of Coulan, in 9 Degrees N. Latitude, Coulav. 
This was rebuilt by the Portugueſe, who took. 


it in the Year 1505. they had no leſs than 


Seven Churches in it, but it was taken from 
them by the Dutch about the Year 1602, who 
piouſly deſtroy'd moſt of the Churches and 
publick Buildings. It was anciently the Ca- 


pital of a ſmall Kingdom of the ſame Name. 


Calecoulan ſtands not far to the Northward. 


This Place was almoſt deſtroy'd by the Portu- 


gueſe, Anno 1523. but the Dutch. have . ſince 
ſettled here on account of the Pepper Trade. 2 
Porca is the next great Town upon the Coaſt, p 
and is reckon'd the Capital of a little King- 
dom of the fame Name. 

The City of Cochin lies upon the ſame gy; 
Coaſt, in 9 Degrees 50 Minutes N. Lat. 


and is about 80 Miles to the Northward of 


Anjengo. This is a great Town of Trade, and 


the beſt Settlement the Dutch have upon the 


Malabar Coaſt : It was fortified by the Portu- 
gueſe in the Year 1504. when the two Albu- 
querques commanded the Portugueſe Forces. It 


is divided by ſome into Old and New Cochin ; 


The Old Cochin lies a League and half from the 


Sea, and is call'd by the Portugueſe Cochin Da- 


ina, or the Higher Cochin, becauſe it lies higher 


up the River, and by the Dutch Malabar Cochin, 


for here their King reſided. The other Cochin, 
commonly call'd New Cochin, is ſcarce *2 
League diſtant from the Sea upon. the ſame 


River. The Portugueſe built and beautiſied it 


with 


20 


Te Preſent State 
ſeveral fine Edifices, Churches and Monaſte- 
ries, to which belong'd pleaſant Gardens and 
fine Walks. The Jeſuics Church and College 


| fac'd the Sea Shoar, and had a lofty Steeple. 


The Cathedral was a noble piece of Archi- 
tecture, adorn'd with two rows of Pillars, and 
had a lofty Steeple. The Church and Con- 
vent of the Auſtin Fryars ſtood upon the Banks 


of the River; and the Church of the Domi- 


nicans and their Convents were two fine pieces 
of Workmanſhip, beautified with a double 
row of Pillars of excellent Stone : But the 
Dutch having this City ſurrendred to them in 


the Year 1662, immediately gave Orders for 


demoliſhing great part of the Houſes, and all 


the Churches but one, in order to bring it 


into a narrower Compaſs, and render the 


Fortifications more regular; and they have 


made it almoſt impregnable, conſidering the 


Stones of the Churches they pull'd down in a 


Cranganor. 


belonging to it, and it having once been the 


part of the World it ſtands in, to which the 


great meaſure contributed. The ſimple Por- 
rugueſe had converted them indeed to pious 
Uſes; but the Dutch knew how to employ 
ſuch Materials much better : And it is obſer- 
vable, that all over the Indies they think one 
Church ſufficient for the largeſt Cities, inſo- 
much, that in Batavia it ſelf they had very 
lately but one Dutch Church. . 
The City of Cranganor lies fourteen or fifteen 
Miles to the Northward of Cochin, and was 
alſo the Capital of a Kingdom of the ſame 
Name. This Place was poſſeſs'd and fortified 
by the Portugueſe ſoon after their arrival in 
India, but taken from them by. the Dutch in 


anuary 1661-2. The Dutch found here a no- 


le College of Jeſuits, with a ſtately Library 


Seat 
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Seat of a Biſhop, here was a Cathedral, and 

ſix or ſeven other Churches, which underwent 

the Fate of thoſe of other Places which the 

Dutch conquer'd, and have nothing of them 
remaining but their Ruins. Without the Walls 

was the College of Chanote, famous for the 
reſort of the Chriftians of St. Thomas hither, 

who exercis'd their Religion here in the Syrian 
Language. They had alſo a Syrian School for 

the Education of Youth, and ſeveral Maſters 

and Prieſts of their own. 5 

Between Cranganor and Calicut lie the Towns Panane. 
of Panane and Tanor ; theſe were alſo once Tn 
poſſeſs'd by the Portugueſe, At Panane it was 
that Vaſca de Gama treated with the Samoris, 
or King of Calicut, concerning their Settlement 
on this Coaſt ; but being oppos'd by the Moors, 
they afterwards attack'd the Place in Form 
and took it. The Dutch ſucceeded the Portu- 
gueſe, and have now a Factory here. Tanor is 
32 a poor ſtragling Place, but the Europeans reſort 
= hither ſometimes on account of the Trade: 
Both theſe Towns are reckon'd to be in the 
Kingdom of Calicut. | 
The City of Calicut lies in 11 Degrees, 20 Calicut. 
Minutes N. Lat. It was, when the Portugueſe 
XZ arriv'd here, the greateſt Place of Trade in 
India. The Moors did all that was in their Power 
to prevent the Portugueſe ſettling here; where- 

upon they landed a Body of Troops, and built 

2 ſtrong Fort to defend their Poſſeſſion, but 
x7 were driven out of it again; tho' others ſay. 
it was demoliſh'd by the Portugueſe themſelves, 

as not thinking it worth maintaining: But 
XZ however that Matter be, the Fort is now 
XZ waſh'd away by the Sea, of which part of the 
Ruins may ſtill be ſeen at low Water. Several 
European Nations have their Factories, and 
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Trade hither at this Day without reſtraint; 
and particularly the Engliſh. It is a large 
i ſtragling Town, and the Prince's Palace, as 
„ tis call'd, is an old irregular Building out of 
Repair, which he ſeldom viſits. There are five 
ol white Tombs a little to the Northward of the 
Town, which ſerve as a Sea- mark to the Sai- 
\ lors. The Samorin, or King of this Country, 
enter'd into an Alliance and Confederacy 
with the Engliſh againſt the Portugueſe in the 
| Year 1615. BY 
„ Panola. About five and thirty Miles North of Calicut 
144 ___ Ntands the Town of Panoz, where the French 
iT: | have a Factory; this is reckon'd to be in the 
Foy | Territory of Cananor. N 
; Telicherry, Five Miles farther Northward lies Telicherry; _ 
14 the Engliſh have built a ſmall Fort here to 
WW | | protect their Trade, which conſiſts chiefly in 
j | Pepper. This Place lies in the Latitude of 
i 11 Degrees 50 Minutes. 
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| ds The Town of Zermapatan lies a little further 
ſ zan. North, and two Leagues beyond, the City of 

} 

[ 


Cananor. Cananor, Which is reckon'd to be about forty 
Leagues North of Cochin. Almeyda, the Portu- 

L gueſe Genera), erected a Fort here with the 

. cConſent of the Prince of the Country, which 

1 1 the Dutch took from them in the Year 1663, 

it 


i and maintain ic to this Day. 
| ' Mangalore, Mangalore, as has been already obſerv'd, is 
the Northern Boundary of the Coaſt of Mala- 
bar, and lies in the Latitude of 13 Degrees, 
| | ſome odd Minutes, juſt oppoſite to Fort St. 
| George, on the Cormandel Coaft. This is the 
* 5 greateſt Port for Rice in India, ſupplying not 
only the European Ships but the whole Coaſt 

4 of Malabar, The Town lies a little up a River 
11 | which divides it ſelf into ſeveral Branches be- 
jv | fore it falls into the Sea, the Entrance whereof 2 
| | . are 


make their Markets notwichſtanding without 
their permiſſion. | 


Winds receive from the Mountains of Gare, 
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are render'd very hazardous by a dangerous 
Bar. The Trade of this Place is free tor all 
Nations, tho' the Portugueſe pretend to fume 
Dominion here; and hoiſting a Flag upon 
their Houſe, command all Europeans, as well 

as Indian Ships, to give an account of their 
Buſineſs, and not to purchaſe any Rice till 

they have ſettled the Price with che Natives, 

for which they demand a premium, but arc 

not much regarded by the Europeans, WhO 


The Malabar Coaſt, as ir is ever Green and j ,-- 
Fruicful, and intermix'd with a great number © ie 
of Towns and Villages, appears extremely -/-04v 
Pleaſanr to the Mariners in the fair Sealon ; 98 
but it is obſerv'd, that the Rains begin here 
much ſooner than on the Coaſt of Cor mandel, 
tho they lye in the ſame Climate, and are 
ſcarce an hundred and fifty Miles diſtance, 


Which the Learned aſcribe co the high Moun- 


tains of Gate or Balligate, which divide che 
Peninſula from North co South, and check the 
Weſterly Wind which brings the Rains to 


| | both. And becauſe it is often very wet in The rea. 


M upon the Malabar Coaſt when the Wea- ſon the 
ther is very fair on the Coaſt of Cormandel, Rains fall 
and the reſt of India, we find every Writer _ 
almoſt affirming that the Seaſons are directly at le I 
oppoſite, and that when it is Summer upon other 
one Coaſt it is Winter on the other; tho' the Coaſt. 
Truth is, it being the Weſterly Wind which 
uſually brings the Rains, the Weſtern Side of 

India have them a Month or ſix Weeks ſooner 

than the Eaſtern Parts; and I cannot but ſub- 

ſcribe to that Opinion, that one great Reaſon 

there is ſo much difference is, the repulſe rhe 
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and nothing is more common in all Parts of 


the World than for thoſe Countries to have 
the Rain firſt that lie moſt to the Windward : 
And as the Rains hang longer upon this fide 


of India than the other, ſo it is obſerv'd that 


there are more Rivers here, but none of 
them very large ; the Mountains where they 
riſe not being more than three or fourſcore 
Miles from the Coaſt. 

There were abundance of little Pyrates 
upon this Coaſt formerly, who would venture 
to attack the Country Ships, but the European 
| Veſſels are of too great Force for them to 
manage; and ſince there have been ſo many 
European F2&ories upon the Coaſt, Engliſh, 
Dutch, Danes and Por tugueſe, they do not {warm 
ſo much as they us'd to do. 


I now proceed to the Province or Ki 
or Viſiapour, in which I ſhall include Canara, 
(tho ſome Writers make it part of the Pro- 


vince of Eiſaagar) for I find the King of Vie 
pour to have been the moſt formidable Ene- 
my the City of G% had to contend with; 


and Goa bo ing ſituated in the Diſtrict of Canara, 


I can't ſee how the King of Viſiapour ſhould 


approach the Territories of the Portugueſe at 


Goa, unleſs he was Sovereign of Canara : Be- 
ſides, I don't apprehend that any Ports upon 
the Weſtern Ocean were under the Dominion 


of the King of Biſnagar; whereas tis certain, 


that the new Stare Sewagi form'd out of Viſi- 
aprur, extended a Conſiderable way along the 


Weſtern Coaſt of India, between Malabar and 


Decan; and this ! take to be properly the 
Country of Canara. The Boundaries of Vi- 
apour ſeem to me to be Decan Proper towards 
the North, the Mountains of Gate, which ſe- 
parate it from Golconda on the Eaſt, - the 

aj | _ Coun- 
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Country of Malabar and Biſnagar on the 


South, and the Indian Ocean on the Weſt; and 
according to this Deſcription, the Sea Coaſt 


will extend from Mangalore, in the Latitude of 
13 Degrees odd Minutes, to Rajapore in the 
Latitude of 17 Degrees, not much leſs than 
three hundred Miles. I ſhall firſt deſcribe the 


Situation of the principal Towns upon the 


Coaſt, and then proceed ro the Inland 


And the firſt Town of any Name we meet zarcelor. 
with to the Northward of Mangalore is Barcelor, 


or Baquen, in the Latitude of 13 Deg. 45 Min. 


where the Dutch have a Factory. | 
A little further to the Northward ſtands the carwær. 


Town of Carwar, in the Latitude of 15 Deg. 
Here the Engliſh Eaſt. India-Company have a 


{mall Fort, and the Country about it produces 
the beſt Pepper in India. This is faid to be the 


1 pleaſanteſt and the moſt healthful Settlement 


the Engliſh have upon the Malabar Coaſt; and 
in the Mouth of the River, in Batte Cove, 
Ships ride ſecure from the South Neſt Mon- 
fon; but notwithſtanding the River is deep 


enough for the largeſt Ships when they are 
in, it is not eaſy for a Ship of Burden co get 


over the Bar. 
From Carwar to the City of Goa is about 


zo Miles. This City lies in the Latitude of““ 


15 Degrees 20 Minutes North, and was the 
Metropolis of the Portugueſe Dominions in India, 
but is now almoſt the only conſiderable Settle- 
ment they have left. It lies about 8 Miles 


up the River Mandeua, and is a moſt ſafe and 


commodious Harbour, not unlike Portſmouth, 
a Certain Captain obſerves; nor is it inferior 
to it in Strength, at leaſt it appear'd ſo to the 
Dutch, who block'd it up for ſeveral Years, 
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The Preſent State 
but cou'd never rake ir, tho' they made them- 
ſelves s of moſt of the other Portugueſe 
7 owns upon the Coaſt. The Iſland whereon 
it ſtands is about four and twenty Miles in 
Circumierence: The Place being encompaſs'd 
with Hills is exceſſive hot, and ſomething 
unhealthfal. The whole Ifland is incloſed 


with a high Wall fortified with Baſtions and 


Redoubts at the windings of the River. The 


Town it ſelf ſtretches two Miles in length 


along the Channel, upon uneven Ground; 


and ſome will have it that it ſtands upon juſt 


ſeven Hills, iike old Rome ; bur it is not more 
than half a Mile in breadth : However the 


Walls that encompaſs the Fields and Gardens 


about Goa, are not leſs than twelve Miles in 


Circuit. The Portugueſe have rendred the 


acceſs to this Place extremely difficult by the 


Caſtles and Redoubts on each ſide the Chan- 


nel. At the Entrance on the Left, upon the 
Point of the Iſland of Bardes, is a Fort call'd 


Aguadæ, with ſtrong Works, and the Guns 
level with the Water. On the Top of the Hill, 


near the Channel, is a long Wall planted 
with Cannon; and oppoſite to it the Caſtle 


call'd Noſtra Signiora do Cabo, Or, our Lady of 


the Cope, built in the Ifland of Goa, Two 
Miles within the Channel is another Caſtle 
call'd do's Rey's, Or, the King's, well fortified, 
and Cannon level wich the Water ; and here 


the new Viceroys take Poſſeſſion on their 
Arrival. Near this Fort is a Monaſtery of 


Franciſcans; and oppoſite to it, and within 
Cannon ſhot, the Fort of Gaſpar Dias. Beyond 


theſe Caſtles the Channel grows narrower, 


vix. from two Miles to about a Mile broad; 


and the Banks being planted with the fineſt. 
Fruit Trees India affords, yield a moſt agree- 


able 
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able Landskip ; and what adds much to it is, 
. the elegant Country Seats and little Villages 
intermix'd with them ; This delightful Scene 


continues for ſix or ſeven Miles, till you come 


to Goa. 


Half way up the River, on the right Bank, 


is a Place call'd Paſſo de Dungi, where the 
Viceroys fromerly reſided: And here begins 
a Wall of a conſiderable breadth, which runs 


two Miles in length, and ſerves for a Cauſey, 
or Foot Way, when the Country is over- 
flow'd. At the End of this the City begins ; 
and thus far Ships may come up after they 
are unloaded. 

The Channel runs ſeveral Miles further up 
the Country, divicing it into little fruitful 
Iſlands and Peninſula's, which ſupply the City 
with plenty of all manner of Proviſions: 
And here, in an Evening, are to be ſeen a 
multitude of Boats of the better Sort of People 
who come out of Town to take the freſh Air, 
and divert themſelves with thoſe charming 
Landskips which preſent themſelves all the 


way up che River. 


Adjoyning to the Port of Goa is that call'd 
Murmagin, made by another Channel which 
runs between the Iſland of Goa and the Penin- 
ſula of Salſette: Theſe two Channels meet at 
St. Lawrence, and form the Iſland of Goa, which 


contains thirty Villages, As you enter the 


Port, on the the Right Hand is the Penin- 


ſula of Salſette, which is twenty Miles in length Salfette 


and abour ſixty in Circumference ; and in 
the fifty Villages which are upon it does not 
contain leſs than fifty thouſand Souls. On the 


Left is the other Peninſula of Bardes, which is 
about 5 Miles in Compals,. and contains 
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_ or Council, 
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28 Villages. 
Aguda and Reys already mentioned. 


The Houſes in Goa are built with Stone, | 
and very Magnificent ; but eſpecially the 
The Cathedral is large, 


Viceroy's Palace. 
arch'd and divided into three Iſles by twelve 
Columns, which, as well as the Chapels, are 
curiouſly adorn' d with a Variety of Figures. 
The Archbiſhop's Palace is Spacious and 


- Magnificent ; there are in it ſeveral fine 


Galleries and noble Apartments, but he uſu- 


ally reſides at a Palace in the Country which 
ſtands upon a Hill on the fide of the River 
coming up to Goa, for the benefit of the Cool 


Air. The bace footed Franciſcans have one 


of the fineſt Churches in Goa; it is ſmall, but 
looks like one entire. Maſs of Gold, there i is ſo 


much of it about the High Altar and in the 
eight Chapels on the Sides ; and the Roof is 
adorn'd with Fret Work. There are many 
other fair Churches and beautiful Palaces in 


this City, with Monaſteries of Dominicans, 
Auſtin Fryars, Franciſcans, bared footed Care., 


lites, Feſuits and Capuchins, with Nunneries for 
the other Sex; and in ſhort there is ſo nume- 
rous a Clergy that ſome have affirm'd they 
make one half of the Inhabicants. The Por- 


tugueſe have a Viceroy who governs the Laity 
here, and has the command of all the Portu- 


gueſe Settlements, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to China; but the Clergy are under the Go- 


| vernment of the Archbiſhop : Here is alſo an 
whoſe Court was the 


Terror of theſe Parts when Goa was in a 
flouriſning Condition. There are ſix or eight 
Judges which compoſe the Sovereign Court, 
who adminiſter Juſtice in Civil 
and Criminal Cauſes, and who all 

Ap- 


Here ftand the two Forts of 
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Appeals from other Settlements. And tho? 
the Portugueſe Dominions are now reduc'd tc 
very narrow Bounds, the King ftill appo.uts 

his ſeveral Generals and Commanders as for- 
merly, one is calld General of Ormus, ano- 

ther of the North, & c. but they enjoy little 
more than the Honour of thoſe Titles. 
The Inhabitants of Goa, and the Villages 
under its Juriſdiction, are not one tenth part 
of them Portugueſe, but chiefly the Deſcendants 
of Portugueſe Fathers and Canarin Mothers, who 
are as black as Jet; their Iſſue are of a deeper 
Tawny than the Portugueſe of Europe. The 
chief Merchants and Tradeſmen of Goa are 
| Pagans or Mahometans, and have a quarter of 
the Town allotted them ; but are not ſuffer'd 
the publick Exerciſe of their Religion. 

The Raja, who is deſcended from Sevagi the 
Viſiapour Rebel, is the next Neighbour to the 
Portugueſe, with whom they are ſometimes at 

War; but moſt commonly have a pretty good 

{ Correſpondence, there being nothing to be 
got but Blows on either ſide. The Portugueſe 
are not in a Condition to extend their Do- 

— or the Raja to make a Conqueſt of 

oa. | 5 Ez, 

'The Portugueſe have been in poſſeſſion of 
this City upwards of two hundred Vears: It 
was {urpriz'd by Alphonſo de Albuquerque in the 

Year 1508, And re-taken by Idal Chan, who 

was then Sovereign of this part of India, but 

Albuquerque ſoon after recover'd it again; 

and the Portugueſe having rebuilt and beauti- 
fied the Town, made it the Capital of all 
their Settlements to the Eaſtward of the Cape 

of Good Bot | 3. | 
be only Town of Note upon the Coaf, 
to the Northward of Goa, in the Province of 
fo op Viſiapour, 
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322 De Preſent Sate 
Viiſfapour, is Rajapour, which lies in 17 Degrees 
of N. Lat. but the Reader muſt take care to 


diſtinguiſh it from Dunde Rajapour, which lies 
her Northward in the Kingdom of Decan. 
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| 2 Viſiapour the Capital of this Province, and 

Wl the antient Seat of their Kings before the 

*] Mogul ſubdued them, is an Inland Town 

vl lying in 17 Degrees of North Latitude, Lon- 

1 gitude 75. This City, ancient Writers tell 

i us, was four or five Leagues in Circumference, 

"ff ſtrongly fortified with a double Wall, and 

. adorn'd with many magnificent Structures D 

1 but whatever it was formerly, it is now fallen 

Ui from its Grandeur; and Modern Travellers 

i" find it to be a poor ſtragling Town, with an 

it old Caſtle of no great Strength. The Mogul 

{| in all his Conqueſts ſeems to neglect che great 

th Towns, or rather chooſes to have them lie 

1 open and unfortified, that they may not be 

1 ſeiz d and maintain'd againſt him. 

iN To the South Weſt of Viſiapour l ies the Town 7 
10 of Soulapour, near the Banks of the River 
Chriſtena, Here was anciently one * the 
4 King of Viſiapour's Palaces. 4 
1 Raule. Raoiconda on the Borders of Golconda, is fa= 
0 mous for its Diamond Mines. We find the 
'Þ Names of ſeveral other Towns in Writers, but 
i as they do not give us their Situation, or an 
IW account ot any thing they are remarkable 9 
5 for, I procced to the next Province. F 
0 The Kingdom of Decan, in which I hal! 
i Decan. 1 
| include Balligate, 1s bounded by Cambay, or 
4 Guz,arate towards the North, Golconda and Berar 1 1 ö 
4 towards the Eaſt, Viſi pour towards the South, 
and the Indian Ocean towards the Weſt. 


The chief Towns upon the Coaſt are Dabul, 
Dunde- Rajupore, Choul and Brmbay, Thoſe of 
the Inſland n are 3 Dohabad, 

Chi- 


J 


„% Paor ER INDIA. 
C bitanagar, Beder, Amadanager, Condelon and 
4 Indeloai. N 8 3 
Da bul lies in the Latitude of 17 Degrees 45 Dabul. 
Min. about ſix Miles from the Sea, and is by 
ſome reckoned to be in the Kingdom of Viſi- 
apour. The Portugueſe poſſeſs'd themſelves of 
it in the Year 1508, but it was taken from 
them again, and ſaid at preſent to be ſubj<&t 
to Sevagi. „ 5 | 
Dunde-Rajapore lies above 40 Leagues to py, 
the Northward of Dabul, in the Latitude of 
18 Deg. 25 Min. and four Leagues further 
North ſtands the Town of Choul, it is ſeated Chani. 
on a Plain fix Miles from the Sea, on the 
Bank of a River, which at Flood will carry 
Veſſels of Burthen up to the City: It has a 


good Wall, and other Fortifications in the 
modern Way; and the Fort Elmoro ſecures 
the Entrance of the Harbour which was built 
by the Portugueſe in the Year 15 20, its Terri- 
= tory extends ſix Miles from che City, and 
borders onthe Country of Sevagi, tothe South. 


1 Bombay, or rather Boonbay Fort and Iſland lie 
about 40 Miles to the Northward of Dunde- 
Rajapore, in the Latitude of 19 Degrees. The 
Portugueſe, who poſleſs'd themſelves of it ſoon 
after their coming to India, gave it the Name 
of Boonbay, from the goodneſs of the Harbour, 


Bombay. 


being capable, tis ſaid, of containing a thou- 
| ſand Veſſels, The King of Portugal, in the 
| Year 1653, transferr'd the Property of it to 
. King Charles IT. on his Marriage with the 
1 Princeſs Katherine, the Infanta of Portugal, as 
part of her Fortune; and his Majeſty made a 
» WM Preſent of it ſometime after to the Engliſh 
| = Eaſft-India Company. 2 Io 

M0 | The Iſland of Bombay is about ſeven Miles 


| in length, and twenty in Circumference. 
— „ ** Tune 


34 be Preſent State 
The chief Town is a Mile in length, but the 
Houſes are low and mean, except ſome few 
belonging to the Engliſh and Portugueſe, The 
Fort is ſtrong and regularly fortified, having 
120 pieces of Cannon mounted, and ſtands at 
ſome diſtance from the Town. They have 
no good Water but what they preſerve in 
Ciſterns in the time of the Rains ; that which 
their Wells afford has a brackiſh Taft : Thoſe 
who can afford it ſend above a Mile further 
up the Bay, where there is a good Spring, for Z 
what they drink. There are three or fou 
other little Towns upon the Iſland where the 
Portugueſe have their Churches; and both Pa- 
gans and Mahometans are allow 4d the free Ex- 
erciſe of their Religion. bk 
The Ifland is but Barren, it ſeems, and does 
not produce half Grain enough to ſubſiſt the 
Inhabitants ; but they are ſupply'd very re- 
ſonably from the neighbouring Countries. 
What they abound in moſt, and what the 

Eſtates of the Iſland conſiſt in is their 4 
Groves of Coconut Trees, Their Gardens 
alſo produce Mangoes, Jacks, and other 
Indian Fruits; and they make pretty large i 
Quantities of Salt with very little Trouble 
from the Sea Water, which being ler into 
little Pics, the Sun extracts the Moiſture, and 
the Salt is left behind. 3 
The Inhabitants are a mixture of ſeveral 
Nations, Engliſh, Portugueſe and Indians, a- 
mounting, as tis ſaid, to fifty or ſixty thou- z 
ſand. The Preſident of Surat is uſually Mp 
Governor of the Place, who has a Deputy here, 
and Courts of Juſtice airer the Model of . 

4 gland. And the Governor, when he is upon the 
Iſland, appears in greater State than the 

Governor of Fort St. George, being attended, 
When 
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of PROPER INDII. 35 
when he goes abroad, by two Troops of Moors 
and Bandarins with their Standards. 
Bombay, as has been obſerv'd already, is 
not the moſt healthful Place in the World, 
Fevers, Fluxes, Scurvy, and a Diſtemper call'd 
the Barbiers, which enervates the whole Body, 
ſo that a Man can hardly ſtir Hand or Foot, 
are frequent among them; and the French 
Diſeaſe is no where more common. The 
Natives, and thoſe who are ſeaſon'd to the 
Country, enjoy a tolerable State of Health, 
and live to a good old Age; and thoſe who 
go over young do pretty well. 3 
Both the Dutch and the Mogul, in their Attempto 
turns, have endeavour'd to make themſelves of the 
= Maſters of Bombay, but have been hitherto Dutch 
diſappointed. So lately as 1688. the Mogul =_ = 
"= General landed 25009 Men upon the Iſland, — , 
and attack'd the Fort; but not being able to pyuber, 
= carry it, came to a Treaty with the Go- 
vernor, and retir'd ; but the Villages and 
Plantations in the Iſland ſuffer'd very much 
by the Enterprize, for which the Governor, 
Sir John Child, was deſervedly blamed, hav- 
ing made no Preparations to prevent a 
Deſcent. It was obſerv'd in this Siege, 
that the Indians made their Trenches ſo thick 
and high that they entirely cover'd them- 
ſelves from the Shot of the Fort ; but had our 
People had a good ſtock of Grenades and 
Bombs, they could not have thus ſecur'd 
themſelves; the Iſland wou'd ſoon have been 
too hot for the Indians, who never uſe Shells 
themſelves, nor is there any thing they dread 
more, as the Europeans have experienc'd. This 
Iſland, at the time of the Rains, produces a mul- 
= titude of venomous Creatures, which grow to 
XZ. 3n unreaſonable magnitude; The Reverend 
3 | = 1 Me. 


9 De Preſent Sate 
Mr e lately Chaplain to King William, 
who was upon the Place, aſſures us that their 
Spiders grow to the Bigneſs of a Man's Thumb, 
and that their Toads are almoſt as big as Ducks. 
ganorin. The Ifland of Canorin (which ſome call 

Saäalſett) lies a little to the North of Bombay, 
ſeparared from it only by a Channel of half 
a Mile wide, which is fordable at low Water. 
This Iſland is twenty Miles in length, ſeven- 
teen in breadth, and about ſeventy round : 
It belongs to the Portugueſe, and is parcell'd 
out among ſuch Gentiemen as have deſerv'd 
well of the Crown, and live here like ſo 
many Princes, the common People being ob- 
lig'd to manure their Grounds, and dere 

them as their Vaſſals. 

The chief Town is Bandora, and there are 
ſeveral Monaſteries upon it; the Jeſuits parti- 
cularly have a noble College which is forti- _ 
fied and defended by ſeveral Batteries of 

Guns. The Land near the Sea is low, and 
cut into ſeveral Canals, and produces Rice, 

Sugar Canes, and Indian Fruits in abudance j 1 
but the middle of the Ifland is Mountainous. 1 
There are, beſides the Gentlemens Seats 
which are diſpers'd over the Iftand, ſeveral 
Villages of Portugueſe, Mcors and Pagans, who 
live in wretched thatch'd Cottages, and go 
perfectly Naked, except a little Cloth to 
conceal what every Body hides; they wear 
Bracelets upon their Legs and Arms made of 
Glaſs for want of better. 

There is a Pagoda, or Indian Temple in this 
Iſland, which is look'd upon to be one of the 
Wonders of Aſia, and ſome will have it to be 
the Work of Alexander 1h: Great. I wou'd 
bare tranſcrib'd the Deſcription Father Ge- 

Wer gives of it; but the Relation is ſo con- 
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of PROPER IND 37 
fus'd that it will give the Reader but a very 
imperſect Idea of it. This Temple ſtands upon 

the Declivity of a high Hill, and is cut out of 
a ſolid Rock: The Aſcent to it is very grand, 

by a vaſt number of Steps; the Doors and 
Columns are magnificent, the Roof is arch'd, 

and the Temple divided into three Iſles by 

thirty noble Columns, and at the end of it 

there is a kind of Cupola; it is full of ſuch 
lmages as are found in other Indian Temples; 
dut as for the reſt of the Deſcription I con- 
feſs I can make but very little of it, and 
therefore proceed to a neighbouring Ifland 
call'd Elephanta, from the Statue of an Ele- Elan 
pähant cut in Stone as large as the Life. 5 
his Statue ſtands in the middle of a Field, 
and is ſeen as ſoon as you land upon the Iſland. 
There is alſo the Figure of a Horſe cut out 
in Stone with great Exactneſs. This Iſland 
g alſo is famous for an Indian Temple, which, 
like the other, ſtands on a Hill, and is cut 
cout of a very hard Rock of about a hundred 
and twenty Foot Square; ſixteen Pillars cut 
cout of the Rock, being three Foot and a half 
Diameter each, ſeem deſign'd to ſupport the 
XZ weighty Roof. On the ſides of the Temple 
are the Figures of forty or fifty Men, twelve 
or fifteen Foot high; ſome of theſe Gigantick 
= Figures have three Heads, others ſix Arms; 
ſome of them wear Ornamental Crowns, o. 
= thers have Scepters in their Hands; ſome of 
them are repreſented leaning upon a Woman, 
others on the Head of a Cow, the great Ob- 
ject of the Indian Worſhip. Here we ſee one 
taking 2 Woman by the Chin, while others 
are hewing Children in pieces; and above 
the Heads of moſt of them are abundance of 
little human Figures hovering in the Air, 
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The Preſent State 
repreſented with chearful Aſpects. The Imar 
ges of thoſe Gigantick Men, to which the 
lions pay a profound Veneration, and wor- 
ſhip as ſo many Demi-Gods, according to 
their own Records, were the firſt Race of 
Mortals, whoſe Deſcendants are dwindled 
into the preſent Pigmy ſize: They tell us 
alſo that this was occaſion'd by a univerſal 
Degeneracy of Manners ; and inſinuate that 
this firft Race of Giants were only capable of 
compleating theſe prodigious Works, and 
conſequently that they are of great Antiquity, 
and deſerve our Admiration. | 

I proceed now to enquire into the Situation 
of the Inland Towns; and firſt of Aurengabad, 
which was built, or rather rebuilt by the late 
Emperor Aurengzebe, who reſided there while 
he was Viceroy of this Province for his 

Father Cha Feban, It is ſituate in 19 Degrees 
of North Latitude, and about the 76th De- 
gree of Longitude, reckoning from the Meri- 
dian of London, and ſtands about two hundred 
and twenty Miles South Eaſt of Surat; and 
tho' it be the Capital of the Province, has no 
Walls. Here Aurengzebe erected a fine Moſque 
in honour of his beloved Wife who died in 
this Town: It is cover'd with a noble Dome, 
with four Minarets or Spires, and is built of 
white poliſh'd Stone reſembling Marble. 
There are ſeveral other fair Moſques, Bagnio's, 
and publick Buildings in the Place built of 
Free Stone, and pretty high. The Streets 
are wide and planted with Trees; and it is a 
Town of conſiderable Trade. Roy 
Doltabad. is ſeven or eight Miles to the 
Northward of Aurengabad : This was a Place 
of great Trade till Aurengzebe remov'd it ta 


Aurengabad. This City is indifferently large, 4 


* 
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but much longer than broad, and it is ſur- 
rounded with a Wall of Free Stone: It had a 
very ſtrong Citadel, the Wall being cut out 
of a Rock. There were alſo three other Forts 
in the time of the Decan War; but now the 
Mogul is Maſter of all the Country beyond, 
theſe are probably run to ruin like the other 
XZ fortified Places. Ro | 
Pour or Five Miles from Doltabad are the 
famous Pagods of Elora, ſo call'd from their — of 
ſtanding near that Place: There are a pro- + 
digious Number of them, inſomuch that they 
lll a Plain of five or ſix Miles on the Top of 
2 high Rock, and are moſt of them cut out of 
it: It would be endleſs to attempt to deſcribe 
= them ; and the Figures and the Architecture 
being much the ſame as in thoſe already 
mentioned, it is altogether unneceſſary. I 
ſnall only mention one of theſe Buildings, if 
. Il may be permitted to uſe the Term, which 
4 is three Temples one upon another, with their 
1 ſeveral Doors, Pillars, Walls and Roof, all 
-Zhewn out of the ſolid Rock; but theſe Pagod: 
Bare not very lofty, ſcarce any of them more 
. than forty Foot in height; nor have they 
any Light but what they receive at the Door. 
: The common Tradition runs here as in other 
2 Places, that they were made by a Race of 
„„ Giants, but how long ſince none of their 
Prieſts or Bramines pretend to determine. 
= Cbhitinagar ſtands about 63 Leagues to the 
ZSouthward of Aurengabad, and is remarkable 
only for a fine Pagoda, and anunfiniſh'd Palace, 
| which one of the Ræja's of this Country began, 
he put did not live to ſee compleatectd. os 
XZ Beder ſtands about 22 Leagues North Weſt _ 
rom Bagnegar, in the Kingdom of Golconda : © 
It is a great Town, and ſurrounded 9 -q 
1 „ 5 Brick 


: 8 


Chitinag ar 
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Brick Wall and Towers. There is no part of 
India, where the Pagan Natives are more bi- 


gotted to their Superſtitions than here: They 
have a multitude of Pagodas with monftrous 


Figures, more likely, as a certain Traveller 

_ obſerves, to create Horror than Devotion 

in the Worſhippers. 45s, 3 
condelua· Condelvai, and Indelvai, are both of them 
great Towns, upon the borders of Golconda, 

where tis ſaid the beſt Sword Blades in India 

are made. . | 

Amada- HAmadanagar lies in the Latitude of 18 De- 
tmagar. grees, ſome odd Minutes, and is about a hun- 
dred Miles to the Eaſtward of Dabul; it was 


formerly the Seat of an Indian Prince, but 1 " 
don't obſerve it is remarkable for any thin gat | 


this Day. 


From Decan we travel Eaſtward to the Pro- 


Gol:onda. Vince or Kingdom of Golconda; Golconda is 
bounded by Orixa on the North, the Bay of 
Bengal on the Eaft, Biſnagar and Cormandel 
on the South, and Decan on the Weſt ; and 
is ſituate between the 15th and 19th Degrees 


of North Latitude. This Province is three 


hundred Miles in length, and upwards, rec- 
koning from the South-weft End of it, to 
the North- eaſt; and is from one hundred and 


Chief fifty, to two hundred Miles in breadth. The 


Towns. chief Towns upon the Coaſt, are Maſulipatan, 
Madepollom, Naſſiapor, Vizacapatan, and Bimla- 
patan: The Inland Towns are Bagnagar, Gol- 
conda, Tenara, and Gani or Coulour. ES 

Meſulips. Maſulipatan lies in the Latitude of 16 De- 

n. grees, 30 M. North Latitude, Long. 81 from 
the Meridian of London. It is a Town of good 

Trade, pretty large and populous, and both 
the Engliſh and Dutch have Factories here. 
The Buildings are mean, after the Indian 


manner, 


* 


, * 
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manner, nor is the Situation to be admired, 
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it ſtanding on a Moraſs at the Mouth of a 

River, and conſequently not healthful. 

Whar render'd it famous, was the Trade which 

was driven for Diamonds and preciousStones, 

as well as Chints, Calicoes and Muſlins, at 

this Port. Madepollom lies a little to the North- ad 

ward of Maſulipatan; here the Engliſh have a- lom. 

nother ſmall Factory. This is a much more 

healtful Situation than Maſulipatan. : 
Forty-fouror 30 Miles North-eaſt of Maſu- Naſſporti 

lipatan, ſtands the Town of Naſſipore, where | 

the Dutch have a Factory; and a hundred and 


1 fifty Miles further, North-eaſt, is the Town 


of Vizacapatan, where the Engliſh have a Fa- Yizacapas 
ory ; and at Bimlepatan, fourteen Miles fur- WW. 
ther Northward, is aDutch Factory. Theſe are Bimlepa- 
the principal Towns upon the Sea Coaft 74" - 


 Bagnagar, which is the Metropolis of Golconda B9gnogars 
is an Inland Town, in the Latitude of x7 

= Degrees,and lies about Forty-five Miles to the 
= FEaſtward of Viſiapour, and an Hundred and 
= thirty to the Weſtward of Maſulipatan. This 


was 42 large flouriſhing City, when Golconda 
was under the Dominion of its own Prince. 


= The King's Palace was three Hundred and 
= Fourſcore Paces in length, and built of Stone, 
= as were the Palaces of the great Omrabs. There 


were ſeveral Noble Squares alſo in the Town, 
and their Reſervatories for Water, or Tanques, 


as they are called, were much admired by 


Foreigners. One of theſe was a Square of 
two hundred Paces on each ſide, lin'd with 
Stone, and Stone Steps down to the bottom 


of it. In the middle ſtood an elegant Build- 


ing, being an Octagon, two Stories high, 
with a Door in every Angle, ſurrrounded 
with Galleries and * and Fountains 


playing 


; 42 


little elſe but to ſleep in, no Buſineſs is tranſ- 


5 The Town and Caſtle of Golconda, where F 


playing on every Side, which fell into the 


in making their Tanques, their Houſes are | 


ble Proſpect, but there are few good Build- 


ſhot from the Caſtle, and take up a great deal 14 
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Tanque, and afforded a refreſning Coolneſs in 
the hotteſt Seaſon. There are large Tanques to 
be found at almoſt every great Town, but 
not always ſo large or commodious as this, 
there being very little other Water to be had 

from the Time of the Rains till they return 
again, which is ſeven or eight Months. But 
tho” they are at ſo much Labour and Charge 


for the moſt part of no better Materials than | 
Thatch and Clay, and moſt of them not more | 
than eight or ten Foot high: They ſerve for 


acted within Doors, even the great Men have 
little Sheds or Piazzas before their Doors, 
where they entertain Strangers, and tranſat 
their Affairs. . | 


the King frequently keeps his Court, is about 
four or five Miles to the Weſtward of Bagna- 
gar; It ſtands upon a high Hill and has a no- 


ings beſides the Palace. The Sepulchres off 


5 5 
we Hoes 
* 


the Kings of Golconda are about two Musket 


OED $5. 


* 
7 


mn 
* 


keep che Lights and all things in Order 1 * 5 
„ . Jean 
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leaſt thus it was till the late Conqueſt of this 


Country by the Mogul. 
At Tasera, a Town about five Miles to the 


Eaſtward of Bagnagar, the King of Golconda 
had another Palace. But what has render'd 


this Country Famous, and in the End pro- 
cur'd the Deſtruction of it, are the Diamond 
Mines; for when Aurengzebe once underſtood 


the Riches of theſe Mines, he never deſiſted 


till he had dethron'd the Prince, and made 
himſelf Maſter of them: His pretence indeed 


was, that the People were Hereticks, of the 
| Perſs in Sect, and therefore he thought himſelf 
oblig'd in Conſcience to diſpoſſeſs the Grace- 


leſs Wretches of their Treaſure and their 


Country, and accordingly, about the Lear 


1686. he made the King of Golconda aPriſoner, 
and his Kingdom a Province of the Em- 


= pire, as it is at this Day. 


At Gani or Coulour was a famous Mine, diſ- 


cover'd about abaut 200 Years ſince. This 


Town lies upwards of 100 Miles Eaſt of Bag- 
nagar : But of this and the other Mines of 
Golconda, the beſt account that we meet with 
was ſent from India to the * Society, 
and is as follows. 


The Reader will obſerve, that this 4 of the 


Diamond Mines in Golconda and Viſiapour, 


was written between thirty and forty Years ago; 
before thoſe Kingdoms were Lane: Conquer 4 


be the Mogul. 


42, 


An Ac- 


HE Diamond 6 on the Coaſt of count of 


Coromandel, of which I have viſited ſe- 
veral, are generally adjacent to rocky Hills, 


the Dia- 
mond 
Mines 


or Mountains, whereof begins a great Ledge of Golcon- 


or Range, near Cape Comorin, extending in 4 and I. 
G 2 Bread th/cabour. 
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Breadth about fifty Engliſh Miles, ſome con- 
joyning, others ſcatter d; and running thence 
in length quite through Bengala. In, among, 
and near theſe Hills, in ſeveral Places, are 
known to be (as it is believ'd moſt of them 
have) Mines. | . 5 
The Kingdoms of Golconda and Viſiapore, are 
known to have Mines, ſufficient to furniſh 
all the World plentifully with Diamonds ; but 
their Kings permit digging only in ſome 
Places appointed, left, as it is imagin'd, they 
ſhould become too common ; and withal, for 
Br fear of tempting the threatning Greatneſs of 
1 | Aureng ebe, forbidding alſo thoſe Places that 
[| | afford the largeſt Stones, or elſe keeping 
[38 | Workmen in them for their own private 
= | Utes, =: "PW 
* x. In the Kingdom of Golconda, as near as 
T can gather from the beſt acquainted, are 
Twenty-three Mines now employed, or thar 
have been ſo lately. 85 
Quolure was the firſt Mine made uſe of in 
this Kingdom: The Earth is ſomewhat yel- 
| lowiſh, not unlike the Colour of our Gravel 
dryed ; but whiter in ſome Places, where it 
abounds with ſmooth Pebbles, much like thoſe 
| that come out of ſome of our Gravel Pits in 
f England. They uſe to find great quantities 
1 in the Vein, if it may properly be ſo called, 
| the Diamonds not ly ing in continued Cluſters, 
as ſome imagine, but frequently ſo very ſcat- 
tering, that ſometimes in the ſpace of a quar- 
ter of an Acre of Ground,digg'd between two 
and three Fathoms deep, there hath been no- 
thing found ; eſpecially in the Mines that 
afford great Stones lying near the Superficies 
of the Earth, and about three Fathoms deep. | 
The Diamonds found in theſes Mines are ge- 
. ; nerally 
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nerally well ſhaped, many of them pointed, 
and of a good lively white Water; but it alſo 
produces ſome yellow ones, ſome brown, 
and of other Colours. They are of ordinary 
Sizes, from about a ſixth of a Mangelin, of a Man- 
which they find but few, to five or ſix Man- gelin is 4 
gelins each; ſome of ten, fifteen, twenty, Grains in 
they find, but rarely. They have frequently weight · 
a bright and tranſparent Skin, inclining to a 
greeniſh Colour, tho' the Heart of the Stone 
be purely white ; but the Veins of theſe Mines 
are almoſt worn out. "= . WM 
2. The Mines of Codawillikul, Malabar, and 
Butepallem, conſiſt of a reddiſh Earth, inclining 
to an Orange Colour, (with which it. ſtains 
Z the Clothes of the Labourers that work in it) 
= they dig about four Fathoms deep. They 
* afford Stones generally of an excellent Water, 
and Chryſtaline Skin: Smaller ſizes than thoſe 
of Quolure, Ramiah, Gurem, and Mutampelle, 
have a yellowiſh Earth like Quolure; their 
Stones like thoſe of the two former Mines, 
but mixed with many of blue Water. 
Currure the moſt famous of them all, and 
moſt ancient, has been under Subjection of 
the King of Golconda ; but about Twenty-five 
Years ago was taken, with the Country of 
Karnaticum, from the Hundue-Rajaes, by the 
 Nabob-Emir-Femla, In it have been found 
Diamonds of a Size-Weight, which is about 
Nine Ounces Troy, or 81+ Pago's Weight. 
Ic is only employed by the King for his own 
private Uſe. The Diamonds that are found 
in it are very well ſpread, large Stones, it 
yields few or none ſmall ; they have generally 
a bright Skin, which inclines to a pale green- 
iſh Colour, but within, they are purely White. 
The Soil is reddiſh, as many of the — 
| About 
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| About ſixty or ſeventy Years ago, a Portu- 

gueze went thither from Goa, and having 
_ ſpent in Mining all that he had, even to what 

wearing Clothes he could ſpare, while the 
Miners were at work for the laſt Day's Ex- 
pence, he had prepar'd a Cup of Poiſon, re- 
ſolving, if that Night he found nothing, to 
drink his Laſt, with the Concluſion of his 
Money; but in the Evening, the Workmen 
brought him a very fair, ſpread Stone, of 
twenty Pago's weight, in Commemoration 
whereof, he cauſed a great Stone to be ere- 
cted in the Place, with an Inſcription engra- 
ven on it, in the Hondues, or Tellingda 
Tongue, to the following Effect, which re- 
mains to be ſeen till this Day, 1 


Your Wife and Children ſell, ſell what you bave, 
Spare not your Clothes nay make your ſelf a Slave: 
But Money get; then to Currure make haſte, 
There ſearch the Mines, 4 Prize youll find at laſt. 


Not far from Currure are the Mines of Late 
tawaar and Ganjeconta, which are in the ſame 
Soil as Currure, and afford Stones not unlike : 
But Lattawaar hath many repreſenting the 
great End of a Razor Blade, thin on one ſide, 
and thick on the other, very White, and of 
an excellent Water; but the beſt of the Mine 
is worn out, and Ganjeconta employed only 

to the King's private Uſe. Tl „ 

Fonagerre, Pirai, Pugulle, Purwille, and Anun- 
tapelle, conſiſting alſo of red Earth, are now 
employed, and afford many large Stones, 
part of them of a greeniſh Water: But the 
moſt abſolute Mines are of Vaxxergerre and 
Munne murg, the other rather repreſenting Pits 
than Mines, for there they ſink _— 

| L OCKS 


Py a 


than three or four Foot, which ceaſing, they 
come to a Vein of Earth, that uſually runs 
under the Rock twoor three Furlongs, ſome- 
ls times much further. This they dig all out and 
ſearch, and if the firſt Attempt prove Suceſ- 
2 ful, they go to work again, digging again af- 
ter-the ſame manner, as deep as they can, 
till they come to Water; for the drawing 
whereof, wanting the Helpof Engines known 
in Europe, they can can go no deeper, altho' 
the Vein lie lower : All Lumps of the Mine- 
ral they break in pieces, and frequently find 
Diamonds incloſed in them. The Earth is 
red, many large Stones are found here, the 
ſmalleſt about fix in a Mangelin. They are 
mixed Waters, but the greateft part good, 
only of ill-favour'd Shapes; many cragged 
Pieces of Stones, ſome as if they had been 
Parts of very great ones; others with Pieces 
broken off them; yet I never heard of any 
that found two ſeeming fellows, altho' — 
rg | | i 
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do thoſe that looł as if they had been newlx 
In Langumboot they dig as they do at Waz- 
kergerre and Munnemurg, the Rock is not alto- 
gether ſo ſolid, but the Earth and Stones it 
produces much alike. = 


5 ſingular, in that its Diamonds are found in 
Muddemurg far exceeds all the reſt for Dia- 


monds of a delicate Shape, Water, and bright 
tranſparent Skin; yet it has ſtore of Veiny 


It produces Stones of divers Magnitudes, 
| or ſeven Mangelins each. The Earth is red, 
but is ſeated in the Woods, and the Water 
ſo bad, that to all except the People bred 
the Adventurers have forſaken it; notwith- 
than any of the reſt, the Vein frequently ly- 
running deep, and is better furniſhed: than 
of excellent Water, is but nine Miles diftant, 2 


thence. Divers are of the Opinion, that be- 
ſides the Water, the Town lying in a Bottom, 


be Preſent State 


Mootoor lies near Currure, and affords Stones 
of a like Magnitude, Shape, and Waters; 
tis employed only to the King's Uſe; and 


black Eartn. 


Ones, but thoſe likewiſe of ſo curious Shape 
and Water, that tis difficult to diſcover them 
from the Good, - eſpecially the ſmall Ones. 


from ten and twelve in a Mangelin, to ſix 


there, it preſently occaſions Fevers, and de- 
ſtroys Abundance, inſomuch that moſt of | 


ſtanding which, it had been more profitable 
ing near the Superfices of the Earth, ſeldom 
any one yet diſcovered. The River Kiſhma, 
but the Miners, or Merchants, will not be 


at the Charge of fetching their Water from 


environ'd with Hills, and a Moraſs adjoining, 
the Air may be infected, and contribute to 
its Unhealthfulneſs, = 5 

. Melville, 
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N Alelu ile, or the new Mine, ſo called, be- | 


cauſe it was but lately found out, or at leaſt 
permitted to be made Uſe of, in the Year 


1670, The Earth they Mine in is very red, 
and many of the Stones found there, have of 


it ſticking to them, as if it had clung there 
while they were of a ſoft glutinous Subſtance, 
and had not attain'd their Hardneſs, main- 
| taining its Colour on its Skin, ſeeming to 


be roughned with it that it cannot be fetch'd 


out by grinding on a rough Stone with Sand, 


which they make Uſe of to clean them. The 


Stones are generally well Shaped, their Size 
from five or fix in a Mangelin, to thoſe of 
fourteen or fifteen each, and of ſome bigger, 
but greateſt Quantities of the middle Sorts : 


Moſt of them have a thick dull Skin, inclin d 


to ayellowiſh Water, nor altogether ſo ſtrong 
and lively as of the other Mines, very few of 
them of a ChryſtallineWater and Skin. They 

are reported to be apt to flaw in ſplitting, 
. Which occaſions thoſe People to eſteem them 
ſomething ſofter than the Product of many of 
the other Mines; ſeveral that flatter by their 
ſeeming Whiteneſs, when rough, diſcover 


their Deceitfulneſs, having paſs'd the Mill, 
and too often à yellowiſh Tincture, to the 


diſappointment and loſs of them that have 
cut them; but what they want in Goodneſs 


is in part ſupplied by the Plenty they find, 
which, together wich their Properties, makes 


them the Cheaper. 


2. Viſiapore is known to contain Mines, en- 


cloſing Stones as large and good as thoſe of 
Golconda, but the King makes Uſe but of the 
meaneſt. There are fifteen Mines employ- 
ed in this Kingdom. KY 1 
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In Ramulconeta Mines, in red Earth, about 
fifteen or ſixteen Foot deep; they ſeldom 
find a Diamond of a Mangelin Weight, but 
ſmall to twenty or thirty in a Mangelin. 
They are generally of an excellent Chry ſta- 
line Water, have a bright, . clear Skin, in- 
clining frequently to a pale greeniſh Colour, 
are well Shaped, but few of them pointed 
ones. There are alſo found amongft them, 
ſeveral broken pieces of Diamonds, by the 


Country People called Shemboes. 


The Mines at Banugunnapelle, Pendekul, and 


 Moodawarum ; at Cumerville, Paulkul, and Wor- 


kul which are not far diſtant from Ramulconets, 
afford Stones much alike, and in the ſame. 
kind of Earth; but in the three laſt are very 
fmall ones, even to 100 in a Mangelin. 
Lungepoleur Mines are of yellowiſh Earth, 
like thoſe of Quolure; its Diamonds are gene- 
rally well ſhaped, Globular, few Pointed, a 
very good ChryſtalineWater,and bright Skins; 
many of them have a thick dark Grafs-green 
Skin, ſome ſpotted alſo with black, that they 
ſeem all foul, yet are not fo, bur within 


purely white and clean, Their Sizes are from 


two or three Mangelins, downwards, but few 
very ſmall. Pootloor Mines are of a rediſh 
Earth, but afford Stones much like thoſe of 
Lungepolenr, only ſmaller ; mpg Mangelin, 


the general Sizes are of 1 + = of a Man- 


gelin. 
Punchelingul, ene and Nein 


are alſo of red Earth, their Diamonds not un- 
like thoſe of Quolare, only rarely or never 
any large ones are found there. 

Gundepelle hath the ſame Earth with the 12. 


mer, and produces Stones of equal Mag- 
nitude 
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nitude; but frequently of a pure Chryſtaline 


Water, wherein they exceed the former. 


Donee and Gaxerpellie, dig both in red Earth 


likewiſe, and afford Stones alike, the greateſt 


part whereof are of good Shapes and Wa- 


ters. They have alſo many Shemboes, and 
ſome of bad Waters, ſome Brown, which theſe 
People call ſoft, or weak Water'd, being e- 


ſteem d of a ſofter and weaker Body than 
others, by reaſon they have not ſo much Life 


when cut, and are ſubject to flaw in Splitting, 


and on the Mill. Their general Product is 
in Stones of middle Sizes: But Gazerpellee has 
beſides many large Ones, and is the only 


Mine noted in the Kingdom of Viſiapore. 
The Diamonds in all the Mines are ſo ſcat- 


ter'd and diſpers d in the Earth, and lie ſo 


thin, that in the moſt plentiful Mines ic's rare 


to find one in digging, or till they have pre- 


par'd the Stuff, and do ſearch purpoſely for 


them. They are alſo frequently incloſed in 
Clods; and ſome of thoſe of Melville have the 
Earth ſo fixed about them, that till they grind 
them on a rough Stone with Sand, they can- 
not move it ſufficiently to diſcover they are 


tranſparent ; or, were it not for their Shapes, 
to know them from other Stones. Some- 


times the unskilful Labourers, to try what. 


they have found, lay them on a great Stone, 


and ftriking on chem with another, to their 


coſtly Experience, diſcover they have broken 
a Diamond. 
Near the Place where they dig, they make 


2 Ciftern about two Foot high, and fix Foot 
= over, with a ſmall Vent in one of the Sides, 


about two Inches from the Bottom, by which 
it empties itſelf into a little Pit made in the 
Earth to receive ſmall Stones, if by Chance 
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any ſhould run through. The Vent beings 


ſtopped, they fill. the Ciſtern they have made 
with Water, ſoaking therein as much of the 


Earth they dig out of the Mines, as it can 
conveniently receive at a time; breaking the 


Clods, picking out the greateſt Stones, and 
ſtirting it with Shovels, till the Water is all 
muddy, the gravelly Stuff falling to the Bot- 
tom: Then they open the Vent, letting out 
the foul Water, and ſupplying it with Clean, 


till all the earthy Subſtance be waſhed away, 
and none but agravelly remains at the Bottom. 
Thus they continue waſhing till about ten of 


the Clock before Noon, when they take the 
gravelly Stuff they have waſhed, and ſpread it 
on a Place made plain and ſmooth like a 


Bowling- alley, for the Purpoſe, near the Ci- 


ſtern ; which being ſoon dry'd by the Heat 


of the Sun, at that time of the Day, they 


very curiouſly look it over, that the ſmalleſt 


bit of 2 Stone can hardly eſcape them. If 


they find a large Stone, they - deliver it not 
till they have done Work; and then very pri- 
vately, leſt it ſhould come to the Knowledge 
of the Governor of the Place, and he require 
a Share, which in the Kingdom of Golconda 


is uſually practis d, without reſpect to any 


Agreement made with them. 

The Miners, thoſe that employ them, and 
the Merchants that buy the Stones of them, 
are generally Ethnicks; not a Muſulman that 
ever I heard of, followed the Employment, 
Theſe Labourers and their -Employers are 


 Tellings's, commonly Natives of or near the 
Place. The Merchants are the Banians of 
 Guzarat, who, for ſome Generations, have 


forſaken. their own Country to take up the 
Trade, in which they have had ſuch Succeſs, 
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that cis now ſolely ingroſſed by them; Who 
14 


Surat, Goa, Golconda, Viſiapour, Agra, : Delly, 


correſponding with their Countrymen in 


(1 


* 


and other Places in India, furniſh; them all wih 


Diamonds. | 


W EON HARD YHANOITAOD 
The Governornors of the Mines are alſo 
Idolaters. In the King of Golcondas Domini- 
ons, a Feulinga Bramme rents moſt of them, 


whole Agreement with the Adventurer is, that 


all the Scones they find under a * Pagoda Weight* A Pa. 


| n | 0 | ; o 4 5 
are to be their own,” and all of tpat Weight hheigbe 


». 


* 


and above it to be his, for the King's (Uſe; 


ked, only a poor Clout about their Middle, 
and à Saſh on their Heads; they dare not 
wear 2 Coat, leſt the Governor ſay they are 


thriven much, are Rich, and ſo enlarge his 
Demands on them. The Wiſeſt, when they 


Both Merchant and Miner go generally Na- gelius, 


find a great Stone, conceal it till they have 


an Opportunity, and then with Wife and 


Children run all away into the Viſiapour Coun- 
try, where they are ſecure and well uſed, 


by Reaſon whereof their Mines are much 
more populous, and better employed than 
thoſe of Golconda. 1051 395 


It is obſeryable, that notwithſtanding the 
Agreement with the Adventurers of the 


Mines, that all Stones above a certain Weight, 


ſhall be for the King's Uſe; yet in the Me- 


tropolis of either Kingdom, as the Cities of 


Golconda and Viſiapour are, there is no Sei- 
zure, all Stones are free: And the late De- 
deceaſed King, Abdub Cutopſhaw of the for- 
mer, and Edelſbau of the latter, would not 


only give. very great Prices for large Stones, 


but richly Veſt, and preſent the Merchant 
that fold them with Horſes, or ſomething 
| 0 217% £7. 22 
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The Preſent State 
elſe of value, thereby encouraging others to 
bring the like. 1 x9 


Before I proceed farther North, it may be 


proper to take notice of the Mountains of 
Gate or Baligate, which divide the hither Pe- 
ninſula of India from North to South. And 
it is here that moſt of the Raja's or Naiques 
live that have not ſubmitted to the Mogul. 
Theſe People are look'd upon to be the moſt 
barbarous in India, and by many Travellers 


to be no better than ſo many Neſts of Rob- 
bers: Whereas the Truth is, they are the 


Original Inhabitants of the Country, and 


have the beſt right to the Plains as well as the 


Hills, but were driven up into the Mountains 
by the Moors, Arabians and Egyptians, who 


planted themſelves upon their Coaſts; but the 


Indians were never reduc'd into ſuch narrow 
Bounds by any of thoſe Nations as they are 
at preſent by the Moguls ; who being driven 


out of Tartary themſelves about 300 Years 


ſince, have over-run the whole Continent of 
India, from Tartary to Cape Comorin, diſpoſſeſ- 
ſing the Deſcendants of the Moors and Arabs 


of all the Plain Country, as they had before 


diſpoſſeſsd the Indians; and have alſo by 


Force or Fraud poſſeſs'd themſelves of great 
part of the Hilly Country, which was for- 


merly look'd upon to be inacceflible. Howe- 


ver there are no leſs than ſeventeen of theſe 


Raja's, or Sovereign Princes, in the Moun- 
tains, who are in a Confederacy againſt the 
Mogul, and ſometimes come down from their 
Hills and plunder the Towns under his Go- 
vernment; on which Account they have been 


| denominated Barbarous, when this is only by 


way of Retaliation for innumerable Injuries 


teceiv d. The late Aurengzebe did not only 


deſtroy 
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come at, but their Temples, and every thing 


Hoſpitable than the MoguPFs People, who 
give us ſuch terrible Repreſentations of 
them. 1 | 


a State of Innocency as this. Their Defence 
2 againſt their Potent Enemy unites them in 
the ſtricteſt Bands of Friendſhip. They ſeem 


= co live as if they were of one Family. Their 


Governors neither Oppreſs or Tyranize over 
them, and yet the common People preſerve 


Slavery or Infolence in their looks. Retigion 
creates no Differences in the State or private 
Families. There are indeed ſeveral Caſts or 
= Sets amongſt them; but it is an unalterable 


Maxim never to change their Caft ; and if 


one wou'd become a Proſelyte to another Sect, 
he could not be receiv'd into 2 Caft which 
his Anceſtors were not of, ſo that there is no 
Contention on thoſe Heads; neither in their 
Buildings or their Cloathing do they affe& 
any more than what Nature requires to guard 
them from the Weather. They uſe a very 


Herbs, very little Meat, and always drefs'd 
the ſame way; they have no made Diſhes, 


Wine is to be found in the Country. The 


from Rice, but I did not obſerve that their 
Puperiors ever taſted it; and even among the 

common People Drunkenneſs is never 3 
= of, 


deſtroy all their Towns and Villages he cou'd 


they held to be moſt Sacred among them. The 
Europeans Who have been amongſt theſe Moun- 
| taincers, actually find them more Civiliz'd and 


No Country ſure ever ſo nearly reſembled 


2 due Reſpect for them, and have nothing of 


WW fimple Diet, ſuch as Milk, Rice, Roots or 


and very litele variety in their way of Eating. 
Water is their uſual Drink; neither Beer or 


inferior People diſtil a fmall ſort of Arrack 


8 
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| of, or that Brawling and Quarrelling, which 


cular, namely, in believing all People but 


the more excuſable in, as they have receiv'd 


Daſſaim. 


the North, the Provinces of Candiſb and Chitor 


Miles from Eaſt to Weſt. The Bay of Indi. 


| tude of 19 Degrees and half: It is ſurrounded 
by a ſmall Channel which makes it an Iſland, 
and is defended by a pretty good Wall. It 5 


1 
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is ſo common in other Neighbourhoods, much 
leſs thoſe Oaths and Execrations fo frequent 
amongſt us. They don't ſeem to have mix'd 
with any other Nation; and as they never 
travel out- of their own Country, can have 
imported no foreign Vices : But they are 
even with the reſt of the World in one Parti- 


themſelves to be Barbarous ; which they are 


ſuch barbabrous Uſage from the Moors and 
Moguls, who have invaded and taken moſt 
of their Country from them. But I ſhall ſpeak 
more largely of this People when I come to 
treat of the Manners of the Indians in general, 
and proceed now to deſcribe the Situation of 
the Province of Guzurateor Cambaya. | 
Guzurate or Cambaya is bounded by the Bay 
of Indus, and the Province of Feſſelmere towards 


towards the Eaſt, the Province of Decan to- 
wards the South, and the Indian Ocean towards 
the Weſt. It extends from 19 Deg. odd Min, 
North Latitude, to near 25 Deg. ſo that it 
is upwards of three hundred Miles from South 
to North, and it is not leſs than four hundred 


on the North Weſt, and the Bay of Cambays 
on the South Eaft form great part of it into 2 
Peninſula. As to the Chief Towns in this 
Province, I ſhall firſt give an Account of the 
Ports and Places upon the Sea Coaft, proceed 
ing from South to North: And firſt, 
Baſſaim, or Baceim, which lies in the Lati- 


f 
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1 in Poſſeflion: of the Pertmgineſey who have built 
t ſix Churches and ſereral Convents in it, with 


d a Jeſuits College; and 't is ſaid, have ſeveral 
r of the neighbouring Villages under theit Ju- 
e riſdiction. Here reſides the Portugueſe Cap- 
e tain General of the North, who has a Sove- 


i- reign Juriſdiction over the Governor of this 
it and all their Northern Settlements. 
re About fifteen Leagues to the Northwaed Of Damen: 


d Baſſaim ſtands the Town of Daman. The Por- 
d 7ugueſe made themſelves Maſters: of this Place 
ſt in 1559, and have maintain'd their Poſ- 
ik ſeffion ever fince ; tho it was once beſieged 
to by Aurengxebe with a very great Army. It 
l, ſeems the Portugueſe ſallied out in the Night, 


of upon that Quarter of the Beſiegers, where the 

| Elephants ſtood, and put them into ſuch a 
ay Conſternation with their Fire-works, that 
ds they broke from their Keepers, trampled down 
tor their own People, and did more miſchief in 
0- © the Mogul's Army than it was poſſible for an 
ds Enemy to have done in ſo ſhore a time; 
in, © whereupon the Mogul thought fit to raiſe the 
it Siege, and was very cautious how he attack'd 
th WW any City in the Poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians 
el © afterwards. 
du: Daman is fituated at the Mouth of a River 
254 of the ſame Name, in 20 Deg. ſome odd M. 
02 North Lat. Three broad Streets run the length 
his of it, and four others croſs them, all regular- 
the ly built; but few of them have more than 


ed- one Floor. Every Houſe has its Gardens 
and Orchards adjoining to it, and the Com- 

i- paſs of the Town is two Miles round. It is 
led indifferently fortified, and hath a Harbour 
nd, for ſmall Veſſels in the Mouth of the River, 
t defended by a Fort; but Ships of Burthen 
in cannot enter it. The Portugueſe have ſeveral 
1 Churches 
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Churches and Convents here as in their other 
Settlements; and it muſt be admitted, that 


the Portugueſe have endeavoured the propaga- 


ting the Chriſtian Religion in India more 
zealonſly than any Proteſtant Nation what- 


ever. I am ſorry to obſerve it, but the Pro- 
teſtants do not ſeem to have any manner of 


Concern to advance the Chriſtian Religion 
among the Indians; and are ſo far from em- 
ploying Miſſioners for that purpoſe, that 
they have ſcarce Clergy-men ſufficient for 


their Factories, and in very many of them 


not a Clergy-man to be found ; while the 
Portugueſe have their Churches and Prieſts diſ- 
pers d throughout India, even at Agra, Delly, 


and Labor, the Capital Cities of India, in the 


Heart of the Mogul's Dominions, as well as 
in their own Settlements. I do not (ay this 


to reproach our own People, but that they 


might emulate that laudable Zeal they ob- 


ſerve in the Roman Catholicks, who many 
of them certainly run great Hazards, and un- 


dergo great Hardſhips co make Proſelytes to 
the Chriſtian Religion. It is a little ſtra;:ge 


ſo many Parties and Sects as we have amongſt 


us, who are zealouſly ſet upon Reforming 
each other, that not one of theſe Fathers 
ſhould ever take ic into his Thoughts to 
Preach the Goſpel to the Ignorant Indians. 
If, as they apprehend, the Roman Catholicks 
have Views to their Temporal Intereſts when 
they undertake cheſe Miſſions, and find their 


Account in thoſe Voyages ; if this be true, 


there is the greater Encouragement to immi- 


tate chem; buc I doubt theſe Inſfinuacions are 
often made ro excuſe our own ſluggiſh In- 
activity, who have indulg'd in Eaſe and 
Luxury ſo long that we cannot diſpence with 
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the Want and Hardſhips which muſt be ex- 

pected in ſuch an Undertaking. : 

But ro proceed, the next Port to the sarat. 

Northward of Daman is Surat, in the Latitude 

of 21 Deg. 30 Min. North Lat. Long. 72. 

from the Meridian of London. Ir ſtands on 

the River Tapte, about ten Miles diſtant from 

the Sea; and the Town winding with the 

River, is almoſt in the Form of. a Creſcent. 

It is defended by a Wall and Towers, and 

has a ſquare Caſtle, with a Tower at each 

Angle on the South Weſt part of it, which 

commands both the River and the Avenues 

to the Town by Land. The River runs on 

| one ſide of the Caſtle, and there is a Moat 

on the other. The City is between two and 

three Engliſh Miles in Circumference, and 

has ſix or ſeven Gates, at which Centinels are 

plac'd, who require a ſtrict account of ſuch 

| People as paſs them, if they have any Suſ- 

| picion of them, The Streets are moſt of 

them narrow, and the Houſes generally low 

and mean, the Sides being ſplinter'd with 

| {plic Cane, and the Roofs thatch'd with Ca- 

jan or Palm Leaves; but the Europeans, and 

ſome of the Rich Moors have more lofty 

| Houſes, buile with Brick or Stone, and co- 

| ver'd with Tiles. The Floors, both of the AP 

Upper and Ground Rooms, are of Terras, | 

| which is look'dupon to be cooler than Boards; 

| and they have no Glazing to their Windows 

that the Air may have a free paſſage. The 

| town is very populous, and the Bazar or 

Market- place throng'd with Banians and other 

Merchants, who ſtand with their Silks or Stuffs 

upon their Heads, or in their Hands, to ex- 

| pole them to Sale, In the middle of the 

City, before the Caſtle, is a large open Place 
w 0 
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call'd Caſtle-Green, from the neighbourhood of 
the Caſtle; where are laid all forts of Goods 
in the open Air, both Day and Night, except 
during the Monſoons ; and here the Europeans 


as well as Natives place their Bales, and : 


prepare to load their Ships. 

The Governor of this Caſtle is appointed by 
the Mogul every three Years ; but he has only 
the command of the Garriſon, and ſcarce ever 
ſtirs out of it till he is ſucceeded by another. 
This being at preſent a Port of the greateſt 
Trade of India, the Mogul has ever a watch- 
ful Eye over it, leaſt it ſhould be again 
Surpriz'd, as it was once by the Raja Sevagi, 
and plunder d: Sir George Oxendon was then Pre- 
ſident, and made a noble Defence, where- 
upon the Mogul preſented him with a Robe 
of Honour, and offer'd an Abatement of the 
Engl:ſb Cuſtoms to 2 4 per Cent. and che Eaſt- 


India Company preſented dir George with a Gold 
Medal with this Inſcription, Non minor eſt 


virtus quam querere parta tweri, Mr. Gerard An- 
ier, a ſucceeding Preſident, gave Sevagi a- 
nother Repulſe, when the Governor dare not 
oppoſe him, and ſaved the Caſtle as well as 
the Engliſh Houſe. 
There is alſo a Governor of the Townes: 


who is but Deputy to the Nabob, or Viceroy 


of the Province: To this Gentleman Fo- 
reigners apply on all Occaſions ; but he does 
not determine any thing of Conſequence 
without the Concurrence of the great Officers 
of the City, who are the Cogy, the Vacanaviſh, 
and Catoual: The Cog) is vers'd in the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the Empire, and is Judge in 
Civil Caſes. The V.c.nivith is deputed by 
the Emperor to ſend him a Weekly Account 
of all TranſaQions of Moment; and there is 

another 
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another Officer ſubordinate to him, who 
ſends an Account to Court of almoſt every 


thing that is ſaid or done in the Place, how 

trivial ſoever. The Catoual is a kind of Peace 
Officer, and rides three times through the 
Town every Night, viz. at 9, 12, and 3, and 
at 5 goes off his Watch, when a Drum beats, 


and a great Brazen Trumpet Sounds to give 


notice of the approach of Day. He is always 


attended by a guard of Soldiers; and if he 
meets with any diſorderly Perſons, either 


| confines them, or inflicts ſuch Corporal 
Puniſhment as he ſees fit; this is uſually 
done by the Chaw Buck, a moſt unmerciful 


Whip as ever was contriv'd ; and ſometimes 
the Offender receives the Baftinado. Bur 
notwithſtanding this City is ſo exceeding 


populous, and compos'd of ſo many various 


Nations, it is very ſeldom that any Tumult 


or Diſorder happens; and for Capital Offen- 
ces, ſuch as Murder or Robbery, they are 


ſcarce ever heard of in a great many Years, 


which in ſome meaſure may be aſcrib'd to the 


ſpeedy and impartial Puniſhment of Offenders, 
but more to che quiet Diſpoſition of the 
Pagan Inhabitants, who ſeldom give an Affront, 
and as ſeldom reſent an Injury. 8 

The Natives of Surat are either Moors, 
Mahometans, Banians, Parſies or Halachors. The 


Moors have the Government entirely in their 


Hands here as well as in all other Towns of 


India, under the immediate Dominion of the 
Mogul, which makes them treat the Pagan 


Natives with ſome Contempt; but the peace- 
able and ſubmiſſive Behaviour of the Pagans, 
who never contend for Places, or a Superi- 


ority to the Moors, abates much of their An- 
tipathy towards thoſe Idolaters, 15 
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The Banians of Surat, 2s in other Parts of 


India, are of a mild infinuacing Addreſs; and 


as they never contend with any other People, 
ſo they very ſeldon fall out among them- 


| ſelves: If they obſerve the Eurpeans they 


deal with to be in a Paſſion, hey wichdraw 
as ſoon as they have an Opportunity, and 
will not appear again till they have had time 
to Cool, and then apply to them in the 
ſofteſt Terms. But however obliging they 
may be in other reſpects, they are very 
careful of their Money, and heap up Treaſure 


without end. A Man worth forty thouſand. 


Pounds will traverſe the whole Town to get 
the value of a Half. penny. | = 
The Per/ies who inhabit Surat, are ſome- 
times call'd Gaures, or Worſhippers of Fire ; and 
are ſaid to have tranſplanted themſelves from 
Perſia to India when the Calif Oman conquer'd 
the Kingdom of Perſia, and brought it under 


the Dominion of the Mahometan;; and they 


{till profeſs the Antient Religion of the Per- 
ſians, worſhipping the Sun, Fire, &c. They are 
generally Weavers, and make moſt of the 
Silks and Stuffs that are wrought in Surat. 
I ſhall enlarge further on the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of this People when I come to treat 
of che ſeveral Religions that are profeſs'd in 


India, and only take notice here of the Bury- 


ing Place they have near Surat. The greateſt 
Honour theſe People think they can do to 
the Remains of their deceas'd Friends, is to 
expoſe the Corps to be devoured by Birds of 
Prey: They look upon theſe living Tombs 


to be preferable to any other kind of Sepul- 


chre. = 
The Place whither they carry their Dead 


ſtands in the Fields, about a Mile from the 


City, 
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City, and is ſurrounded wich a Wall twelve 
Foo high, and a hundred in Circumference. 
* The Ground within is rais'd about four Foot, 

and made floping, that all the Moiſture may 
| drain from the Carcaſſes into a Sink made 
| for that purpoſe. Nothing can be more 
| ſhocking than a View of this Burying Ground, 


as 'tis call'd : Here you ſee a multicude of 
dead Bodies, loathſom and diſcoloured ; ſome 


Green, others Yellow ; ſome Bleeding freſh, 
with their Eyes torn out by the Vultures which 
reſort thither ; ſome with all the Fleſh of 


their Cheeks pull'd off; great Holes eaten in 


| ſeveral parts of their Bodies, and the Skin 
* torn and mangled from one end to the other; 
ſome Parts are hardned by the Sun like a 
piece of Tann'd Leather, while others are 
clean pick'd as a Skeleton. The Vultures, tis 
obſerv'd, regale their Smell as well as their 
Tafte with theſe Carcaſſes, and will place 
themſelves down the Wind on purpoſe to en- 
joy the admir'd Perfume; and ſometimes 
= cram themſelves with Human Fleſh till they 
are hardly able to riſe from the Ground. 
here are ſtill a fourth ſett of People who 
= inhabit Surat, call'd Halacbors, which in the 
* Perſian Language ſignifies ſuch Perſons as 


any kind of Fleſh or Fiſh; and are fo little 
troubled with a nice Palate, that a piece of 
> Carrion goes down with them as well as the 
beſt Meat that can be bought. Theſe People 
ate employ'd in all the vileſt Offices, ſuch as 
: ſweeping the Streets, carrying away the 


Bodies to their proper Burying Place, which 
Offices wou'd defile a Moor or Banian, Theſe 
| are 


| give themſelves a Liberty of eating or drink- 
ing any thing. Theſe drink Wine, and eat 


Dung, and in waſhing and carrying out dead 
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are look'd upon therefore by them as a moſt 


vile and contemptible Generation; and you 
cannot affront a Man more than in calling 
him Halachor : However theſe poor People 


are not at all concern'd themſelves art; the 


Appellation, but perform their Drudgery 


quietly without any Reluctance, cringing and 


fawning upon all they paſs by, but induftri- 
_ ouſly avoid the touching of any Perſon who 

would look upon himſelf defil'd by it. 
The Eaſt-India-Company have a Preſident at 
Surat who lives in great State. There is alſo 


an Accomptant, Store-keeper and Purſer Ma- 
rine, which conſtitute the Council: Theſe 


have their Secretary, who uſually ſucceeds in 


the Council on a Vacancy. There are alſo 


Factors, Writers, and Apprentices who ſerve 
three or five Years, according to their A- 
greement with the Company, and then are 
gradually advanced. Theſe have their Diet 
and Lodging in the Factory as well as Sala- 
ries, with a Liberty of Trading in India from 
Port to Port; and thoſe of any Credit, who 
have not Money of their own to trade with, 
may have it on Bottomree at 25 per Cent, of 
the Banians, of which they often make Cent. 
per Cent. in ſome Voyages. The Company 
have a Chaplain who Preaches once, and reads 
Prayers three times every Sunday, and twice 
on other Days. He takes Place after the 


ſecond in Council, and is treated with great 


Reſpect, having a fine Horſe or a Coach at 
his Command, and is handſomly attended; 
for the Company entertain forty or fifty black 
Pæons, who ſerve for Soldiers or Servants to 


the Factory indifferently. The Salary of the 


Preſident is 300 l. per Ann. The Second 1201, 
The Chaplain 100 J. per Ann. The Senior 
| a PF.lactors 
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Factor who are of the Council, 40 J. The "= 
Junior Factor, 15 J. the Writers 7 1, per Ann. 
the Pæons have no more than four Roupies. a 

Man, or 95. a Month. PE PE 
The Houſe where the Engliſh Factor re- 

ſide belongs to the Mogul, and is Rented of 

him for 60 J. per Ann. it lies on the North-weſt 
part of the Town, having Convenient 
E7 Lodgings for forty Perſons, beſides the Preſi- 

dents Appartment. It has Cellars, a Ware- 

houſe, a Tanque or Reſervatory of Water, 

and a Hummum : There is ſeldom much Rent 
paid, being uſually laid out in repairing, or 

making Additions to the Building. | 

The Preſident has the Superindence of all \| 

the Settlements of the Eaſt-India Company, | 
and of their Factors and Agents, on the Weſt 
{ ſide of India, and towards the North, as at A- 
ga, Amadabad, &c. and makes 2 great figure | | 
at Surate. £4 | | | 
VV«d The Company's Table where the whole Engliſh 
. Factory Eat, is Nobly provided; they have Fo 
1 not only Perſian Wine and Punch, but the e. 
Wine and Beer of Europe. They have three 
„ Cocks of ſeveral Nations, and are ſerv'd with 
Hall manner of Varieties the Country affords. 
t All the Diſhes, Plates, and Drinking Veſſels 
y are of Silver, and on Sundays and publick 


E Days, the Entertainment is ſtill more Mag- 
e nificent, and after Dinner the Preſident fre- 
* quently invites the Factors abroad to ſome 


at ſhady Garden without the City, on the fide 

of a Tanque or Canal. He is carry'd thither 

in his Palanquin, on the Shoulders of four Ac 
Pæons, with two Union Flags before him, e a 
and ſome fine Perſian or Arabian led Horſes, with a _ 
richly accoutred. The Sadles of theſe, and bending _ 
the Horſes the Factors ride, are of embroi- Canopy. 
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der'd Velvet: The Heads of the Bridles and 
the Houſen glittering with Silver; and 


the Captain of the Pæons on Horſeback, leads 


forty or fifty of his Men.on Foot, as a Guard 
to the Preſident, The Council follow in 


large Open Coaches, but inſtead of Horſes, 


after the Cuſtom of the Country, they are 
drawn by Oxen ; the reſt of the Factory ride 
in Hackeries,a kind of two wheel'd Coaches, 
without rais'd Seats, or on Horſeback, there 
being a Set of fine Horſes kept at the Com- 
pany's Expence, in order to make a Grand 
Appearance, than which nothing turns to a 
better Account in India, therefore none of 


the Council ever ſtir out of the City Gates, 


without four or five Pæons to attend on their 


Coach, and the Engliſh Chief at Surate, has 


almoſt as much Reſpect paid him as the Go- 


vernour of the Place. The Factors, when 


they go to an Indian Entertainment, conform 


themſelves to the Cuſtom of the Eaſt, lying 
upon Perſian Carpets, but in the Factory they 


ſit on Chairs after the Engliſh Manner. 


Tombsof The Engliſh, as well as other Nations, have 
the Euro their burying Place about half a Mile from 
peans at the City, and ſeem to imitate the Mabome- 


Sur ates 


tans in the Magnificence of their Tombs: 


The moſt remarkable of the Engliſh, are thoſe 
of Sir John Oxondon, and the Preſident Angiers, 


adorn'd with Noble Towers, and Minorets, 
and the Dutch vie with them in this Extrava- 
gance : But there is one built by the Order of 
a Jolly Duich Commander much talk'd of for 
the Humour of it; it is adorn'd it ſeems with 
three large Punch Bowls, in which his ſurviv- 
ing Countrymen, according to his dying 
Requeſt, frequently remember him till they 
are very merry. 1 f . 
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The Engliſh Factory, as well as the French 7 
and Dutch, find great Diſadvantages in being — 


ſo much in the Power of the Moors, for if any t Strate. 


of the Shipping belonging to the Moors hap- 


| pen to be taken by Pyrates, they expect the 


Europeans ſhould be anſwerable for the Da- 


mage, and will block up their Factories, with 


a Body of Troops, that none can go in or out. 


But the Dutch, it ſeems, know how to make 


themſelves Satisfaction, by blocking up the 
Mogul's Ports with their Ships. In the Year 
1691. the Engliſh Factory was ſurrounded” 


by a Guardof Horſe and Foot, and the French, 


and Dutch were confin'd within the Walls of the 
Town, upon the Complaint of Abdel Gifford, 


A rich Moor, that a Ship of his was taken by 


Hatmen, by which they mean Europeans, and 
Reſtitution was expected to be made by the 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch ; becauſe the 
Pyrate had ſhewn all their Colours. The 
Engliſh Preſident hereupon repreſented to the 


” Governor,that Abdel Gifford was not to be Cre- 


dited, having formerly ſuborn'd ſeveral Sai- 
lors to depoſe, that one of his Ships were taken, 
who afterwards confeſs'd they were brib'd by 
him to commit the Perjury; but ſhou'd the 

Charge appear to be true, it was as unreaſona- 


7 ble that the Europeans ſhould be requir'd to reſtore 


ſuch Effects as were taken at Sea, as that the 
Mogul ſhould make Satisfaction for all Robbe- 
ries committed by Land: The Pyrates at Sea- 


were neither authoriz'd by the Company, = - 
within their Power. But it being diſcover'd 


afterwards, that the Danes had taken that 
Mooriſh Ship by way of Reprizal for ſome In- 
jury they had receiv'd, the Engiſh were reſtor d 
to their Liberty, after they had remain'd in 


Confinement near four Months, The next 


K 2 {i Year 
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Year, the ſame 4bd:l Gifford in order to make 


up his Loſſes, exhibited another Complaint 


of a Ship's being taken and plunder'd at Sea, 
and procur'd the Engliſh Factors to be confin'd 


again, but happily for them the Deceit was 


diſcover'd, and it was prov'd, that part of 
the Money Gifford pretended to have loſt, was 
brought by himſelf aſhore Clandeſtinely, and 
lodg'd in a Garden by the River ſide, which 
procur'd the Engliſh their Liberty, and brought 


Infamy enough on their Old Accuſer. But 


{till it ſeems great Preſents were expected by 


the Nabob or Viceroy, and other of the Mogul's 


Officers, for obtaining that Diſcharge, for 


Juſtice it ſelf muſt be purchaſed, and without 


A pair of Gloves or a well apply'd Bribe, it is 
not eaſy to obtain a Hearing. 


= 


Before I leave the Town of Surate, I muſt 


obſerve, that here are no Publick Houſes of. 


Entertainment, but there are large Buildings, 
which ſome call Carevanſeras, where Travel- 
lers may Sleep, and dreſs their own Diet,. 
and theſe Houſes are to be found at proper Di-. 
ftances, on all the great Roads; near them 


there is uſually aTanque,orReſervatory of Wa- 


ter, for the Uſe of thoſe that bate there. In the 


Suburbs of Surate, there is one of theſe great 


Tanques or Reſervatories, lin'd with Free- 


Stone, and Steps down the ſide of it, a Mile in 


Compaſs, having no leſs than 100 Angles, 
Notwithſtanding the Engliſh, French, and Dutch 
have a great Trade in this City, it is not 
comparable to what the Moors, Armenians, 
Banians, Arabians, and Jews carry on here; 
one of theſe Merchants, we are told, 
was able to fit out a Fleet of fifteen or ſixteen 
Sail of Ships himſelf. Tl:o* the Mogul is an 
Abſolute Prince, and claims the ſole Property 
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of all the Lands of the Country, I don't find 
any Sovereign in the World, who gives great- 
er Encouragement to his Trading Subjects of 


all Religions and Perſwaſions. As to the Eu- 
ropeans Who Trade hither, the Dutch have 
much the greateſt Advantage, for if the Mo- 


gul inſiſts upon ſuch Cuſtoms as they don't ap- 
prove of, they Block up his Ports, and com- 


pel him to lower them, as they have done 


within theſe few Years, and while the Exgi;ſh 


pay almoſt four per Cent. the Dutch do not pay 


more than two + Cuſtom. There are ſeveral 


Engliſb Merchants at Swrate, beſides thoſe in 


the Factory, who live under the Protection 
of the Government, notwithſtanding all the 


Repreſentations of the Eaſ-India Company to 
the contrary. While we had two Compa- 
nies, they had ſeparate Houſes, and liv'd iti 


as great Enmity, as if they had been at Open 
Par, and it ſeems, contracted ſuch averſions 


bg 


to each other, that when their Maſters were 


United, they could hardly ſpeak Peaceably 


when they met; and the baſe Inſinuations and 


Repreſentations they made of one another 

= while they were diſtint, muſt of Neceflicy 

create a very deſpicable Opinion of the Es- 
= 2} among the Natives. 1 


Ten or twelve Miles to the Northward of Salle. 


 Surate, lies a little Bay called Swalley-bole 3 


here the European Shipping uſually Load and 


Daload their Goods, for there is no coming 


near Surate with large Veſſels. The Engliſb, 
| French, and Dutch, have each of them their 
| Chuoltery or Place to Lodge in, within half 2 
Mile of the Sea, wich Yards and Ware-houſes 
| toStow their Goods in. While the Shipping 
lies here, which is from Seprember to March, 


| the Banians, Armenians, and Moors, build little 


Hutts 


"= 
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Hutts along the Shore, where they expoſe 


their Goods to Sale as in a Fair. 
Baroche ſtands about fifry Miles to the 
Northward of Surate, it is ſituate on a Hill, 


and was formerly Wall'd about, and eſteem' d 


2 Place of great Strength, but the Fortifica- 
tions are run to ruin; however it is ſtill a 
Place of Trade, and the Ergliſh and the 


Cambaya. 


Dutch have their Agents here. 
The City of Cambaya lies in the Lat. 23 


Deg. at the very bottom of the Gulph of 


Cambaya, It is much bigger than Surate, and 


had formerly a better Trade, but the Trade 


is now removd to Surate: The Portugueſe 
were once in Poſſeſſion of this Place, as 2 


as of Baroche and Surate, but were beaten out of 


them by the Moors: The City of Cambaya 


is ſurrounded with a Brick Wall, and Towers 


at the uſual Diftances ; the Streets are wide, 


and the Houſes buile of Brick dry'd in the 
Sun, and it has a large old Caftle. The 


Inhabitants are chiefly Baniaus and Ravboots, 
who are ſo bountiful to Monkies, whom they 
have in great Veneration, that chey perfectly 
{warm here. The Sepulchres of the Princes 


of Cambaya, are in this City. Here was an 


Hoſpital erected formerly for Beafts and 


ſometimes rendevouz. 


other Animals, which is run to ruin. The 
Tide ruſheth i into the Bay of Cambaya ſo furi- 
ouſly, that 'tis ſaid, the ſwifteſt Horſe Can- 


not keep Pace with i it. 


SGeoga lies on the Weſt Side of the Gulph of 
Cambaya, almoſt over againſt Baroche, in 21 
Deg. N. Lat. It is but an inconſiderable Town, 
about 30 Deg. to the South-Weſt of Cambaya, 
where the Portugueſe Shipping bound for Goa, 
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Diu ſtands upon an Iſland of the ſame bis. 
Name, on the left Hand as we enter the 
Gulph of Cambaya, in the Lat. of 20 Deg. 
40 M. The Iſland is about three Miles in 
Length, and one in Breadth, ſeparated from 
the Main by a narrow Channel. The Por- 
ingueſe poſſeſſed themſelves of it about the 
= Year 1515, and Fortified it: It was naturally 
very Strong, and one of the Forts ſtands 
upon a high Rock, to which there is no acceſs, 
but by a very ſteep narrow Paſſage, and it 
has a double Moat, into which the Water 


: flows from the Sea. Badur, King of Guzarate 
| laid Siege to Dia ſoon after the Portugueſe 
„took it, but was forc'd to raiſe the Siege. 

1 | Bader prevail'd with the Grand Seignior after- 
F | wards, to ſenda great Fleet, and 20000 Men 
co his Aſſiſtance; and tho they attack'd the 
s Portugueſe with their united Forces, were beat- 

„ enoff the Iſland, leaving their Artillery, Bag- 

e gage, and Wounded Men behind them: When 

e the Portugueſe flouriſhed, the Trade here was 
. almoſt equal to that of Surate, but it has long 
y been upon the decline. | 
Y Þ 4nadabad, or Amadaver, is the Capital City Anade 
* of Guzurate, and Seat of the Viceroy : It lies 44. 
nin the Lat. of 23 Deg. 40 M. Long. 72 from 
d the Meridian of London; being about 140 
ne | Miles to the Northward of Surate : It had once 
5. the Name of Gurdebad, or the Habitation of 
n. © Duft, from the Clouds of Duſt that are ſome- 

5 times rais'd there. It ftands in a fine Plain, 
of and is Water'd by a little River, which in the 
21 time of the Rains riſes to a great Height, 


and overflows the plain Country. The Town 
is enclos'd with a Wall of Brick and Stone, 
| and has Towers on it at the uſual Diſtances. 
| It has twelve Gates, and is three or four Miles 
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are generally wide, but the principal 
Street is not leſs than thirty Paces over. 


- planted on every Side. On the Weſt Side of 


| Fuma Meſgid, or the Fridays Moſque, whither 
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in Length with the Suburbs: The Streets 


The Meidan Cha, or King's Square, is 700 
Paces long, and 400 broad; and has Trees 


this Square is the Caſtle, and the great Cara- 
vanſera for Lodging Strangers ſtands on the 
South; and there are ſeveral other Buildings 
in it, where the Catual adminiſters Juſtice. 
Near the Meidamalſo ſtands one of the Mo- 
guPs Palaces: Over the Gate is a large Bal- 
cony, where the Country Muſick and Trum- 
pets, ſtand and Play Morning, Noon, and in the 
Evening: The Engliſh Factory is in the mid- 
dle of the Town, and the Datch have another 
in the great Street, and their Ware-houſes 
are uſually fill'd with rich Indian Goods. = 

There are a great many Moſques, or Ma- 
hometan Temples in this City, but that call'd 


moſt People reſort on that Day, is the No- 
bleſt: It is aſcended by ſeveral large Steps, 
and before it has a Square Cloiſter, of 140 
Paces in length, and 120 in breadth, adorn'd 
with twelve Domes, and an open pav'd 
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Square in the middle of it. In the Front of 


the Temple, are three large Arches, and on the 
Sides two great Doors which open into it, o- 
ver which are very high Steeples, from 
whence they call the People to their Devo- 
tions. The chief Dome is ſurrounded with 
ſeveral other ſmall ones, and two Minorets or 
Spires. The whole Pile is ſupported by 44 
Pillars, ſtanding in two Rows, and the Pave- 
ment is of Marble. There are abundance of 
Pagoda's, or Idol Temples alſo in Amadabad, 
but the fineſt of them Aurengxebe converted into 
; 1 | 2 
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a Moſque, at which Ceremony he Order” 
a Cow to be kill'd in the Temple, being al- 


again after it was ſo Polluted ; ind he Order'd 
all the Figures of Men and Beaſts to be de- 


fac'd, ſo that it has loſt much of its original 
Beauty. 5 


This Town is ſo intermix'd with Groves 
and Gardens, that at a diſtance it looks like 


Fn a Foreſt. The King's Garden, which lies 
without the Walls by the River Side, is fil'd 


with all the Fruits of India, It conſiſts in- 


deed of ſeveral Gardens thrown into the 


Form of an Amphitheatre, riſing gradually one 


above another; and on the higheſt is a Ter- 


ras, from whence there is a Proſpe& of the 
Country Villages for ſeveral Miles : Four or 
five Miles from Amadabat is the Village of 


Se rquech, where are the Tombs of the former 


Kings of Guzarat ; they are large ſquare Build- 
ings with three great Arches in each Front, 
and over them a great many leſſer. There 


is a magnificent Dome in the Middle, and 
= ſeveral little ones on the Sides of it; and 
the Tomb is always directly under the larg- 


eſt Dome. | 
At this Town Sick and Lame Beaſts and 


| Birds have Hoſpicals provided for them — 


the Compaſſionate Indians; who imagining 


the Souls of their Relations or Anceſtors may 


be remov'd into theſe Animals, think it the 
greateſt act of Charity to adminiſter to their 


Neceſſities: They will purchaſe infirm 
wounded Animals frequently of the Chriſti- 


ans and. Moors, to deliver them from the 
Cruelty of the Infidels, as they term them; 


and theſe Creatures remain in the Hoſpital 


till they die, W be cur'd; but if 


BY 


ſur'd that the Gentiles wou'd never enter it 


they 
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they recover, they are ſold to ſome of their 
own Perſuaſion, that they may not be abus d 
again. | 

To the Eaſtward of Guzurat lie the Pro- 


and Berar yinces of Candiſh and Berar, which are of lars 


Brampore 


Ra japore 


Ecbar pere 


Manaca 


Shapour 


Orixa 


Cuttack 


on the North, Orixa on the Eaſt, 
the South, and Guzurat on the Weft. The 


thrown into one, and have Chiror and Maloa 
Decan on 


Chief Town of Candiſh is Brampore, in 22 Deg. 
North Lat. and about two hundred and 
twenty Miles to the Eaſtward of Surat. This 
is 4 large City, and ſtands upon very uneven 
Ground. In the time of the Rains the Water 
runs through the lower Strees, and they ap- 
pear like ſo many Rivers. The Houſes ge- 
nerally have Clay Walls, and are but poor 
little Huts, except the Viceroy' s Palace, and 
ſome others of the Magiſtrates and principal 
Officers. Six or Seven Miles to the North- 
ward of Brampour ſtands the Town of Rajapore; 
and about fourſcore Miles further Northward 
the City of Ecbarpore, upon a good River, 
which falls into the Sea near Baroche; and 
fifteen Miles to the Northward of Ecbarpore is 
the famous Caſtle of Mandoa, which ftands 


on a high Hill, and is ſurrounded by a Wall 


of twenty Miles in Circumference. Sbapour 


is the Capital City of Berar, and lies in the 


Latitude of 22 Deg. odd Min. 5 
The Province of Orixa is bounded by the 
River Guenga, which divides it from Bengal 
on the North, by the Bay of Bengal on the 
Eaſt, Golconda on the South, and Berar on the 
Weſt. The Chief Town, which alſo bears the 
Name of Orixa, ſtands in the middle of the 
Province in 21 Deg: North Lat. and is about 
100 Miles Weſtward of the Bay of Bengal. 
The Town of Culiack Hos in 20 Deg. Nin 
in. 
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Min. and is about 60 Miles from the Sea. 
Balliſore, where all European Ships which are Baliſore 


bound for Bengal and the Ganges take in a 


Pilot, lies near the Mouth of a River of the 
ſame Name, where it falls in the Bay. This 
Place is in the Latitude of 2r Deg. ſome odd 


Minutes; and here the Engliſh have a Facto- 
ry. The Road is pretty ſafe, and it is a Place 
of ſome Trade. 

To the Northward of Baliſore ſtands die | 


Town of Pipley, where the French and Dutab pipley 


have each of them a Factory. This Town is 
ſituated on a River, but not deep enough to 
admit of any large Veſſels, which are oblig d 

to remain in the Road ſome diſtance from it. 


The Provinces of Chitor and Malva are ge- ee and 
nerally laid into one, and are bounded by Malvs 


Gualeor on the North, Bengal on the Eaſt, 
Candiſh and Berar on the South, and Guzarate 


on the Weſt. The chief Town is Chitor, the 


Seat of Raja Rana's, ſaid to be the Deſcendant 
of Porus who fought with Alexander; but Porus 
at that time was Sovereign of the greateſt 
part of Indoſtan, and his Capital City gene- 
rally held to be Delly. Chitor indeed was a 
Fortreſs, whoſe Situation render'd it impreg- 
nable, and therefore probably was by ſome 


| i'd the Capital of his Dominions. Ir lies 


almoſt under the Tropick of Cancer, and 
about three hundred Miles to the Northward 
of Brampour. 


The Chief Town of Malva is Ratipore, or Ratipore 
= Rontipore, It lies upon a fictle River in the | 


Latitude of 25 Degrees North, and is a Place 
of good Trade. 


Bengal is the moſt Eaſterly Province of the pug! 
Mogul's Dominions. It is bounded by the 


Provinces of Pains and Feſuat towards the 
L2 North, 
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North, the Kingdom of Aracan and Tipra 
towards the Eaſt, the Bay of Bengal and 

the Province of Orixa towards the South, 

and with the Province of Malva towards the 
Welt; it is in Length from Eaſt to Weſt up- 
wards of Four hundred Miles, and near three 
hundred in Breadth from North to South, 

and is uſually compar'd to Egypt for its fruit- 
13 fulneſs, the River Ganges dividing it ſelf into 
iy ſeveral Branches in this Province, and an- 

wn | 55 nually overflowing it, as the Nile does Egypt. 

ol Daccs The chief Towns are r. Dacca, which 
1 lies upon one of the Eeſtern Branches of 
10 the Ganges in the Latitude of 24 Degrees; 
1 it is four or five Miles in Length, but very 
W | narrow, winding with the River, This may 
9 properly be call'd the Capital, being the Seat 
thi | of the Viceroy, and here the Engliſh and other 
i Europeans have their Agents to take care of 
bh their Trade, which is very conſiderable in 
Rogema- this Province, 2. Ragemabal ſituated higher 
hat up the Ganges, and is between two and three 
| hundred Miles from the Mouth of it, in the 
= Latitude of 25 Degrees. Below Ragemabal 
1 Caſſimba- lies the City of Caſſimbazar, Lat. 24, where 
the Europeans have their Factors, the Coun- 
try affording great Quantities of Silk and 
Muſlins. To the Southward of Caſſimbaz ar 

Hurgly ſtands the City of 4. Huegly upon an Iſland 
made by the Ganges, in the Latitude of 

23 Degrees, about a hundred Miles from 

the Mouth of the River: It is a large Town, 

and beſides Moors and other Indians, has ſe- 

veral thouſand Portugueſe Chriſtians in it: 

Moſt European Nations who trade to India 

had their Factories here, and particularly 

the Engliſh; but the Unhealchfulneſs of the 
Situation induc'd them to remove, and the 

| . 5 Engliſh 
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Engliſh have ſince built them a Fort a little 
below near Calcutta, which they nam'd Fort 
William, from the Prince of Orange, who 
mounted the Throne of England about that 


| Time. The City of 5. Chatigan lies near 
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the Mouth of the moſt Eaſterly Branch 
of the Ganges. Here the Portugueſe ſet up 
for a Kind of Sovereignty formerly, and aſ- 
ſociating with Pyrates and Banditti of all 
Nations, own'd no Subjection to their own 


7 


o 


Chatigan 


Prince or the Prince of the Country, but 


committed daily Robberies by Sea and 
Land, and ſo interupted all Commerce, that 
the late Mogul found ic neceſlary to ſend 
an Army againſt them and extirpate them. 


6. Malda which ſtands a little to the Eaſt. 
ward of Ragemabal, where the Europeans al- 
ſo have their Factors. e 


Having deſcrib'd the Situation of the 


Southern Provinces of India, I come to enu- 


merate thoſe in the North, which are 1. 
Cabul, 2. Haican or Ballochi, 3. Multan, 4. 
Buc kor, 5. Tatta or Sinda, 6. Feſſelmere and 
Soret, 7. Hindouns, 8. Fenupar or Fengapour, 
9. Pencab or Lahor, 10. Delly, 11. Agra, 12. 


 Bando or Aſmer, 13. Gualeor, 14. Narwar, 15. 


Caſſimere, 16. Bankiſh or Carkares, 17. Naugracut 
and Siba, 18. Famba and Becar, 19. Gor, 20. 


Canduana and Patan, 21. Sambal and Mevat, 
22. Halabas, Rotas, Paina and Feſuat, gene- 


rally reckon'd Part of Bengal, There are 
ſome other Provinces named in the Maps, 
but they are all included in theſe that are here 


enumerated; Candahor is indeed frequently 


reckond to be a Province of India, but this 
having been near a hundred Years under the 


Dominion of Perſia, I chuſe to place it in that 


* 


On 
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cabal On the North-Weſt Part of the Mogul's 
Dominions lies the Province of Cabal, hay- 

ing the Mountain Caucaſus, which divides it 

from Usbeck Tartary, on the North, the Pro- 

vince of Caſimere on the Eaſt, Haican on 

the South, and Condabor in Perſia on the 

Weſt: The Country is generally .barren, 

but there is a great Trade for Horſes and 

other Cattle, which are brought hither from 

Perſia and Tartary, from whence the great- 

eſt Part of India are ſupply'd. The Capi. 

tal City of this Province is Dabul, in the 
Latitude of 34 Degr. 30 Minutes: It is 2 

large City, and being near the Frontiers 

both of Perſia and Tartary, is fortified as well 

as moſt Towns in India. 7 
Haican Haican or Ballochi has the Province of 
Cabul on the North, Attock on the Eaſt, Mul. 

tan on the South, and the Kingdom of Per- 

ſia on the Weſt, the chief Town whereof 

is Duckee, in the Latitude of 32 Degrees. 
Alen AAultan is bounded by Haican on the North, 
| by Fengapore and the Hindowns towards the 
 Eaft, Buckor towards the South, and Perf 
on the Weſt; the chief Town is Multan, 
in the Latitude of 30 Degrees N. 
Buc kor has Multan on the North, the Hin- 
downs on the Eaſt, Tatta or Sindi on the 
South, and Perſia on the Eaſt; the chief 
Town is of the ſame Name, and lies in 29 
Degrees N. Lat. 2 
Sind; Sind; or Tata is bounded by Buckor on the 0 
| North,  Feſſelmere and Soret on the Eaft, the be 
Gulph of Sindi or Indus on the South, and {Mat 

Perſia on the Weſt, The River Sindi ot N 

Indus diſcharges it ſelf by ſeveral Mouths ar 

into the Gulph of Sindi here, and gives its MW: 
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Name to the whole Empire of Indoſtan, as well 

as to this Province. 

| The Capital City is Tata, which lies in the 

Lat. of 25 Deg. 30 M. upon a ſmall Iſland, 

made by the Weſtern Branch of the Indus, 

and was a Town much Traded to former- 

ly by the Portugueſe. Dial is another Port 

| well known to all that uſe theſe Seas; lying 
in a Bay about fifty or ſixty Miles to the 

j. Weftward of Tata. Theſe five Provinces are 

e Contiguous to Perſia, and moſt of them well 

a © Water'd by the River Indus, and other fine 

rs Streams; - but the Mouth of the Indus being 

11 © choak'd up with Sand, the Trade is not ſo 

: | conſiderable as might be expected from their 

of! Situation. 

il. | The Provinces of Feſſelmere and Soret be- Jeſſehmere 
r- ing contiguous, I ſhall throw them into one: and So- 
ol They have Buckor on the North, Aſiner on 
the Eaſt, the River Paddar on the South, 


ch, ; 8 which ſeparates them from Guzarate, and the 

he Province of Sindi on the Weſt: The chief 

fa Town of Feſſelmere, is of the ſame Name, and 

an, lies in 27 Deg. N. Lat. The Capital of Soret 

is FJaganet. Lat. 26 NM. 

in- The Hindowns and Aſmer lying contiguous, The Hine 
and little k f either, I ſhall ſpeak , 

the ; nd very little known of either, I ſhall ſpeak pe 

ief of them as one Province. Fengapore lies on 


the North of them. The Provinces of Delly 
and Agra on the Eaſt and South, and Feſſelmere 


the on the Weſt : The Inhabitants are ſaid to 
the be different from any otherRaceof the Indians, 
and and never to have intermix'd with their 
or Neighbours. Their Country Mountainous 


and Barren, which is probably the Reaſon 


5 its we have ſuch imperfect Accounts of this Peo- 
206 ple. Every Writer almoſt gives us a different, 


and ſome, inconſiſtent Accounts of them, and 
cherelore 
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therefore I chooſe to defer ſaying any thing 
more of them, till further Diſcoveries are 

made. 

Jengapore., The Province of Fenapar or r Fengapore, has 

> Pencab or Labor on the North, the Hindowns 

and Delly on the Eaſt and South, and Mul- 

ten on the Weſt; rhe Capitai City i is Jenga- 

. pore, ſituate on the River Chaul, in the Lat, 

= | of 31 Deg. 

176 . Attock is Bounded by Caſſimere on Ss North, 

iy = pPencab on the Eaſt, Multcn on the South, and 

110 : | Hayean on the Weſt, the chief Town whereof 

i is Arrock, ſituate on the Indus, in 33 Degrees 
1 Caſſin mere is Bounded on the North b 

_—_ Mount Caucaſus, which ſepara: es ic from 255 j 

tary, by Bankiſh, or Karkares on the Eaſt, che 

Province of Pencab or Labor on the South, and 

Cabul on the Weſt, and lies between the 34th 

and 3th Deg. of N. Lat. as near as I can 

compute; but the Northern Boundaries of 

this Province, and indeed of India in general, 

are very little known. I believe none of our 

Geographers will pretend that an Obſlerva- 

tion was ever taken in that part of India which 

= adjoins to Mount Caucaſus, and nothing can 

be more uncertian, than the computing the 

Laticude of Places, by the Number of Miles 

they are diſtant from one another. This Pro- 

Vince is encompals' d on every Side with 
Mountains, but is it ſelf a fine fertile Plain, 

through which innumerable little Rivers de- 

ſcend from the Hills, which, together with 

the Northerly Situation, renders it mighty 
agreeable to the Sun- burnt Inhabitants of the 
Southern Provinces. The Complexion of 


the Natives i: 15 not inferiour to that of the Eu 
| | ropean, 
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of PROPER INDIA. 81 
ropeans, and the Country is ſaid to produce 
moſt of the Fruits of Europe. N 
The Town of Caſſimere, which gives Name Caſſmere 
to the Province, lies in the Latitude 35 De- 
grees ſome odd Minutes, and is about two 
Miles in length and one in breadth, ſeated 
on à ſmall Lake; it has no Walls, nor was 
thought to need any, the Avenues ro the 
Country being look'd upon as inacceſſible, 
till Akbar the Mogul found Means to corrupt 
the great Officers of the Prince it belong'd 
to, who betray'd their Country to him; this 
having ſince been the Summer's Retreat of 
ſeveral of the Mogul Emperors, attended by 
their great Omrab's and Vaſſal Princes, 
there are many beautiful Palaces, fine Gar- 
dens and Canals in the Neighbourhood of 
this City, which render the Country extreme- 
ly pleaſant, and occaſion it to be call'd the 
Paradiſe of the Indies. | 
The Province of Pencab or Labor, is boun- Labor 
died by Caſſimere and Bankiſh on the North, 
Siba and Jamba towards the Eaſt, Fengapore 
and Delly on the South, and Multan and At- 
tock on the Weſt, the chief Town is Labor, 
which lies on the River Ravi, a Branch of 
the Indus, in the Latitude of 33 Degrees odd 
Minutes, near a thouſand Miles to the North- 
ward of Surat: This is a large City, but not 
very antient, beng founded by the Mogul 
Amayum, who built a noble Palace here, and 
it was for ſome time the Capital of the Em- 
pice, but the Regal Seat has been ſince re- 
moy'd to Agra. The Streets of Labor are ſtrait, 
ſome of them a League in length, and we 4 
| fee the Ruins of ſeveral fine Palaces and pub- 3 
lick Buildings, which have been neglected 
ſince the Removal of the Court; there are 
| M- : alſo 
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ſome noble Moſques, Squares, Tanques, or 


Reſervatories of Water, and Gardens about the 
City, which diſcover the Magnificence of 


= 


the Mogul Princes who reſided: here; and 


here it is that the fine Walk of Trees termi- 


Jengapour 


Dell; 


nates, which begins at Agra, near five hun- 


dred Miles to the Southward of this City. 


| Fengapour or Fanupar, has part of Pencab on 
the North, Delly on the Eaſt, the Hendowns on 


the South, and part of Multan on the Welt ; 


the Name of the chief Town, is Fengapour, 
which lies upon the River Chaul, in 31 De- 


grees of North Latitude. | 
The Province of Dell, is bounded by that 


of Pencab and Famba towards the North, Be- 
car towards the Eaſt, Agra on the South, and 
Fengapour and the Hendowns towards the Weſt, 


the chief Town whereof is Delh, in the 


Latitude of 20 Degrees odd Minutes, ſeated 
on the Banks of the River emma or Femmina, 
in form of a Creſcent, and is about three 
Leagues in Circumference ; there are two 
noble wide Streets with Piazza's on each ſide, 
under which are Shops and Warehouſes, and 
over them a Terras ; theſe Streets terminate 
at a large handſome Square, on the other 
ſide of which ſtands the Palace; the reſt of 
the Streets are mean, and the generality of 
the Houſes no better than low thatch'd Cot- 
tages; the chief publick Buildings are the Pa- 


lace, fortified like a Caſtle, with a Wall, 


Towers, and a Moat, being near two Miles 


in Circumference : A great Moſque with ſe- 


veral fine Marble Domes, and a noble Cara- 


vanſara, built for the Entertainment of Stran- 


gers by a Mogul Princeſs. Near the Tomb 


generally ſaid to be erected by Alexander, al- 


of Amayum is an antient Stone Pyramid, 


ter 


| 


of | ge Ino. 
ter the Defeat of Porus, but the Inſcriptions 
on it are not Greek, as they wou d probably 
have been if the Grecians had erected it, at 
leaſt the Characters are ſo much defac'd, that 
they are not intelligible at this Day, either to 
Europeans or Indians: The Mogul deſtroy'd 
the antient  Delly when he took it from the 
* Patans; and Cha Fehan rebuilt a new City 
near the Place, which he call 'd after his own 
Name Cha Fehanabad, or the City of King 
Jehan, but it is much more known at preſent 
by the Name of Delly, the Name of the old 
City; the fine Walk of Trees from Agra to 
Labor, runs by Delly. 
The Kingdom or 1 of Agra, ſome- Ara 
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times call'd Indoſtan, is bounded on the North 
„ by Dell, on the Eaſt by Sambal, on the 
South by Gaaleor, and on the Weſt by Aſmer 
1 © or Bando. Agra, the Capital of this Province, 
„and the Metropolis of the whole Empire, is 
> © fituace in 27 Degrees odd Minutes of Nor- 
» © thern Latitude, and is about ſeven hundred 
„Miles North- Eaſt of Surat, which Journey 
4 © the Caravans uſually perform in 35 Days; 
2 this was but an inconſiderable Place, 'till a- 
r bout 150 Years ago, when the Mogul Ecvar 
f © new built it, and calld it after his own 
f © Name, Echarabad, it lies upon the River 
. emma, in the midſt of a barren ſandy Plain, 


which adds conſiderably to the Heat of the 

, Climate: The Town it felt is ſeven or eight 

s Miles in length, but not near ſo much in 

- © breadth, it is not fortified (except the Palace) 

„but there always lies a great Army in the 
Place, eſpecially if the Mogul be there. 


* 

b The Palaces of the Omral/s and great Men 
,, are built wich Stone, and very Magnificent, 
1 they ſtand upon the Banks of the River , Fem- 


r | 3 M 2 ma, 
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ma, and have large Gardens adjoining to 
them ; the reſt of the Houſes are but mean, 
| however, the great Number of Mahometan 
Moſques, Caravanſera's, large Squares, 
Baths, and Reſervatories of Water, inter- 
mix'd. with Trees and Gardens, and the Ri- 
ver Jemma running the whole length of 
it, renders the Profpect of the Town very 
agreeable, and the Mogul's Palace is look'd 
upon to be one of the fineſt pieces of Archi- 
tecture in the Eaſt. 
Between the Town and the Palace is a 
large Plain, where the Raja's draw up 
their Roſbbuots when they mount the Mogul's 
Guard, as they do in their turns every Week, 
with fiſteen or twenty thouſand Men ; the 
the Palace or Mahal, as it is call'd in the 
Language of the Country, lies in the form 
of a Creſcent upon the River Jemma, but 
from the Town, appears to be of a round 
Figure, it is three or four Miles in Circum- 
ference, and fortified with a high Stone Wall, 
i mounted with Artillery; the Mabal may be 
ſeen at a great diſtance, and as the Stones it 
is built with are red, and have à Luſtre like 
poliſh' d Marble, nothing can look more glo- 
rious than it does when the Sun ſhines ; it 
is ſurrounded with a deep broad Moat, over 
which there are Draw-bridges, and the Ter- 
raſſes of the Gardens ſerve for a Rampart. 
Within the firſt Gate of the Palace is 2 
ſine broad Stone Walk, with Canals running 
on the ſide of it, and beyond, a large Square, 
where the Mahometan Guards draw up, and 
here the Omrab's their Generals pitch their 
Tents, ſo that one paſſes through two Armies, 
one on the Out-ſide, and the other within 
the Palace before we come to the Royal Ap- 
partments; beyond this Square is another 
Court, 
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| Court, where the Mogul's Muſick, as tis 
| call'd, ſounds every Morning, Noon and 
Night, and whenever he goes abroad: This 
is a Compliment inferior Governors and 
* Magiſtrates have paid them in all the Towns 
in India, tho* ſurely nothing can be more 
Z harſh or diſagreeable, than ſuch a Number of 
large brazen Trumpets, and ill-ſounding 
Drums, to thoſe who have ever heard other 
© Muſick. Our European Governors, there- 
fore, tho' they will not diſpence with this 
piece of State, yet generally order them to 
be plac'd at a convenient Diſtance. But to 
proceed, from this Court where the Muſick 
E ſtands, we come to the Durbar, which is ano- 
ther large Court, Whither all People reſort 
at the time of Audience: This is divided by 
= Rails or Baluſtrades, into three Parts, at the 
Z outward Rail ſtand the common People; 
without the next, which is rais'd on a Plat- 
form ſomething higher, thoſe of better Qua- 
lity; and within the third, upon a Plat- form 
or Stage ſtill more elevated, ſtand the Om- 
rab's and great Lords of the Court: In 
this Manner, all attend the Approach of 
the Mogul at the time of Audience, who, 
upon the playing of the Muſick, appears in a 
kind of Gallery, above the Place where the 
Omrab's are, and ſeats himſelf upon a glorious 
Throne, cover'd with precious Stones of an 
ineſtimable Value. Here the Emperor re- 
ceives Petitions from all his Subjects, and 
ſpends ſeveral Hours every Day in hearing 
| Cauſes. | a; = 


From the Durbar, the Emperor retires to 


his Baths, whither he's follow'd only by ſome 
of his prime Miniſters, with whom he adviſes 
| on Affairs of State, From another Gallery — 
| = | the 
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the Palace, the Emperor reviews his Troops, 


his Elephants, and Horſes, and ſees the Com- 

bats of wild Beafts, or thoſe of Men and 
Beaſts, which ſome of the Moguls have e- 
ſteemed beyond any other Diverſion : And 

here alſo Malefactors are frequently execu- 
ted before him, being torn in pieces or tram- 
pled to Death by Elephants, and ſometimes 
beheaded, according to the Emperor's Plea- 

. ſure, as ſoon as Sentence is paſs d. Within 

the Walls of the Palace is a Quarter where 

all manner of Artificers are daily imploy'd in 

the Emperor's Service; theſe obſerve a pro- 

found Silence, and no other Noiſe is heard 

there, than what is unavoidably occaſion'd 

by their Buſineſs: The Haram or Women's 
Apartment, where there are ſeldom les 

than a Thouſand, with their Eunuchs and 
Slaves to attend them, and ſome of them 
treated like Sovereign Princeſſes, takes up a 
conſiderable part of the Incloſure, and as 
neither Parks, Gardens, Canals, or any thing 

elſe which can contribute to the Beauty or 
Pleaſure - of the Place are wanting, the Cir- 
cumference of the Palace muſt of neceſſity 

be ſeveral Miles about, tho' I don't find our 
Travellers are agreed exactly as to the Di- 

Inhabi. menſions. The Inhabitants of the City are 
tants of Chiefly Moors or Moguls, by which we un- 
Agra. derſtand Mahometans of every Country, 
whether of Perſia, Tartary, or India, and great 
part of the Court and Army it ſelf are Tar- 
zars and Perſians, in whom the Mogul ſeems 
to place greater Confidence than in the Na- 
tive Indians, and theſe degenerating alſo in 3 
Generation or two, their Places are ſupply d 
by others from thoſe Countries : *Tis true the 
Mahometans of Perſia and India are of die 
. N | ren 
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of Proven Imp. _ Wh. 
„eent Seats, whoſe Antipathy to one another, 
is not inferior to that of ſome Chriſtians, 
] which would incline one to believe they 
ſhould not eaſily unite ; but the Perſians who 
d come to India, being for the moft part Men 
of Fortune, whom the Wealth and great Em- 
| ployments to be met with in the Mogul's 
Court uſually draws thither, it is to be pre- 
ſum'd they come with a Reſolution to con- 
form themſelves in all Points to the Manners 
ol the Prince they ſerve. 

But beſides the Mahometans, who have the 
Government entirely in their Hands, there 
are vaſt Numbers of Pagan Indians, and of 
Fes, Armenians, and Portugueſe, and other 
Europeans; I am credibly inform'd from one 
that has been at Agra, that there are ſeveral 
© thouſand Chriſtians in the Town, who have 
their Churches, and a free Exerciſe of their 
Religion; but the Mahometans have them in 
the utmoſt Contempt, and I believe very few 
Proſelytes are made amongſt the Great. | 
But notwithſtanding Agra is extemely 
| populous when the Court is there, it is a 
perfect Deſart at other times; for the Tradeſ- 
men and Merchants, as well as thoſe who 
have an immediate Dependance on the Court 
and Army, remove with their Families to 
follow the Camp, where as brisk a Trade is 
carried on, as in the moſt populous Cities; 
and there being no Enemy able to appear in 

| the Field againſt the Mogul, they live in 
perfect Security. 

Jo the Eaſtward of Agra four or five Miles 8. Secandria 
| ſtands the Town of Secandria, the burying 
Place of the Mogul Emperors, famous for 
| two ſtately Tombs, the one of the Mogul 
—_ the other of * the — - 
0 
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Cha Fehan, ſaid to exceed any thing of that 


Fettipour. 


kind in the World, 
Fettipour lies about twenty Miles to the 


| Weſtward of Agra, this was a handſome large 


{ 


Town, built by the Mogul Echar, and here 


he alſo erected a magnificent Palace, but 
finding it an unhealthful Situation, he ſoon 


remov'd his Court from thence, and it lies 


a almoſt in Ruins at preſent. : 
Gualeor. 


The Province-Gualeor is bounded by Agra 
on the North and Weſt, and Narvar towards 


the South and Eaſt, the chief Town is of the 


ſame Name, and lies in the 26th Degree of 


North Latitude, it is ſeated near the Top of 


Narvar. 


an inacceſſible Rock; Priſoners of State are 


uſually confin'd in the Caſtle of Gualeor, and 


part of the Royal Treaſure is ſaid to be re- 
poſited here. e . 

Narvar has Agra and Sambal on the North, 
Halabas and Rotas towards the Eaſt, and Malva 


on the South, the Capital City whereof is 


Samba! 5 
Mevat. 
 Halabas. 


Fehud, in the Latitude of 25 Degrees 20 Mi- 


nutes. Sambal, Mevat, and Halabas I ſhall 
conſider as one Province, the Boundaries being 
very uncertainly ſet out, and one frequently 
taken for the other ; the chief Town of Sam- 


bal is Minapour, in the Latitude of 27 Degrees. 


The chief Town of Mewvat, is Narval, which 


lies in the ſame Latitude as Minapour, but far- 


Fambs. 
Becar. 


Bank iſb. 


Siba. 


Gor. | 


Canduana. 


Rat ar. ' 


Gor and Mewvat on the Eaſt, and Delly on the 
Naugracut Weſt ; but as for theſe and the Provinces of 


ther to the Eaſtward. The chief Town of 
Halabas, is of the ſame Name, and is ſituate 
on the River Femma, where it falls into the 
Ganges, | 8 
Jamba and Becar have Siba on the North, 


Bankiſh or Carkars, Naugracut, Siba, Gor, Can. 
duana and Patan, which make the North-eatt 
9 8 | | part 
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part of the Mogul's Dominions, we have no 

certain Account of them, and therefore I 

ſhall not amuſe the Reader with ſetting down. 


Boundaries which were never mark'd out, 


or the Latitude of their Towns, which no 
two People agree in; as to the Diſtricts of 
Rotas, Paina and Feſuat, they are ſituate on 
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the North of Bengal, and generally reckon d. 


| part of that Province. The Town of Patna 
| ftands on the River Ganges, in 26 Degrees of 

North Latitude, and Patan in the Latitude 
of 27 Degrees odd Minutes, not far from 


the Kingdom of Acbam. The Situation of 


the principal Towns of Bengal have been al- 
| ready deſcrib'd, and therefore I proceed now, 


| according to my propos d Method, to treat 


| of their Buildings, 2 
Wc 08 08 Ut ts JL e e 
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: Contains an Account of the Buildings and Furni- 
1 ture of tbe Indians. 


ty of People, whoſe Cuſtoms are very 

different, it can't be expected that their Man- 
ner of Building ſhould in every Place be the 
ſame; we may reduce them however in this 
Particular to two ſorts, thoſe of the Original 
Indians, and thoſe of the Moguls or Maho- 
metans. The Original Indians or Pagan Inha- 
| dicants, are at leaſt twenty to one throughout 
the whole Empire; nothing can appear meaner 
than the generality of their Houſes, which 
are poor low thatch'd Cottages with Clay 
Walls, theſe fill their moſt conſiderable Towns, 


A this Kingdom is inhabited by a varie- Buildings 
2 | 


A 
| nd have only one Floor: In the principal 
Streets and Bazars, or Market- places, there 
is indeed ſome Uniformity: In the Front of 
the Houſes are Sheds ſupported by little Pil- 
lars, under which are thrown up Banks of 
Earth, where People either expoſe their 
Goods to Sale, or fir upon Mats and Carpets 
and entertain their Friends, or tranſact their 
Buſineſs. Theſe Sheds thus ſupported by Pil- 
lars, are by Travellers often call'd Piazza's, 
from whence ſome entertain magnificent I- 
deas of very indifferent Buildings, they have 
no Windows to the Streets, which makes 
them ſtill more indifferent, even the Palaces 
of their Princes or Raja's that I have ſeen, 
have nothing very elegant, and are moſt of 
them built in one Form. Before the Gate is 
a large Piazza or Roof ſupported by Pillars, 
Open to the Front: upon the Right and Left 
as you go towards the Gate the Earth is rais'd 
about a Yard high, upon theſe Banks are 
ſpread fine Carpets or pieces of European Scar- 
let Cloth, with Cuſhions of the ſame ſort to 
loll on, Here the Raja fits to hear the Com- 
plaints of his Subjects, entertain Foreigners, or 
tranſact Affairs of State. One of theſe Prin- 
ces I ſaw ſitting in ſuch a Piazza before the 
Gates of his Palace, attended by his Guards 
with glittering Arms and a hundred Flam- 
beaux: He was drefs'd in a Muſlin Veſt, a 
white Turbant and abundance of Jewels ſpark- 
ling about him, and then made no ordinary 
in Figure; but the next Day when I ſaw him 
—_ ſ1tiipp'd of his Ornaments, and with a ſmall 
bs Reawive, the Scarlet Cloth and Carpets re- 
| 


A „ "IE 


mov d, and the Building which I apprehen- 
ded in the Night to be ſome glorious Palace, 
to have on) Clay. Walls, it abated much a 
* N the 
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the Opinion J had entertain'd of his Great- 


neſs. But to proceed in the Deſcription of 


the Palace, having enter'd the Gate, we came 
into a ſquare Court with a Piazza on every 


ſide, into which open'd ſeveral Rooms which 


had no other Light, as I cou'd perceive, bur 


what they receiv'd from the Door. There 


were other Courts as we underſtood beyond 
this, but we had no Opportunity of ſeeing 


them, their Women being kept in the retir'd 
parts of the Building, but they have, no 


doubt, their Piazza's which look towards the 
Gardens where they ſit. and divert themſelves, 
as the Men do in the Front of their Houſes 
or their outward Courts, Their Furniture 


| conſiſts only in the Cuſhions, Mats and Carpets 


they lie on; neither Beds, Chairs, Tables, or 
Stools, are co be found amongſt their Move- 
ables, neicher have they any Chimneys or 


Kitchens in their Houſes, but either dreſs 


their Meat in their Yards or in little Cook- 
Rooms at a diſtance from the Houſe, _ 
Their Sarras or Caravanſera's, which ſerve 


| inſtead of Inns for the Entertainment of 


Travellers upon the Road, are built much in 
the ſame Manner their Sheds are before 


their Houſes, being open on one Side, and 


no Doors to ſecure them from wild Beaſts or 
Robbers ; near theſe Places is uſually a Tank 
or large Reſervatory of Water, and ſeveral 
of theſe Reſervatories of Water they have 
in every great Town, which are fill'd in the 
rainy Seaſon, and ſerve the Inhabirants for 


ſeven or eight Months, till the Rains return 
again. They have alſo very large Wells en- 
clos'd with Brick, they are at a prodigi- 


ous Expence in their Wells and Reſerva- 


tories, tho” they are at ſo little in their Hou- 
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ſes. Some of their Tanks are above a Mile 


in Circumference, and lin'd with ſquare Free- 
Sone, with Steps down to the Bottom on e. 
very Side; in the Middle there is often a 
Summer-houſe of Stone ſurrounded with 
Galleries, from whence you may deſcend by 
Stone Steps into the Water, and they are fo 
contrived that ſeveral Perſons may bathe 
themſelves at a time with the greateſt Priva- 
cy; and there are few People of Quality but 


have their private Baths in their Gardens. 
The Wives. and Daughters of inferior People, 


who have not Baths, pour Water upon their 
Heads two or three times a Day for half an 
Hour together, and it is one great part of 
their Buſineſs to fetch Water Morning and 


Evening from the Common- Wells upon their 


reg 


Heads in great round earthen Pots. But to 


proceed to their Temples or Pagoda s, theſe 
are many of them very magnificent Struc- 
tures built of Stone, with lofty Spires and a 


variety of Figures carv'd on the Out-fide as 


well as within, but the In-ſide is very diſmal, 


only one long dark Room without Windows, 
extremely hot of it ſelf, but as there are a 
Multitude of Lamps always burning before 


their Images, the Place is ſo ſuffocating that 


a Man is glad to retire let his Curioſity be 
never ſo great : But there are a great many 
other little Pag:4a's in the Country, open 
before, which are but juſt big enough to hold 
the Image, and here I perceiv'd the People 
generally facrific'd and perform'd their De- 
votions. The Figures hoth in one and the 
other are very ſhocking and monſtrous, which 
have occaſion'd our People in general to de- 
nominate them Devils ; we ſee perhaps, the 


head of a Hog, the Body of a Man, andthe 


lower 
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lower part of a Lion in one Figure; in ano- 
ther, a Man with fourteen or fifteen Heads, 
and twice the Number of Arms, and theſe 
they believe repreſent a Race of People who 
liv'd formerly on the Earth, and are now a 


kind of inferior Deities or Mediators for 
them in Heaven, which is very far from the 


Notion, we entertain of Devils, but I ſhall 
enlarge upon this Subject under the Head of 
Religion. x: „ | 
I proceed now to the Buildings of the 
Moors or Mahometans, and as to the Com- 


. s * 2 7 
mon-People, their Houſes are little better 


32 


than the others, nor do the great Omrab's 


much affect Building, becauſe they have no 


Inheritance in their Lands. Another Reaſon 


of this neglect is, that they live two thirds 


of the Year in the Camp, and ſeem to delight 


chiefly in removing from Place to Place du- 
ring the fair Seaſon, accordingly nothing 


can be more rich and magnificent, or more 
commodiouſly contriv'd than the Tents and 


Pavilions of the great Officers, who hare 


every one of them at leaſt a double Suit of 
{ Tents and Field Equipage, and a new Camp 

is always picch'd before the other is remov'd ; 
They are furniſh'd therefore wich Horſes, 
Oxen, Camels, and ſometimes Elephants to 


remove their Effects, and are as plentifully 


| ſupply'd with Proviſions as in Towns; if they 

are diſtreſs'd for any thing it is Water, which 
is not ſometimes to be met with in their ſandy 
Deſarts to ſupply ſo vaſt a Multitude as uſu- 


ally follows the Camp. But to return to 


their Buildings, there are ſome Houſes 
in their great Towns which make a to- 
| lerable Figure, theſe belong chiefly to Ma- 


| hometan or Chriſtian Merchants, and are 


built 


Moſques. 
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built of Brick or Stone two Stories high, 
with flat Roofs and Battlements about them, 
where they take the Air Morning and Even- 
ing, and the Mahometans have generally a 
back Court .or Square for the Entertainment 
of their Women. es 
The Moors are at great Expence in erec- 
ting magnificent Moſques or Temples, which 
are commonly of good ſquare Stone, and | 
ſometimes of Marble, they are built in the 
Form of an oblong Square, and ſtand North 
and South ; there are no Windows or Lights 
either on the Weſt-ſide or at the Ends. The 
Eaſt· ſide is erected onPillars, and theSpaces be. 
tween the Pillars are open to receive the Light; 
the Inſide has no Painting or Images, but the 
Walls are perfectly plain; the Reaſon their 
Temples are thus ſituated in India, I am apt to 
think is, that while they are at their Devot ions, 
their Faces may be towards their great Pro- 
phet's Tomb at Mecca, which ſtands Weſt 
from thence, for it is a Rule with the Maho- 
metans to ſet their Faces towards Mecca at 
their Devotions, in whatever part of the 
World they are. Over the middle of the 
Moſque there is a great Dome or Cupola, 
and at each Corner a high ſlender Tower 
whither the Priefts or Aolla's aſcend five times 
a Day to ſummon the People to their Pray- 
ers, repeating theſe Words, La alla illa all 
Mabomet Reſul alla, There is but one God, 
and Mabomet his Prophet or Meſſenger. 
But to proceed from their Temples to their 
Tombs, there is hardly a Mahometan of any 
Condition but erects a Tomb for himſelf in 
his Life time; tho' they think it not worth 
While to build fine Houſes for the ſhort time 
they are to live, they never think they — 
. = 6 lay 
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lay out the ir Time or Money better than in 
erecting Palaces and lay ing out fine Gardens 
to receive a mouldring Carcaſs, they Wall 
in a great Compaſs of Ground near ſome 
Tank or Reſervatory of Water, planting the 


thing elſe that can render it a delightful A- 


Temples, and near them raiſe the Tomb, 
which is arch'd and cover'd with à noble 


ally burning, and a Penſion left to their 
Molla's or Prieſts, to perform their Devotions 
here. DE: | | 


| Treats of their Genius and Temper, Perſons, Ha- 
bits, Food, Diverſions and Ceremonies, an 


| their Carriages and way of Travelling. 


or Moguls, and Pagans or original Indians. 
[The Moors, as has been obſerv'd, are a mix- 


very Mahometan Nation, theſe having the 
Power in their Hands, behave themſelves as 
Lords of the Country, and treat the antient 


efr have ftill a greater Contempt, or rather A- 
ny erſion, to all Chriftians in general. The 
in hriſtians tis true are ſerviceable to them as 
th Engineers, Mathematicians, &c. and therefore 


hey make uſe of them, and frequently give 


Vice, 
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Place with Trees and Flowers, and every 


bode: Here they erect little Moſques or 
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"HE Indians are to be diſtinguiſh'd here Genius & 
as under the former Head, into Moors Temper. 


ture of Tartars, Perſians, Arabs, and almoſt e- 


inhabitants with ſome Contempt, and ſeem 


eat Pay to thoſe who enter into their Ser- 


Dome, in ſome of them are Lamps continu- 


4 


ſelves to be defil'd by our touch. 


on the Face of the Earth; they are alſo ex- 


niimals and the vileſt Inſects; as for Courage, 


equal Temper at the Approach of Death, 
Buanians, a very conſiderable Body amongſt 
them, are for inflicting no Corporal Puniſh. 


ting any Man or Animal to Death with the 
greateſt Horror ; but this I ſhall treat of more 


_ terns you bring them, they will immediately 


Colours, Shades, and other Beauties are inimi- 
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vice, but they have very little Affection for 
us, and both Moors and Pagans think them- 


The Pagans, who are much the greateſt 
Number, are certainly as police and ingenious 
a People, and as peaceable, humble, and in- 
offenſive in their Behaviour as are to be found 


tremely tender and compaſſionate even to A- 


tis true, they are not very remarkable, ex- 
cept the Raſhboot Caſt, who make profeſſion of 
Arms, but at the ſame time 'tis probable they 
may have as much true Courage as thoſe who 
deſpiſe them, for few People preſerve a more 


tho” they wou'd not many of them deprive 
an Animal of Life for the World ; nay, the 


ments on Offenders, and look upon the put- 


at large when I come to conſider their Reli- 
Their Ingenuity is ſuch, that whatever Pat- 


immitate at firſt Sight; ſhew them but a Suit | 
of Cloaths, a Head Dreſs, or any Habit what- c 
ever, and they will make others ſo like them, 7 
as they are not to be diſtinguiſh'd; and will M** 
Copy a well drawn Picture ſo exactly, that it 
cannot be known from the Original. Thoſe 
fine Chints and painted Calicoes, whoſe lively 


table by us, are drawn by the meaneſt of the 
People, who want no other Pattern than their 
own Fancies, and work for Three. * a 
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W ncrally obſerv'd that there are hardly any 
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Day. Their Ship Carpenters who follow the En- 
gliſh Model in building Ships, imitate us as exact- 
| ly as if they had been bred up in our Yards at 
Chatham or Portſmouth ; and tis obſervable that 
che Banians caſt up their Accounts as exactly 
and with more Expedition by their Heads, 
than our Accomptants can with a Pen and 
Ink ; their Common People do not only ex- 
cel in theſe Reſpects, but ſeem to have a bet- 
ter Notion of God and Religion in general 
than many of our Ruſticks, and all the World 
muſt acknowledge we fall very ſhort of them 
in our Morals. Y TR 

The Indians are of a good Stature, well perſons 
Shaped, and agreeable Features; and'tis ge- 


crooked or deform'd People amongſt them. 
A reverend Author of our own Nation ob- 
ſerves of their Women, that their ſprightly 

| Motions, their ſoft charming Aſpects, their 
amorous Glances and irreſiſtable Mien, gain 
the Admiration of all Foreigners, and fre- 
quently captivate the Wiſeſt ; they have, ſays. 
this grave Gentleman, ſo Rhetorical a Look, 
ſo taking an Air, that it is not ſafe to truſt 
ones ſelf amongſt them, and all this under 
the Diſadvantage of a dark Complexion; e- 
ven thoſe who inhabit the Northern Part of 
this Empire are of a deep Tawny or Olive 
Colour, and thoſe in the South as black as 
jet; the Inhabitants of the Mountains in the 
middle of the Peninſula are all Coal-black to 
a Man; indeed the Indians on the Coaſt who 
have mix'd with the Portugueſe and other Eu- 
Topeans are generally Tawny, but in every 
Part of the Country the Natives have long 
black Hair and black Eyes, let their Com- 
Plexion be what it. will, I believe — — 
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found that in all hot Countries the People 
have black Hair and black Eyes, whatever 
the Colour of their Skins may be. The 


Blacks dye their Teeth like their Neighbours, 
and frequently rub over their Skins with a 
yellow Powder; many of them alſo mark 


their Foreheads with long yellow Strokes of 
2 Fingers breadth, which is very far from 


adding to their Beauty. RES 1 
The general Dreſs of the Indians is a white 
Veſt of Calicoe, Silk or Muflin, which folds 


over before, and is tied with Strings either on 
the Right or Left Side ; the Sleeves are cloſe 


to their Arms, and are fo long that they fit 


in Wrinkles about the Wriſt ; the upper Part 


is cloſe to their Bodies and ſhews the Shape; 
from the Middle downwards it ts gather'd, and 


fits full in Pleats reaching a little below their 
Knees. Under this Veſt they wear another ſome- 


thing ſhorter, their Breeches reaching down to 
their Heels inſtead of Stockings, and they 


put their Feet bare into their Slippers, which 


are never faſtned nor pull'd up at the Heels, 
being ready to ſlip off when they go into a- 
ny Houle, they are made piqued like a Wo- 
man's Shoe, and turn up at the Toes. They 
wear a Saſh about their Middles, which the 


Moors tie on theRight-fide, and the Banians on 


the Left; the better Sort have a Crice or 
Dagger in their Saſh, being part of cheirDreſs. 


Both the Moors and gans Wear Turbants on 


their Heads of Muſlin, Callicoe, &c. but 


that of che Moors is much the largeſt. The 


Pagans wear their Hair made up in a Roll on 
the hinder part of the Head, but the Moor, 
leave only aſingle Lock. Many of them wear 
their Beards, but ſome leave only Whiskers. 


As for the common People among the Pagan, 


ſome 
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ſome of them wear a little Saſh about their 
Loins, but many of them go perfectly naked, 
except that they have a String about their 


Middle to which they tie a Cloth of a Hands 


| breadch, this they bring up between their 


Legs and faſten it to the String before; ir juſt 


covers, but very little conceals what they 


pretend to hide, and theſe are the People 


that carry the Palanquins, and attend our Ex- 


gliſh Ladies when they go abroad. It appears 


a little odd to them perhaps at ficſt, but in a 


Week or two they will look upon a naked 
Man with as good Aſſurance as if he had all 
his Clothes on. In the North part of India 
the better Sort of People have Shirts, as they 


| are call'd, open before, which hang over their 


Breeches: they make uſe alſo of a kind of 
Cloak, which they throw over their Shoulders 
in the Winter Seaſon. The Women, thoſe 


that we ſee of 'em, have a Piece of white 
Callicoe tied about their Middles which rea- 
| ches down to their Knees, the Remainder 
ol it is thrown over their Bodies like a Shoul- 
| der Belt, covering their Breaſts and part of 


their Back. The Hair of their Heads is made 
up in a Roll adorn'd with ſuch Jewels or 
Toys as they can procure, the reſt of their 
Hair is kept cloſe ſhav'd. They have Jewels 
in their Ears and Noſe, and ſometimes 
ſtretch the Hole that is bor'd in the Fleſh of 
their Ears to that Bigneſs, you may put a 
Shilling if not a half Crown through it. They 
have Bracelets or Rings upon their Wriſts and 
Ancles, and Rings upon their Fingers and 
Toes either of Gold, Silver or Braſs ; and if 
they can afford no better, they are made of 
Glaſs, but they have generally a good Num- 
ber of them. The Men alſo frequently wear 

. 3 Brace 
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Bracelets about their Wrifts. As to Shoes or 
Slippers, the Women in the Southern Parts 
wear none. The Mahometan Women ſcarce 
ever appear, and if they do they are 


'veil'd, ſo that it is not eaſy to diſcover the 


reſt of their Dreſs, but I am inform'd they 
are decently cloth'd from Head to Foot, much 
in the ſame Manneras their Men, except their 
Heads, for they dreſs in their Hair, letting 
part of it hang down on their Shoulders, the 


lower part of their Arms are naked like our 


Womens, which they adorn wich Rings, 
Bracelets, and abundance of fine Toys. 
Children go perfectly naked till they are five 
or ſix Years old. | 
To this Account of their Habits I ſhall add 
Sir Thomas Wroe's Deſcription of the Mogul's 
Dreſs at his going abroad, for tho' it be ſome- 
time ſince he was at that Court, yet as they 
ſeldom alter their Faſhions, the preſent Mo- 
gul probably appears in much the ſame Man- 
ner. As he came out, ſays Sir Thomas, one 
came and girt on his Sword, another hung 
on his Shield ſet all over with Diamonds and 
Rubies, and the Belts ſuitable to it, another 
hung on his Quiver with thirty Arrows, and 
his Bow in a Caſe. On his Head he wore 2 
rich Turbant with a Plume of Heron's Fea- 


thers, on one Side hung a Ruby unſet as big 


as a Walnut, on the other Side a Diamond 
as large, in the Middle an Emerald like 2 


Heart but much bigger. His Staff was wound 


about with a Chain of large Pearl, Rubies and 
Diamonds drill'd. About his Neck he wore 2 
Chain of threeStrings of excellent Pearl, the 
largeſt the Ambaſſador had ſeen. Above 
his Elbows he had Bracelets ſet with Dia- 
monds, and on his Wriſts three — of 
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ſeveral Sorts, His Hands were bare, and almoſt 


upon every Finger a Ring, but he had a pair 
of Engliſh Gloves in his Girdle. His Coat was 
of Cloth of Gold without Sleeves, upon 4 
| Semain as fine as Lawn; and on his Feet 


he had a pair of Buskins embroider'd with 


Pearl, the Toes ſharp and turning up. Thus 
| arm'd and thus accoutred he went into his 
Coach, which was made ſo exactly like an 


Engliſh one the Ambaſſador had preſented him 


with a little before, that he ſhou'd not have 
known the one from the other, he tells us, 
but by the Cover, which was of Perſian Vel- 


oy 


vet ernbroider'd with Gold. 


o 


| is uſually very hot, and they endeavour to paſs 
it away in Sleep, The Europeans indeed eat at 


Noon, according to Cuſtom, and lie down to 
ſleep ſoon after, but when they make an En- 
tertainment 'tis uſually a Supper. | 

The Bramin and Banian Tribes or Caſts, as 
they are call'd, eat nothing that has Life, or e- 


ven Eggs which may have Life; but their Diet 
is chiefly Rice, Roots, Herbs or Fruit; the reſt 


of the Pagan Indians eat almoſt every kind of 


Fiſh and Fleſh, except Beef and the Fleſh of 


ſome other Animals they look upon as ſa- 
cred, The Mahometans eat any thing but 
Swines Fleſh. The uſual Diſh we meet with 
in the Country is boil'd Rice, which they 


dreſs in ſuch a Manner that no two Corns of 


Rice ſhall cleave together, and the Water is 
all dried from it; to this they have a high-ſea- 
ſon'd Broth made of Fleſh or Fiſh, which 


they call Curcy, this is pour'd among the 


| Rice and mix'd with it upon your Plate. The 


Fleſh, which is ſeldom more than ewo or three 


Ounces, 


I 
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Ounces, is cut into little ſquare Bits as big as 
Dice, and laid on the fide of the Plate, of 
which they eat bur ſparingly, and they mix 


Saffron or Turmerick with almoſt every thing 
they eat. Palau is another great Diſh with 


the better ſort of People, this is only a boil'd 


Fowl cover'd with Rice boil'd dry and cook'd 


with Spices and Turmerick. A Dumpok'd 
Fowl is another Diſh, this is a Fowl boil'd 
in Butter and ſtuffed with Raiſins and Al- 


monds. Cabob is another ſavory Diſh, which 


is Beef and Mutton cut into Pieces as big as 


one's Hand, ſeaſon'd with Pepper and Salt, 
being dipp'd into a Mixture of Oil and Gar- 


lick, they are put upon a Spit and roafted 
with ſweet Herbs between every Piece, with 
which the Pieces are alſo ſtuffed, and they 
are baſted wich Oil and Garlick while they 
roaſt. For. their Sauces they have Soy, with 
Bambou and Mango Achar and other Pickles, 
The Bambou or Cane is pickled while it is 
green and tender, and the Mangoes before 
they are ripe, theſe are frequently brought 
to England; they are a Plumb as big asa 


Gooſe Egg, and cut as firm as a Peach, and 
when they are ripe I look upon them to be as 


pleaſant a Fruit almoſt as India affords ; but a 
Deſcription of theſe and other Fruits I re- 


ſerve for another Head. 


When J was in the Country, being invited 
to Dinner by a wealthy Black, I was brought 
into a Hall or outward Room, which had 1 
Bank of Earth about a Yard wide and near 


as high all round the Room, when the Com- 


pany was ſet down croſs-legg'd upon this 
Bank, a Servant brought a Leaf as big as the 
largeſt Cabbage Leaf and laid before every 
ene of the Company inftead of a Plate, _ 
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alter he brought in a large brazen Bowl full 


of boil'd Rice, and laid a Quart or three 


Pints of Rice upon every Man's Plate or 


Leaf; another brought in a deep Diſh of 
ſtrong Broth or Soup, with the Veniſon of 
which it was. made, cut into little ſquare 
Pieces like Dice; he diſtributed to every 
Perſon a Quantity of the Soup to mix with 


| his Rice, and about a Handful of Meat which 


1 


was very ſavory, and laid upon the Side of 


each Plate: Every Man, as I remember, had 


a Cruiſe or Bottle of Water ſet by him, and 
drank when he pleas'd without Healths or any 
other Ceremony, neither did we ſee any ſtron- 
ger Liquor. The Moors entertain with greater 
Variety of Diſhes, ſuch as Palan, Cabob, &c. 


| but they neither afford us any ſtrong Liquors. 


They fit or lie on Carpets on the Floor when 
they eat, and have Cloths ſpread to ſet their 


| Diſhes on. The Natives, beſides Water, which. 


1: their common Drink, have Palm Wine, or 


| 2 Liquor drawn from the Palm Tree, as 
| Loddy is from the Coco-Nut-Tree; but nei- 


ther the one or the other will caiſe the Spirits 
much when they are new, and tho'they drink 


very ſoft and pleaſant at the firſt drawing, 
they ſoon turn ſower and are uſed inftead of 
E Vinegar. The green Coco-Nuts alſo contain 
| each of them about half a Pint of Milky- 
Juice extremely cool and refreſhing ; the Na- 
tives, I perceive, when they are hot and fa- 


tizu'd chooſe to drink Milk wich Garlick in- 


fus'd in ir, rather than cold Water: one of 
| them was ſo kind to give me ſome of this 


iquor in a China Cup, upon a long March 


when J was ready to faint ; but to my ſur- 


Prize, he immediately daſh'd the Cup againft 


the Ground and broke it to pieces, for fear * 
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of his Tribe ſhould drink after me and be de- 
filed by it: But beſides theſe ſmaller Li- 
quors they have Spirits of ſeveral Kinds, all 
which go under the common Name of Arrack; 
ſome of theſe Spirits are diſtill'd from Toddy, 
ſome from Sugar, ſome from Rice, the laſt 
is the weakeft and the worſt, and call'd Park 
ar Arrack, as fit only for the Pariars or com- 
mon People, and I queſtion if any of this 
Sort is brought to Europe; that which is made 
at Batavia we uſed to prefer for Drams, 
and that of Goa to make Punch of, and as the 
Limes and Sugar grow in the Country, this 
Liquor is not very expenſive in India; 2 
Hogſhead of Go Arrack, which contains fifty 
Gallons, was worth forty or fifty Shillings; 
aãs for Beer or Wine there are no ſuch things 
in the Country, and what is brought from 
Europe js exceflive dear, a Bottle of common 
Beer was worth Eighteen-pence, and fine 
Ale and Wine four Shillings and Six-pence a 
Bottle each, as I remember ; but we uſed to 
make a Liquor with brown Sugar-Candy 
| boild in Water and work'd with Toddy, 
which would be fit to drink in four and twen- 
ty Hours, and pretty much reſembled our 
bottled Beer in its Colour and Briskneſs, but 
ãt wou'd not keep. The Indians Manner of 
Eating I had forgot to mention, which is thus, 
they take a full Handful of Rice, and having 
Iqueezed it together in a Lump as big as an 
Egg, put it intotheir Mouths ; the Meat, as 
IJ obſerv'd, is ready cut to their Hands, fo 
that they uſe neither Knife, Fork, Spoon, 
or any other Inſtrument in eating, or have 
any Cloths or Napkins to wipe on, but waſh 
before and after their Meals. When they 
drink, ſome of them will not touch the 4 
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bowing the Body a little; but they never 


1 wiſh you the Prayers of the Poor. The 


| three times: I have ſeen ſome fall upon their 


| bid to riſe; but theſe I underſtood were Peo- 


move to meet his Gueſt, but entreats him to 


and ſometimes at Cards, but ſeldom Game 
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tle or Cruiſe they drink out of with their 
Lips, but pour the Water into their Mouths, 


holding it up at a diſtance, and will ſwallow 


a great deal without gulping once. 
The common Indian Salute, is the lifting ceremo- 
the Right-hand to the Head, and ſometimes nies and 
both; and if it be to a Perſon of Diſtinction, 1 
ſalute with the Left-hand only. When the 
Mahometans meet, the uſual Compliment 

is Salam Alacum, or God give you Health; to 

which the Reply is Alacum Salam, or God 

give you the ſame Health, or Greba Nemous, 
deep Salam to a Prince, is by bowing the 
Body low, putting the Hand down to the 
Ground, then to the Breaſt, and afterwards 
lifting it up to the Head, and this is repeated 


Knees before their Prince, bowing their 
Heads to the Ground, and they lay in this 
Poſture a conſiderable time till they were 


ple chat had been out of Favour, and this 
was the firſt time of their appearing at 
Court. „ 3 | 5 
Upon a Viſit, the Perſon viſited does not 


fit down by him on the Carpet, and the 
Beetle and Arek-Nut is offer'd him to chew, 
which they do indeed almoſt all the Day 
long, as has been obſerv'd already in the 
Neighbouring Countries ; they are very re- 
ſerv'd, and ſeldom or never talk aloud or very 
faſt; they play at a Game much like Chels, 


high as in China; nor are they much mov'd 
when they loſe, bur ids an even Tem- 
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per. Upon any Feſtival or merry Occafion, 


it is uſual to ſend for the dancing Girls, who 
ſing and dance before the Company, and 
they will make no Difficulty of retiring 
with any young Fellow that deſires it. They 
act Comedies in the open Air by Torch- 
light, nor are they ill perform'd, Love 0 


Gallantry are the uſual Subjects. 


Tumblers and Jugglers go from Town to 
Town as in other Countries, and are ſo 


dext'rous in their Tricks, that ſome of our 


own Country-men have "imputed them to 
Magick and the Power of the Devil ; but 
We have Jugglers at home that come up to 
the beſt of 'em now, and yet no body is fo 
filly here to think there is any Witchcraft in 
the Matter. There are alſo poor People in 
India that carry about little round Baskets 
of dancing Snakes, when they uncover the 
Baskets and begin to ſing and play upon their 


Pipes, the Snakes all riſe up and dance, keep- 


ing time wich, the Muſick with the Motion 
of their Heads, while the lower part re- 


mains coil'd up in the Bottom of the Basket; 
if the Muſick ceaſes ever fo little they leave 


dancing, and getting out of the Baskets hils 
At one another as if they wou d fight, but on 


renewing the Muſick they immediately fall We 


to dancing again. Our People don't care to 
let cheſe huge Snakes come very near them, 


notwithſtanding they are cold by their Own- 


ers that there is no manner of Danger; and 
as I remeniber, chey ſaid their Teeth were 
pull'd out. 

Hunting is another Indian Sport, bur this 
is very different from ours, having no Dogs 
fit for it. They uſualiy ſurround the Place 
therefore where the Game lies, and employ- 

ing 
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of PRoPrER INDIA. 
ing ſome to beat the Ground, ftand ready to 


ſhoot or knock the Beaſt on the Head when 
he breaks Cover; and 'tis ſaid, they breed 
up Leopards in ſome Places who will ſur- 


prize and jump upon their Prey, but never 
run fairly at ic. Hawks alſo are brought 
from Perſia that afford very good Sport, being 


flown at Partridges, &c. One of the Mo- 
| gul's great Diverſions I have obſerv'd already, 


is the fighting of Elephants and other wild 


| Beaſts, and the ſeeing Men engage with 
| Lyons and Tygers. 1 


nſtead of ſtalking Horſes, they have 


| Oxen which will ſtand Fire and to all Intents 
and Purpoſes ſerve as well as the beſt bred 
E Horſe. To catch Water-Fow!l they drefs up 
a round earthen Pot with Feathers, fo that 
it appears like a Fowl, and having put it on 
| their Heads they go into the Water and ad- 
vance towards their Game, nothing appear- 
ing above Water but the Feathers, and there 
being Holes left to fee through, they pull 
the Fowls under Water one after another by 
their Legs; this is a Sport I muſt confeſs I 
never ſaw, but I have had this Account from 
8 ſeveral Hands. The Fiſher-men upon the 
Coaſt uſe Nets as we do here, but inſtead of 
Boats they have two or three Timber-Loggs 
tied together, on which they will go out to 


Sea ſeveral Miles, and they ſeem much ſafer 


than Boats, becauſe there is no ſinking them, 
| theſe Machines are call d Catamarans. In a 


rough Sea I have ſeen theſe Fiſher-men beat- 


Jen off, but as they ſwim very well they 
are not much concern'd at it, but will turn 
| ee Catamaran and get up again in an In- 

ant. | 
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Roads, Their Roads are generally a deep Sand, 
Carriages which is ſo hot in the fair Seaſon about Noon, 
ner of that it would burn their Feet if they were 
Travel- not as hard as a Shoe Sole, and there is no 
ling. ſuch thing as walking in the Sand with Shoes 
on. Before the Mogul or any of the great 
Omrab's ſet out on a Journey, tis ſaid, they 
have the Way meaſured by a Line, tho' they 
are never ſo well acquainted with the Di- 
ſtance before; this being look'd upon as a 
Piece of State. Upon the great Roads at 
about ten or twelve Miles Diſtance, there 
are Choulteries or Caravanſera's, as ſome 
call 'em, Houſes for Travellers to refreſh 
themſelves in, they have no Doors but are 
open on that ſide next the Road, and gene- 
rally conſiſt of two Rooms, in one of which 
we ſpread our Carpets and ſleep, while the 
Peons who attend us get ready our Provi- 
ſions in the other. The building of theſe 
Houſes for lodging of Travellers is look'd up- 
on as the greateſt act of Chariry in this 
Country, and there is generally a Tanque 
or Reſervatory of Water near them, and 
ſome good People in the Neighbouring Vil- 
lages frequently take care that Fire ſhall be 


provided for drefling Proviſion, but the Vil- 


lages ſtood ſo thick in that part of the Coun- 
try I travell'd thro', that we ſeldom wanted 
any thing. When a Man of Subſtance travels 
he uſually hires eight or ten Cooleys or Chair. 
men to carry his Palanquin, which is a well 
contriv'd Couch with Pillows, and an arch'd 
Canopy over it, commonly of Scarlet Cloth; 


in theſe we fit or lie at our full length as we 


ſee fit, and it is carried by four of the Cooleys 
at a time, two before and two behind, who 
lay the Pole, being a light — ſix 

N _ 
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Inches Diameter upon their Shoulders, and 


run at the rate of four or five Miles an Hour, 
the ir Fellows relieving them at certain times 
without ſtanding fſtill: Beſides theſe ten 


Chair-men or Cooleys, it is uſual to hire as 


many Musketeers and Pike-men to defend us 


from wild Beaſts or Robbers, and theſe | 
twenty Men do not ſtand us in more then a 


Crown a Day, being hired for Three pence 
2 piece. A little before we deſign to bait, 
ſome of the Cooleys are ſent to the Villages, 
where they buy Proviſion, and an earthen Pot 
which does not coſt above a Half-penny to 
dreſs it in, and they get Sticks for firing as 
they go along, no body claiming any Pro- 
perty in the Woods as I can find, unleſs it be 


in Gardens or Encloſures adjoining to ſome _ 


Town. Theuſual time for travelling is Morn- 
ing and Evening, at Noon we generally 
ſleep. In many parts of India where there 
is any danger of being ſet upon by the Moun- 
taineers, they travel in Caravans, or large 
Companies of two or three Hundred. For 
carrying of Goods they make uſe of Camels, 
Oxen and Aſſes; their Horſes come from 


Perſia or Tartary, and are of too great a price 
to be put to theſe Drudgeries, and their own 
little Breed are not very fit for Burthens: 
but what makes the Camel of great Service 


in all hot ſandy Countries, is, that he will 
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travel ſeveral Days without Water; Oxen 


are alſo uſed ro ride on, as well as for Bur- 


thens, and they draw both their Waggons 


and Hackeries, or Coaches with two Wheels; 
inſtead of a Saddle they lay a ſoft Cuſhion on 


the Ox to ſit on, and inſtead of a Bridle put 
a Rope thro' the Cartilage which ſeparates 


the Noſtrils, and with this they guide him, 


they 
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they will trot along at a pretty round rate, 
and ſometimes they run Races with them; 
what they differ from ours in, is, that 
they have a large Bunch of Fleſh bigger 
than a Man's double Fiſt, that ſtands up 
between their Shoulders near ſix Inches 
high. The Buffalo is as large as the 
Ox, but a more ſluggiſh Animal, and 
therefore uſed only in carrying Water from 
the Tanks co their Houſes, or to draw in the 
Scavengers Carts. Their Hackeries are 
ſquare like our Coaches, but have no rais'd 
Seats to fit on, however Pillows are laid at 
the Bottom to lean on. There are no Peo- 
ple of any Quality but have a Stable of fine 
Perſian Horſes for their own riding, and our 
Ea ſt- India Company keep a Set of them for 
the uſe of their Factors and Servants in their 
principal Settlements... The Mogul and his 
Omrab's have Elephants, on which they tra- 
vel with their Women and Baggage from 
Place to Place, there are not, tis ſaid, leſs 
then five Hundred of theſe that attend the 
Mogul in all his Marches, beſides a prodi- 
- gious Number of Camels and Wheel-Carri- 
ages ; their Carriages are uſually drawn by 
eight or ten Oxen, and their Wheels have no 
Spokes but are only a thick round Board. 

It is mighty troubleſome travelling in the 
Rainy-Seaſon, the flat Country being over- 
flow'd, and innumerable Torrents falling 
from the Mountains, but this does not hinder 
the common People from taking Journies at 
this time of Year, for they will take theWater 
like a Spaniel, and ſwim with that Strength 
that I never ſaw any of our People able to 

come near them. I happen'd to be in the 
Country during the Rains, and having two 
1 5 of 
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or three broad Rivers to croſs which ran 
very ſwiftly, I truſted my ſelf to two of theſe 
Blacks, who took me between them and 
ſwam croſs the River with one Hand with 
all the Eaſe imaginable, and thus the whole 
Company was carried over to the Number of 
twelve or thirteen. | 


As to Poſts, there is no ſuch thing in the 
| Country, but all Letters and Packets over 
Land are diſpatch'd by Meſſengers on pur- 
poſe, who travel on Foot with'great Expe- 
dition, and are very reaſonable in their De- 
mands. 


a CH AP. VII. 
| Treats of their Manufactures, Trade and Shipping. 
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HE principal Manufactures of this Manufac- 
Kingdom, are Silks, Calicoes and tures and 


Muſlins ; we import alſo from thence Dia- Trade. 


monds and other precious Stones, great 


Quantities of Pepper the Growth of the Ma- 


| labar Coaſt, Saltpetre, Indigo, Cardamums, 
Opium, Aſſafœtida, and a great Variety of 
| Phyſical Drugs. The Goods carried from Eu- 


rope thither, are Evgliſh Broad-cloth, Lead, 


| Looking-Glaſſes, Sword-blades, Knives, Ha- 
berdaſher's Wares, Gold and Silver Lace, 
| Tin-ware, Wine, Brandy, Beer, and ſome 
other Proviſions, taken off chiefly by our 


own Factories ; the Ships alſo frequently take 


in Flints with their Balaſt, for there is not a 
Flint to be found in India, at leaſt in thoſe 
Parts the Europeans have viſited, inſomuch 


that L have found a Bag of Gun: flints almoſt 
= _O 
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5 as valuable as Money in the Inland Country, 
/ where the People had not an Opportunity of 

being ſupply d by our Shipping; but it muſt 

be confeſs'd, that all the Goods we carry to 

Tudia are 2 Trifle, compar'd with the Bullion 

and Foreign Coin tranſported thither. Our 

Ships are in a manner empty of Merchan- 

dize when they go out, tho' there is hardly 

any of them which carry lefs than three or 
fourſcore thouſand Pounds of Treaſure, 

which has made it a Queſtion, whether the 

India Trade be of any Advantage to this Na. 

tion. But to this the Company have an. 
ſwered, that the Indian Merchandize which 

they export again and ſell in ſeveral Parts of 

Europe, brings in more Treaſure than they 

carry out; and were it otherwiſe, ſince we 

ſhou'd infallibly be ſupply'd by the Dutch 

with theſe Commodities at a much dearer 

rate, when they had monopoliz'd the Trad: 

to themſelves, conſequently more Treaſure 

wou'd be carried to Holland than is now cat. 

ried to India. If it be ſaid, that the Pro. n 

duct and Manufactures of India might be . 

totally prohibited the Subjects of Britain, in 

it may be anſwer'd, that unleſs we could w. 

rohibit them to the reſt of Europe, we ſhoud My; 

y this Means immeaſureably aggrandize the My;; 

Dutch, and in effect put all the Trade, and 
conſequently all the Treaſure of the Worll 

into their Hands in a ſhort time. Was the 

Trade of India open to all Nations, and the 

reſt of the World ſhar'd with the Dutch in the 

* Spices and other rich Merchandize of the 
= Eaſt, it might not be of any great conſequenc: 
"il whether the Engliſh traded thither or not : But 
= |. ſhou'd the Dutch engroſs the reft of tht 
| Trade as they have done that of Spice, (er 


cep 
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cept Pepper) and canſequently ou d ſet 
what price they pleas'd on them, they wou d 
ſoon give Laws to the whole trading World, 
which if Britain can tamely ſit ſtill and ſee, 
ſhe will not long boaft of the Dominion af 


thoſe High and Mighty Merchants rais'd by 
her own Arms to that Grandeur we fee them 
at preſent. As for the Offend Company, 
what hurt can they do us? Can it be ſup- 
pos'd they will ever be an Over-match for 
the Dutch, and deprive them of their Settle- 
ments in the Spice Iſlands ? And admitting 
they ſhou'd one day come in for a Share in 
the Spice Trade, wou'd not this be rather an 


the Price of thofe Commadities, which 
might be as cheap as Pepper, if vaſt Quanti- 
ties were not yearly deſtroy'd by the Dutch? 
When we ſee the Oftenders begin to attack 


cal. the Hollanders and deprive them of their Set. 


ro. tlements, as the Dutch ſerv'd the Portugueſe, it 
be Wvill then be time enough to exert our ſelves 
ain, in Favour of the Datch; and if in the Diſpute, 
ull Ive ſhou'd be able to put in fob a Share of 
sud whac we were ſo barbrouſly and unjuſtly de- 


have to dread the Approach of ſuch an Event, 
notwithſtanding fome Gentlemen pretend to 
prognoſticate diſmal Conſequences. from the 
eſtabliſhing an Offend Trade. As for the Trade 
of Silks, Muſlins and Callicoes, theſe are the 
'roduct of the Mogul's Dominions, and we 
an never be excluded from this Trade, ex- 
ept we exclude our ſelves; and as for the 
Dutch; and no wonder that Nation, and ſuch 


2 En- 


the Ocean, but muſt be content to truckle to 


Advantage than a Prejudice to us, as well as 
to all the Nations of Europe, in bringing dow 


the priv'd off, I can't conceive what Reaſon we 


ices, theſe we have loft already to. the 
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queror, how unjuſtly ſoever the War began, 


expel them, as they expell'd their Prede- 
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Engliſh Men as are in their Intereſt, ſhould 


exclaim againſt any others putting in for a 


Share of the Trade. What Intereſt we can 


have as a Nation in oppoſing other People's 


trading to India, I can't conceive. But ad mit- 


ting we had as great an Intereſt as the Dutch 
in the Matter, by what Authority or with 
what Juſtice can we or they reſtrain the 


; Oftenders, or any other People, trading to the 


Eaſt-Indies, which are not at all ſubject to us 
but to the Mogul and other Independant 
Princes, over whom we cannot pretend to 
any Superiority. It is true, Nations do not 
always conſider what is juſt, but what 1s con- 
venient, and ſome People ſeem to inſinuate, 
that Succeſs ſanctifies the greateſt Villanies, 
that Conqueſt transfers a Right to the Con- 


and that whoever has Power, has a Right to 
oppreſs and enſlave the reſt of Mankind; 
and either this Doctrine is Orthodox, or ſome 
of our Neighbours have a very weak Title 
to their Acquiſitions in the Indies, As they 
are conſcious they have no better Title than 
Force, they may well be apprehenſive that 
ſometime or other a ſuperior Force ſhou'd 


ceſſors. While on the other Hand, the Engl 
juſtly boaſt, that there is not one of their 
Settlements in India, but what were. fairly 
purchaſed, or voluntarily transferred ro them; 
nor have they attempted to encroach on 
the Natives, or enlarge their Terricories by 
Force in any one Inſtance ; and thoſe who 
live under their Government, enjoy greate! 
Privileges than they did under their forme! 
Princes. | Bat 
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But to return to the Trade of India, there 


are not to be found greater Merchants in the 


World than the Mogul's Subjects; notwith- 
ſtanding their Shipping never paſſes the Cape 
of Good Hope, they drive a prodigious Trade 
to Perſia and the Red-Sea, and ſupply Turky 
and Perſia with all the rich Merchandize of 


India; in Return for which they bring back 
| Carpets, Pearl, and other Perſian Commo- 


dities, but chiefly Treaſure, which they fre- 


| quently load on Board Erglifh or Dutch Ships, 


and the Freight, Mr. Lockyer tells us, is one 
great Branch of the Company's Profit, for 
they rarely diſpatch a Ship from Perſia to Su- 


rat, but ſhe is as deep loaden as ſhe can ſwim, 


full of Paſſengers, with vaſt Quantities of 


Pearl and Treaſure on Board, to the A nount 


ſometimes, of two or three hundred thouſand 


Pounds. It is chiefly for Security that the In- 


dians make uſe of European Shipping to import 
their Treaſure, looking upon them to be in 
much leſs danger of Pyrates than the Coun- 
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try Ships; not but they have Ships of four or Shipping 


built in India after the Engliſh Model, which 
they always imitate; but their Laskers or 


Indian Sailors would make but a poor Defence 
if they ſhou'd be attack'd, and their Skill in 


Navigation is very mean, inſomuch that they 
are very glad when they can find a European 
Commander, an Ergliſh Sailor with very 


ordinary Qualifications ſerves for a Captain 


of a Country Ship. Notwithſtanding the 


Mogul has ſuch a vaſt Extent of Sea-Coaſt, 
| there is not ſuch a thing as a Man of War or 


a Ship of Force to be found in India. Their 
Merchant Ships they build with Teak, a firm 


laſting Timber, and they do not caulk the 
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| five hundred Tuns burthen of their own, aud other, 
Veſlels. 
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beted and let one into another, which with 


conut Tree, and they have their Anchors 


or ſix Foot high; the Planks are very thin 


ſtrike, as they muſt do ſeveral times on ma- 
ny Parts of that Coaſt before they get on 
Shore; and this is the Reaſon we ſeldom at- 


gliſh Boats. Theſe Muſfoula's, as they are call'd, 


ing over them; and for the ſame Reaſon 


Seams; but inſtead of it the Planks are rab- 


a little Dammer (a Kind of Pitch) and 
Oakham, makes them very tight; their Ca- 
bles and other Cordage is made of the Co- 


and Guns from Europe. Their Boats are flat 
bottom'd Veſſels, the Sides whereof are five 


and ſew'd together with Coconut Cordage, 
ſo that they will yield like Paſtboard, and 
are in no Danger of ſplitting when they 


tempt to carry any Thing on Shore in Es- 


are row'd by Six or Eight Hands, but as they 
are very deep, and will carry great Quan- 
ticies, it is not very chargeable landing or 
embarquing of Goods: They have another 
Veſlel or Vehicle, call'd a Cattamaran, which 
I have mention'd before, on which they 
will carry the greateſt Weights, as. An- 
chors, Guns, &«c. theſe are only three or 
four rough Pieces of Timber ty'd together, 
and are chiefly us'd by the Fiſhermen, not 
being fit to carry. ſuch Goods as may be 
damag'd by the Wet, every little Sea beat- 


Paſſengers ſeldom make uſe of them, tho 
they are in reality much ſafer than any 
Veſſels whatever; and ſome People I have 
known fail along the Coaft upon one of 
theſe Catamarans for a hundred Miles to- 
gether, e 240 
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the Husbandman with his Wife and Children 
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Treats of their Soil and Husbandry, Plants, Avi. 
mals and Minerals. : of 


4 E Earth here, at the latter End of Soil and 


the fair Seaſon, looks like a barren, Husband- 


Sandy Deſart, wirhout one Spire of Graſs"? 
or any thing green upon the Surface, unleſs 


| the Trees, which retain their Verdure all 
the Year round; but the fruicful Showers 


no ſooner begin to fall, than we ſee Na- 


| ture revive , and the whole Face of the 
| Earth immediately cover'd with Graſs and 


Herbs; and tho' the Ground has lain ſo long 


| without any Rain to moiſten it, yet is the 


Soil ſuch a brittle fat Mold, that it is very 
eaſily broken up and prepar'd for Tillage :* 


And notwithſtanding they ſow the ſame - 
Land every Year, and never lay any Dun 


or other Manure upon it, it is made fo 
prolifick by the Annual Rains, that we ne- 


ver ſee a bad Crop. In Bergul, and the Nor- 
| thern Parts of Iadia, they have as good 
| Wheat and Barley as in any Part of the 
World; but in the Southern Part of the 
| Peninſula, they ſow- nothing but Rice, and 
indeed the Natives Tearce eat any thing 
| elſe. They prepare the Ground for Rice 


by Ploughing it up, and gathering out all 


| the Weeds, then from fome great Pond or 
| Well they convey great Quantities of Wa: 
ter to the Field by Rills or Channels, and 


moiſten it till it is a perfect Hotchpot ; then 


are 
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are employ'd for ſome Time in planting 
every Spire ; for ſhould they ſow it the Crop 


would be too thick and yield nothing; 
therefore they firft ſow the Rices in Beds, 


and when it is grown half a Foot high tranſ- 


plant it to their Fields; but I have ſome. 


where already given an Account of the 
Manner of ſetting the Rice Crop, and 


therefore ſhall not enlarge upon it here, 


only remember the Reader, that where 
the Rains do not ſave them the Trouble, 
they continue to convey Water to the Fields 


by little Channels, ſo that the Rice always 


grows in Water till it is near ripe. They 
plough their Grounds with foot Ploughs, 
which are ſeldom drawn by more than two 
Oxen or Buffaloes, the. Soil is ſo very light 
notwithſtanding it is rich. Their Seed 
Time is in May or Jane, and the Crop is 
no ſooner ſet but the Rainy Seaſon comes 
upon it; and about November or December, 


when the dry Time returns, is their Harveſt, 


They ſeldom trouble themſelves to lay their 
Rice up in Barns in the Straw , but fre- 
quently employ a great many Hands in 
thraſhing it out in the Fields as ſoon as 
they have cut it; fora few fair Days har- 
dens the Ground there and drys more than 
a Month with us at that time of the 
Year: They make no Hay, but cut the Graſs 
and give it their Cattle green as they want 
it. During the Rains, and for ſome Time ab 
ter, it is not to be conceiv'd how faſt all 
Manner of Vegetables grow ; but in the 
dry Seaſon the Graſs is burnt up, and there 
is none to be found but ſome rank, ſowre 
ſtuff in the Woods. Their Fields lye open, 
Except near the Towns and Villages, whers 
1 | People 
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people make ſome little Encloſures for their 
Conveniency; and as no Man has any Pro- 


perty in the Lands he ſows, the Prince's 


Officers take a Third, or one half of the 
Crop, or more, as they think fit; and leave 
the Husbandmen the reft. Nor is it left to 
the Husbandman's Choice whether he will 
ſow or not; for the reſpective Governors 
and Generals having certain Towns and 
Villages affign'd them, to enable them to 


| maintain the Quota of Troops they are to 


furniſh, order ſuch a Quantity of Ground 


| to be mark'd out for every Village to ma- 
nure, and at Harveſt ſend their Officers to 
| take as much of the Crop as they think 
fit. They have no Oats. Their Peas and 
| Beans are full as good as ours, but much leſs ; 


and they have a ſort of Peas call'd Donna, 


ſomething larger than Tares , with which 
they feed their Horſes ; theſe they boyl and 


bruiſe, and having mix'd coarſe Sugar with 


| them; make up into Balls and feed theic 
| Horſes with when it is cold: they make 


up alſo a Compoſition of Barley-Meal and 
other Things into a Paſte, which they ſome- 
times give their Horſes: And I find we 
had a Kind of Bread for our Horſes in En- 
gland, no longer ſince than King James the 


I. Reign; for upon a Scarcity of Corn it was 
| enacted, That no Innholders or Hoftlers 


ſhould make any Horſe Bread. This I thought 
neceſſary to obſerve, becauſe I find ſome 
Gentlemen are apt to ſneer when we talk. 
of feeding Horſes with Bread or Paſte, and 


| have queſtion'd the Credit of ſome Writers 
| for reporting it. | 


When they beat their Cream for Butter, Butter. 
it produces a Subſtance: like thick Oil, = 
. | | wil 


Gardens 


and 
Flowers. 
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to be fo hard as ours th 
that hot Climate; yet it is very ſweet and 
good, and as they - have Plenty of Milk 
from their Cows, Buffaloes and Goats, they 
make good Store of ' Cheeſe, as it is faid, 
in the North Part of Iadia; but I muſt con- 
fefs I never ſaw any in the South, There 
can be no whiter or better Wheaten Bread 
than we have in Bengal and ſeveral other 
Parts of India, but the Natives feldom eat 
any; however, they make thin, flat Cakes 
of Wheat Flower, and bake them upon J. 
ron Plates, which they always carry with 
them when they travel. . 

They have no great Variety of Flowers 
in this Country, and yet their Gardens are 
exceeding pleaſant, containing long Walks 
of lovely Fruit Trees always green and 
blooming, and Water in large Baſons is fel- 
dom wanting, tho' they have no Fountains, 
Thoſe Flowers they have laſt almoſt all 
the Year, but few of them give any Smell, 
tho' the Mixture of their Colours is beau. 
tifal ; the Roſe only and another white 


Flower like Jaſſamine have any Fragrancy, 
with which People of Condition make 3 


Fruit 
Trees. 


ſweet Oil and perfume themſelves. 
Their Fruit Trees are the Coconut, Man- 
go, Banana or Plantains, Anana, or Pine Ap- 


ple, Guava's, Pomgranates, Jaccas, Tama- 
rinds, Mulberries, Limes, Lemons and O- 


Kitchen 
Gardens, 


ranges, to which we may add their Beret 


and Arek- nut, which they are always chew- 
ing; and in the North Part of the Empire 
Pears and Apples and other European Fruits. 
Near Amadabat they have ſome few Grape- 
Vines; The Kitchen Gardens are well: ſtock;d 
with Muskmelons, Water-Melons, , 
1 EE 5 2 
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and other Roots and Pot-herbs, Garlick, O- 
nions, &c. They have alſo the Pepper Plant, 


Ginger, Cardamums, Saffron, Turmerick, O- 


pium, Indico and Cotton, and very large 
Plantations of Sugar Canes, particularly in 
Bengal. 2 25 | 


The Coco Tree, as I have formerly hint 
ed, is one of the moſt uſeful Trees that 


grows; there are large Groves of them in 


the low Grounds, almoſt all along the Sex 


Coaſts of India, it is uſually about Twelve 
or Sixteen Inches thick from the bottom 


of Thirty or Forty Foot, and ſometimes as 
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to the Top, and runs up to the Height 


high again, having no Boughs but on the 


| Top, where it puts out about Eighteen or 


Twenty green tender Branches, on which 


there are thick Leaves two or three Inches 
wide and about two Foot long, much like 
the broad Sedge which grows on the Sides 
of Ponds; the Nuts grow at the Ends of 


the Branches next the Tree, Six or Eight 
in a Cluſter, and are each of them bigget 


| than a Man's Head, the Shell is encloſed 
like our Walnuts in a thick Rhind , with 


the Fibres whereof moſt of the Indian Cor- 
dage is made. The Shells we have ſeen 


in England ſerve for drinking Cups and o- 


ther Uſes ; the Meat of the Nut cleaves to 


| the Shell, and is about half an Inch thick, 
within it is an Oily Liquor when the Nut 


is ripe, but when green, about three Quar- 


ters of a Pint of Water which drinks as ſoft 
[as Milk, and is one of the pleaſanteſt 
Morning Draughts we taſte in India: By 
making Inciſſions in the Branches alſo, this 
Tree yields another Kind of Liquor call'd 


Toddy, that which Us zue Tree 


in 
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in the Night Time is very clear and well 
taſted, bur if they let their Pots hang till 
the Heat of the Day ic turns ſouriſh, how- 
ever it is much ſtronger then , and upon 
that Account preferr'd by ſome People to 
the former: It has been obſerv'd , that a 


Ship may be built, rigg'd and victualld 


out of this Tree only : Of the Weod, ſay 
they, the Huld is made (but I don't appre- 
hend this Wood very proper for that pur- 
poſe) of the Leaves the Sails; The Fibres 
of the outward Coat of the Nut makes the 
Cordage, and the Nut it ſelf affords Meat 


and Drink, but this is making the moſt of 


it; for when the Nut is ripe, the Liquor 
which is left in the Inſide turns to Oil, and 


is us'd as ſuch; however, chere are a great 


many other Utes this Tree is put to, which 
bave not been yet mention'd. Of the Tod- 
dy, when it is ſour they make Vinegar, the 


Leaves ſerve them to cover their Houſes, and 
to make Fans, Matts, Caps and Baskets: 


tbey write alſo on the Leaves with a Steel 
Pencil, or rather engrave their Letters on 
them, the Meac of the Nur is à pleaſant whol- 
ſom Fruit eaten by it ſeif, and is frequently 
mix'd with other Diſhes. Next tothe. 2 
the Cotton Shrub is of the grea:eſt Ule, for of 


this their Calicocs, Muſlins, Ginghams, Cc. 
are made ; they Plant large Fields with the 


Seed, and it grows up tothe Heighth of a Roſe- 


buſh and then puts cut yellow Bloſſoms; when 


theſe fall off, chers remain little Cods as big 
as the top of one's Toumb, which ſwell to 
the Bigneſs of a froail Walnut as they ripen, 


till they break the outward Skin, and diſcover. 


a fine lofc Wool within as whice as Snow, 


aud then tis Sacher'd. Theſe Shrubs will 
| | bear 
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bear Three or Four Years together, after | 

which they are dug up and the Ground 

planted again, the Seeds are always found 

amongſt the Wool. But beſides this Shrub, 

there is the Cotton Tree which grows to a 

great Height, the Fruit whereof grows al- 

moſt to the bigneſs of a Hens Egg and then 

burſts like the other, and yields a fine white 

Wool, the Fruit hangs at the Middle and 

Ends of the Branches by Pairs, and ſeldom 

one alone. | | 3 
Indico, is another very valuable Plant, this Indico. 

alſo is a Shrub, and grows to the height of 

a Gocſeberry Buſh, with a thick round Head, 

but no Thorns, they ſtrip off the Leaves, which 

having been laid in a heap for ſeveral Days 

till they have ſweat, are put into deep Veſ- 

ſels, with a ſufficient quantity of Water to 

ſteep them in, where they leave their Blue 

Tin&ure and Subſtance: After this the Wa- 

ter is drain'd off into other broad, ſhallow 

Veſſels, or Vats, made of a kind of Plaiſter 

of Paris, where the Sun having exhal'd all 

the Moiſture from it, there remains at Bot- 

tom a hard dry Cake, about a quarter of an 

Inch thick, which is our Indico. The beſt ſore 
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: comes from Biana, near Agra, and a coarſe : 
| ſort is made near Amadabat, about both which 
Places are planted abundance of theſe Shrubs. 

a | The Herb Dutra I had almoſt forgot co 
mention: This the Moors ſometimes drink 

E an Infuſion of in Water, and it will intoxi- 

5 cate them like ſtrong Liquor ; but as for the 
common Obſervation, that whatever Tem- 

f per the Perſon is in when he drinks it, thag, |, 
Lemper will prevail till the inebriating qua- 

; ity abares, this I will not anſwe for. 
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Beſides their Fruit Trees, they have abun · 
dance of fine Woods and Groves, which af. 


ford Timber for building of Houſes and 


Ships, and good quantities of Red Wood for 


Dy ing: But I don't Remember to have ſeen 
eicher Oak, Aſh, or Elm, or any kind of 
Timber we uſe in Euripe, in that Country: 
The moſt remarkable of their Trees is that 
call'd the Banian Tree, the Twigs whereof 
bending dawn to the Earth, cake Root and 


grow upwards, ſo that one of theſe. Trees 


will have forty Bodies and more, and ſpread 


themſelves far enough to ſhelter a Regiment 


of Soldiers under their Branches, which be- 
ing Ever-greens, and bearing Leaves all 
the Year round afford 2 noble Shade. Un- 
der theſe we frequently find their Idols 


plac'd, and here their Penitentiaries and 


Devote es reſide, and perform thoſe ſurpri- 
Zing Penances, which L ſhall ſpeak of under 
the Head of Religion, And however impro: 
bable this Account may appear, that the 
Twig of a Tree ſhould plant it ſelf at the 
wrong end, and grow up into a large Body, 
the Reader may depend upon the Truth ot 
it; every Man who has ſpent any time in 
the Cauntry muſt have ſeen them, Lacknun 
ledge they are not very common. 
It would be endleſs to deſcribe all chai 
Trees and Plants, and tedious to the Rea- 


der; beſides there are Books purely upon 


this Subject, to which I refer him; but theſe 
I have mentioned are fo very remarkable 
that they could not be omitted. 

Of their Beaſts none are of greater uſe 
than their Oxen, which ſerve generally for 
Draught, or Carriage, and are ſometimes 
Shod, they are wok very large, but much 

witer 
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1. Mvifer on Foot than ours, and will carry'a | 
f. MW Man twenty or thirty Miles a Day. It is 
d do uncommon thing to meet a Caravan of 
r- eight or cen Thouſand of them employ'd in 
n carrying Salt, Rice, and Grain, from Place to 
of place. The Drivers of theſe Oxen follow no 
1: Wother employment, nor have any fix'd abode, 
it but carry their Wives and Children along 
bf MW with chem. There is a Captain of every 
id Caravan, who wears a ſtring of Pearl about 
es his Neck, and takes upon him the State of a 
id prince. Thoſe who follow this Trade of 
ut Carryers, are divided into four Tribes, con- 
e- ſſting each of about a hundred thoufand 
il WM Souls, and live always in Tents. The ficſt 
n- Wl carries nothing bur Corn; the ſecond Rice; 
ls Wl che third Peaſe and Beans; andthe fourth 
it alt, and are diſtinguiſh'd by certain Marks 
+ made in the Fore-heads of every Tribe. 
et Their Prieſts attend them in their Journeys, 
os: and every Morning before they ſet out they 
he pay their Adorations to the Image of a 
he Serpent, which is afterwards laid upon one 
y, of their Oxen and carried with them. 
of W Theic Oxen which they Ride on, & if 
in their Horns were not ſawn pretty ſhort, 
w- WW would endanger the Lives of their Riders, by 
5 toſſing their Heads back when the Flies tor- 
eir ment them: They employ uſually ten or a 
a- dozen in drawing their heavy Carriages, but 
on not more than two in their Coaches, which 
fe will hold no more than two People, and the 
dle Oxen are fed when they Bait with Balls of 
Paſte made of Flower and other Ingredients, 
fe as has. been mention'd already. Camels are Camels 
for IM ſometimes us'd for Carriage, but not ſo much 
nes 28 Oxen: It is obſerv'd of theſe Animals 
ch that chey have a joint more in their hinder 
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Legs than other Beaſts, ſo that they will Tra. 
vel much ſwifter: They cannot well ſtand Ml * 
upon their Legs in flippery ways, but for 


the Sandy Countries where they are usd 
they are very proper. *Tis ſaid they Gene- 
rate backwards, clapping their Tails againſt | 
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cach other, the Genitals of the Male bein ; 

behind, which I confeſs I never had the Cu- | 

rioſicy to obſerve. They will endure a Jour- J 

ney ſeveral Days over the Deſarts without 

Water, but whether they will live 40 Days , 
= without. Food and Water when they are Il © 
4 heated wich Luſt, As ſome relate, I very much . 
"4 Queſtion. x 
9 : Elevhants, The Elephants, thoſe Mountains of Fleſh, a 
il | have been brought into England, and there. 
3 fore need not 'be particvlarly deferib'd, but . 
4 we never ſee them at their full growth here, . 
7 they are ſome of them twelve, or fifteen 8 
[1 Foot high, and yet fo Tractable that a Boy F 
0 may govern them, except when they are | 
5 hot after the Female. It is a common Error 5 
id that they have no Joinrs in their Legs, for l 
4 they lye down and riſe like other Animals, F 
1 I never ſaw them have any other Pace chan \ 
19 a Walk, but their Reach is ſo large that they b 
will Travel five Miles an Hour, and fo ſure 
4 Footed that they never Fall or Stumble. 


They are reckon'd the moſt Senfible of all b 
Animals. But a great many things are re- f 
lated of them, which a Man muſt be very Il © 
credulous to believe. Tis true the Keepers 
by the found of their Voice, or Signs do 
manage them very dextrouſly, which bas WW... 
- Induc'd ſome People to believe they under- WI. 
ſtand their Language; for Inftance, if the 
Keepers makes a Sign to them to Frighten, : 
or Terrify a Man, they will * toward | 
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bim in a Threatning manner, as if they 
would Trample him to death, but do himno 


manner of Hurt; if he directs the Elephant 


to throw Dirt or Water in a Man's Face, he 
will do it without further Miſchief: They 
take up whatever they Eat or Drink with 
their long griſly Trunks, and carry it to 
their Mouths, and have ſo much ſtrength in 


theſe Trunks, that if they ſtrike a Horſe or 


Camel in earneſt they will break his Bones 


and kill him at a blow. His Trunk is as uſeful 


to him in all Reſpects as Hands can be, he will 
tear down the Branches off the Trees with 


it, and eat the tender Twigs. He will pull 


up the Green Corn and Graſs by the Roots, 
and knock off the Dirt that hangs about it 
againſt his Legs before he Eats it; he de- 
lights much in Water, nor do I know any 
Animal that will Swim farther, for at Fort 
St. George, where the Ships that bring them 
do pot come within two or three Miles of 


the Land, they frequently Swim them on 


Shore; but as I remember they have little 
more than their Trunks above Water when 
they Swim, thro' which they Breath: The 
Male Elepbant is ſometimes Mad after the 
Female, when he is very Miſchievous, and 


will ſtrike any one he meets but his Keeper, 


and therefore at that time they are Chain'd 


by the Legs to great Trees, and if by chance 


they get looſe, they will overturn any 


thing in their way; nor is it poſſible to ſtop 
or divert their Rage but by Fire-Works, 


waich burſting with a loud Noiſe will make 
them ſtand ſtill and tremble: When they 
are in theſe mad Fits they ſweat prodigiouſ- 
Y, and ſmell much ranker than a Goat : It 


ls credibly reported, that an Elephant having 
ns ” | , Broke 
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broke looſe in this Rage, and making to- 
wars the Bazar, or Market- place, from 


| whence all People fled as faft as they could, 


he came to an Herb Woman's Stall, that 
us' to give him a handful of Herbs as he 
paſs'd by, and the Woman having run away 
and left her Child upon the Ground in her 
Fright, the Elephant gently took it up with 
his Trunk, and laid it upon a Stall, without 
doing it any Hurt, and then proceeded to 
overturn and miſchief every thing that came 


in his way as before. | 
The Mogul bas ſeveral of theſe Elephant: 
train'd up to War, who will not only ſtand 


Fire, but ſuffer a great Gun to beFir'd off their 
Backs: The Gun they carry is about five 
Foot long, and plac'd upon a ſquare Frame 


of Wood, which is faſtned to a broad thick 


Pannel, tied on with ſtrong Cords and Girts, 
At the four Corners of the Frame they plant 


four ſilk Flags, or Colours, upon little Anti- 


ent- Staves. Upon the Neck of the Elephant 


| fits the Man who guides him, who has an 


Iron Rod in his Hand about half a Yard 
long, ſharp at the lower end, and a Hook 
turn'd up, with which he pricks him for- 
ward, or pulls him back as he ſees fit. The 
Gunner fits on the Wooden Frame, where he 
has his Bullets, and Ammunition, and all 
things neceſſary for Loading and Firing, and 
the Gun carries a Ball about as large as 2 
Tennis- Ball. 


The Elephants are uſually kept under the 
Shade of great Trees, to which they are 


faſtned by a Chain about one of their hin- 
der Legs: The Mvrgul allows every one ol 
his great War Elephants four Wives, as the) 
are call d in that Language, which by the 

„„ Way, 


I Property, 129 
way, is the ſame Number that Mabomet al- 
lows his Followers, a Reverend Divine 


—— 
— 1 


aſſures us, that theſe Brutes will not endure 
that any one ſhould ſee them in the Act of 
Copulation, and reproaches our Debauchees 
5 * Reer ofthe ona. of : Mg „ 
ut beides the Beats ot Burthen already Jos 

mention'd; they have. Buffaloes, and Aſſes, RO 
the Buffaloes differ very little from Cows 
and Oxen, but only they are a more ſluggiſh 
Animal, and have a ſmooth thick Skin, with- a 
out Hair : The Female gives Milk, and the 
Heſh of them is ſometimes eaten, but tis 
very coarſe Food. The Sheep they have in 
the Southern Parts, are thin long Leg'd Crea- 
tures, and have a reddiſh Hair inſtead of 
Wool upon their Backs, the Fleſh of them is 
Lean and Dry, and good for little. 

Towards Perſia and Tartary they have 
very fine Sheep, with good Fleeces, and large 
Tails, weighing ſeveral Pounds, and *tis ob- 
ſervable of the Perſian Sheep, which are 
brought into India, that they have fromithree 
to ſeven Horns a-piece, and ſome of their 
Horns ſtanding upright on their Fore-heads, 
the Battles of their Rams are very Bloody. 
he W Goats they have here plenty, and the Fleſh 
he Wl of their Kids are tolerable good Eating. 
al The Indian Hogs we have ſeen in Eng/and 
nd with their Bellies down to the Ground: I Veniſon, 
; 2 book upon the Fleſh of theſe to be the: beft 
butchers Meat they have in India, eſpecially 
he W that of the Wild Hogs, of which there is great 
re Plenty; as there are of Deer, Antilope's, and 
in- Hares, in which no Body claiming any Pro- 
ol perty, all People are at liberty to kill them 
ey Nas well as othet Game; for notwithſtanding 
be the Mogul is the * of all the Lands 
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1340 The Preſent State 
in the Country, he does not Monopolize 
Wild Beaſts, and Wild Fowls, as our great Ml 1 
Men do here: Nay, Graſs, and Herbs, ans  % 
Trees, and whatever elſe grows Spontane. i 
ouſly in the Woods, and wide Fields, are en- bi 
joy'd by the People in common; ſo that I d 
tho' they have no Lands they can call their N 01 
own, the Privileges they enjoy in thoſe of MI 3: 
the Prince are almoſt an Equivalent. The MI ?: 
* Lyon is the only Beaſt of the Foreſt the ; 
Hunting whereof the Emperor reſerves to Wl «| 
5 himſelf. Their Wild Beaſts are Lyons, Ty. I ii 
"i LE gers, Leopards, Wolves, Monkeys, and Jack- W 
alls, which laſt are a kind of Wild Dogs, of MW 0 
the Colour of a Fox, and ſomething larger, W 0 
which run about in Companies at Midnight, th 
and make a hidious Howling, not only in 81 
the Country, but in the middle of great I * 
1 Towns. One or more of theſe, *cis ſaid, al- b. 
> Ways attends upon the Lyon, and Hunts his MW G 
| Prey for him; but however that be, *cis cer- Wl of 
- rain there are great Numbers of them in al 
parts of the Country, as well in thofe Places I th 
where there are no Lyons as where there are: di 
And they will dig up a dead Corpſe. out of * 
the Grave, if it be not bury'd pretty deep. 81 
| But what very much abates the Pleaſure e 
. Veno- of living in this otherwiſe defirable Coun- Si 
5 Cexures try, is the Multitude of Serpents and Scor- Ar 
and In- pions, and other venomous and troubleſome 4 
ſects. Inlects. Their Muskeroes or Gnats and Bugs, 41 
are the firſt things which ſeize upon us when C 
we come on Shore, and ſo venomous are they 13 
that a Man's Face will be ſwollen in a Night's I 6: 
time that you cannot know him; indeed FI tt 
when we have been ſome time in the Coun- I *! 
try, tho? we are always peſter'd with them, I !! 
they do not leaye ſuch Swellings as at _ V 


of PG PER IX DBPI XI 12 
It may be imagined how troubleſome theſe 
Mu:keroes are, by every Man's keeping 2 
Servant who can afford it on purpoſe to 
bruſh them off him, and 'tis in vain to lie 
down to ſleep with the Face uncover'd, with- 
| our ſomebody to beat away the Gnats; and 
as for Bugs, they ſwarm among the common 
People and Soldiers. One way however we 
have to avoid them, and that is by dawbing 
the Feet of the Couch or Cott on which we 
jie with Tar, for either they have an Aver- 
ſion to Tar, or they ſtick in it and can't get 
over. As to Spiders, the Reverend Mr. 
0vinzton, Chaplain to King William, aſſures us, 
that at Bombay, where he himfelf was, they 
grew to the Bigneſs of a Man's Thumb, and 
their Toads were not much leſs than Ducks; 
but this I muſt leave upon the Credit of that 
Gentleman, for I confefs, I never ſaw any 
of theſe Monſters in that part of India where 
{ happen'd to be. Certain it is, that during 
the Rains, Frogs and Toads do multiply pro- 
digiouſly, and grow to a conſiderable Size, 
which has given ſome People occaſion to ima - 
gine it rain'd Frogs. Their Rats, which they 
call Bandecoots, alſo grow to a very great 
Size, three or four times as big as ours, and 
are ſo impudent that they will hardly give 
a Man the Way; but the moſt dangerous of 
all venomous Creatures, are their Scorpions, 
n Centipedes and Serpents, of which there are 
y various kinds, and as they will harbour and 
's breed in every Corner, there is no ſuch 
d thing as being ſecure from them, but by con- 
n- nua! ſweeping and brufhing ; and this I pre- 
n, ume is the Reaſon that no body has any 
VPainſcot or Hangings in their Houſes, for 
b bers they wou'd certainly make their Neſts. 

| 1 e The 
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The Preſent State 


The Centipede takes its Name from the great | 


Number of Legs it has; it is a little Creature 


not much bigger than a Gooſe Quill, and 
three or four Inches long, bur ics Bite is very | 
dangerous. Of the Scorpions there are ſeve. 
ral kinds, the Wood Scorpions are ſaid to be | 
black and their Sting Mortal, but theſe I ne. 
ver ſaw. The Houſe Scorpions we cannot 
well avoid ſeeing often, they are about the 
length of a Man's little Finger and as thick, | 
ſhap'd almoſt like a Lizzard, but carry, their | 
Tails turn'd up upon their Backs, and at the | 
end of the Tail there is a Sting not much | 
bigger than a Hornet's, always vifible, I did | 
not obſerve they had any way of. drawing it | 
in; they creep very ſlowly, and 'tis an eaſy 
Matter to cut off their Stings, as I have often | 
done, and let them crawl about the Window; 

I was very near being ſtung with one of em 


which dropp'd from the Cieling upon theCott 


as I was lying down to ſleep, but I avoided 


him, and therefore cannot from my own Ex- 
perience give the Reader an Account what 
Effect his Sting has upon a human Body; but 


2 Friend of mine who had the Misfortune to 


be ſtung, told me, that for the firſt; twelve 
Hours after, the Pain was as great as if a red 
hot Iron had been apply'd to.the Part, thathe 
run into the Street like a mad Man, till they 


laid hold of him and anointed the Place with 
Oil of Scorpion, and that after the firſt 
twelve Hours the Pain gradually abated for 


twelve Hours more, till at length it wore 


quite fl. 8 05 $608 
Of, Serpents their are ſeveral kinds, but 


there is one I took particularNotice of, when 
the People brought them about to ſhow. their 
Tricks, which haying rais'd himſelf up _ 
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half bis length before he began to danee, he 


ſpread his Head as big as my Hand, and 
ſhew'd a beautiful Face very near reſembling 


a human Face, and this is the Species our 


People imagine that addreſs'd our Mother 


Eve. A Serpent, as I apprehend, will not at- 
tack or purſue a Man, unleſs he is firſt pro- 


yok'd or incited by his Keepers to ſeize him, 


but will rather avoid us while they. are wild: 
| ſaw a very large one come to drink at a 
Pond I was going into, and when he ob? 
ſerved me. he made off, and retreated to. his 


Cover, and I immediately pull'd off my | 


Cloaths and went into the Water at the ſame 
place withour ſeeing him any more. A Re- 
verend Gentleman who was at the Mogul's 


Court with our Ambaſſador relates, that 


while he was there, che Mogul condemn'd a 


Man to die, for killing bis Mother, and as 


the moſt terrible Death he could think of, 
ordered him to be bitten by a couple of Ser- 
pents; accordingly one of theſe People who 
keep Serpents in Baskets for a Show were 
ſent for, and the Criminal being ſtripp'd na- 
ked, and trembling at the Approach of his 
Executioners, the Maſter. of: the-Snakes hav- 
ing irritated and provoked: the venomous 
Creatures, put one of them: to the Wretch's 
Thigh, which-immediatcely.wound\ himſelf a- 
bout it and: bit him in the Groin till the 
Blood follow'd; the other was ſer: upon the 
uutlide of the other Phigh, and bit him like- 
vile, notwichſtanding which the Criminab 
kepr upon his Feet a Quarter of an Hour, 
but complain'd of a Fire raging- in au his: 
Limbs, and his Body ſwell'd: to a great. De- 
bree; the Serpents were taken off before he 


| fell, | 
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| fell, and about half an Hour afrer the Wretch | 
breath'd his laſt. ; 
Mc. Ovington tells us, that a tame Snake | 
was brought into the Factory at Surat, ſo | 
big that he ſwallow'd one of their largeſt f 
Fowls whole with all the Feathers on in his 
Sight; he began firſt with the Head of the 
Fowl, and then twining himſelf round the 


The Preſent Stats 


Body ſqueez? d it cloſe to facilitate its Paſſage, 
the Fowl once at the firſt ſeizing ſcreech'd, 


and then lay dead; the Snake ſtruggled ſome ; 
time with the bulky part of the Body before | 
he got it down, but when it was once (wal. } 
low'd it found an eaſy Paſſage to the Middle 

of the Snake: Neither of the abovemen- | 
tion'd Relations I find the leaſt Reaſon to | 
doubt of, not only becauſe the Relators are 
Gentlemen of approved Veracity, but be- | 
cauſe there is nothing monſtrous or innen 


ble in the Stories. 


As for relating ſuch Fables as we find eran- 
ſcrib'd in the Atlas Geographus, of a Snake 
whoſe Body was as big as a Man's, and which 
ſwallow'd a Stag, Horns and all, which ran | 
through his Body and kili'd the Snake; * and | 
that other Story related by a Reverend | 
Miſſionary of a Serpent, which hanging his 
Head down from the Arm of a Tree wou'd | 
draw in Men and Beaſts wich his Breath as 
they paſs'd by, and ſwallow them whole, and | 


that the only way to avoid the Misfortune, 


was to break the Air with a Staff. Thele | 
and numberleſs Stories like theſe that are to 


be found in many Books of Travels which 


bear a great Name, I wiſh my Readers woud 


excuſe my writing, but I have lately been 


reproved for relating nothing but mere Matter 


of Fact and not 2 the Work with 
ſome 
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ſome ſuch diverting Stories as they are call'd: 

| have often wondered that a Work ſo mean, 

ſo confus'd and immethodical as the Atlas 

was, ſhou'd ever ſucceed ; but I'm ſorry to 
obſerve that there are yet many amongſt us 
whom. nothing but Monſters and Canibals 

can pleaſe ; here the Atlas hits their Taſte, 

for he hardly omitted any. one Story of this 

lind; as to the Snake's ſwallowing a Stag 

Horns and all, he makes no manner of Re- 
mark on the Improbability of the Thing, 

ſor this might have offended ſome Readers, 

who would have been angry perhaps, if they 

had been diſabus'd. 5 | 
But to proceed, there is a Species of In Lacuſts. 
ſe&s not yet mentioned which are very miſ- 
chievous, and that is the Locuſt: Mr. Oving- | 
un tells us of a Husbandman near Surat, who 
loft his whole Crop in one Night's time by 
them, and that there were ſuch vaſt Numbers 

of them flying over their Heads for ſeveral 

Nights together, that they intercepted the 


light of the Moon, tho' it was then about 

| WM the Full. Theſe Inſects are not above two 

1 Wl inches in length, but have fo ſtrong a Wing 

| WF that they will croſs a conſiderable Arm of 
Sen. 7. 5 5 I 
Il come now to give an Account ofpggyis. 
| WW the feather'd Race: Here is great Plenty | 
5 WW of all kind of Poultry, as Geeſe, Hens, 

d Ducks, Pidgeons, Turtle-Doves, Partridges, 

'» W Quails, Peacocks, Parakeets, Cc. The 
hes of their Poultry is generally dry, 
bean tuff, and ſome of them have Bones as 

y black as Jet, but I never obſerved any diffe- 


rence in the eating, between thoſe which 
n bad white Bones and thoſe which had black. 
4 Vultures are no where ſo common or ſo tame 

5 as 
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as in India, which I believe proceeds from 
the Banians feeding them as they do other A. | 
nimals, for I have ſeen the Banian Tree a. | 
bovemention'd, quite, covered with them, 
nor cou'd we make them ſtir till we fird a 
Shot at them tho' we were under the Tree; 
they are I think conſiderably larger than an 
Eagle, and much of the ſame make. But 
there is a Kite with a white Head which the 
Banians have ſtill a greater Veneration for, 

and ſeem to pay it divine Honours: It is not 
an uncommon thing for theſe Birds as they | 
are flying at Noon-day, to be overcome with | 
the intenſe-Heat of the Sun and drop down | 
in the Streets, and upon fuch an Accident | 
our Soldiers never fail to make Six-pence or 
a Shilling of it, for they carry the Kite into | 
the Market-place, and threatning to wring | 
his Neck off, the ſuperſtitious People crow'd | 
about him and contribute their Half-pence a | 
piece for the Bird's Liberty. I did not ob- | 
ſerve they had many ſinging Birds, tho' I was 
a conſiderable time in the Woody Part of the | 
Country ; but there is one leſs than a Wren | 
Which is exceeding pretty, adorn'd with the | 
gayeſt Plumage, and whoſe Notes equal the t 
beſt of ours. The numerous Herds of Mon- n 
keys which haunt the 8 in the Southern e 
Part of India are terrible. Enemies to theſe 6 
lictle Birds, but Nature has taught them to f 
preſerve themſelves and their young ones, by n 
ſ 
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building their Neſts at the farther end of the 
Twigs, where they hang like little Purſes, 
and the Monkeys cannot eaſily come at them. tt 
Theſe Monkeys or Baboons are ſome of em I + 
as tall as a Greyhound, as I have been credi- P 
dDly inform'd, tho' I never ſaw any ſo large. v 
Batts. But certain it is, that the Batts of this 8 84 lc 
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of PROFPER INDII. 137 
navy are almoſt as big as Kites: A Friend of 
mine ſays, he was never more ſurpriz'd than 
by a Company of them, which were got in- 
„ to an old Houſe he came into in the Dark, 
a W when they begun to flutter and make their. 
vay out, not imagining there could be Batts 
n of chat monſtrous Size. „ 
t Among the Indian Animals I have not tak- Fiſhes. 
e en Notice of their Fiſh, of which there are 
r, aft Shoals in the Indian Seas, thoſe we uſu- 
t ally eat of on the Coaſt of Cormandel are 
y Wl Whiciogs, or a Fiſh very like them. There is 
halo an excellent Fiſh reſembling a Bream, 
n but much larger, being about four Foot long. 
t The Fiſh call'd che Baldpate is alſo very good 
r Wl eating, and has its Name from the Neck and 
0 Head being without Scales. The Raven's 
g WH fih is ſo named from his Mouth's reſem- 
d bling the Bill of a Bird, it is a Span long, 
a red on the Back and Tail, and yellow ow 
- W the Belly. The Rivers and Ponds afford a- 
S Wl bundance of Eels and Carp, as tis ſaid, but 
© Wl [nwver ſaw any. They have Sea Eels which 
n are more like Water-Snakes than Eels, how- 
© cer they are reckon'd delicious Food by 
© che Nacives. Dolphins, Albecores, and Bo- 
- W n«a's, I believe are found in all Seas near 
n WF the Tropicks: The Dolphin, however he 
e comes to be ſo miſrepreſented, is as fine and 
0 ſtraic a Fiſh as ſwims, about a Yard in length, 
þ more or leſs ; the bright dazling Colours he 
e ſhews when he is alive are inimitable, but 
„ be is dead before we can well get him into 
. the Ship, ſtill his Colours remain very fine, 
n tho' not ſo beautiful as when he is alive; his 
- Fleſh is as white as Snow, and reckon'd 2 
very nice Diſh at Sea, for they are not near 
ſo common as the Boneca's and Albicores: 
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Fiſh follow a Ship in fing Weather for 1 
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He ſwims at a prodigious rate, and preys | 
chiefly upon the flying Fiſh, who to avoid | 


him ſpring out of the Water and will fly 


half a Furlong, when their Wings are dry | 
they drop into the Water again, and fre. 
quently fall into a Ship as it paſſes by; they 
are near the length of an Herring, but not fo | 
broad; it is a common thing to ſee thouſands | 
of flying Fifh upon the Wing together pur. | 
ſued by-the Dolpins and Albecores, who | 
meet them when they fall down again. Not- 
withſtanding the Dolphins and Albecores | 
ſwim ſo very ſwift, and will keep pace with | 
a Ship while it runs at the rate of eight or 
nine Miles an Hour, our Sailors ſitting on | 
the Sprit-Sail-Yard will ftrike a fingle Fiſh | 
with a Fisgig, while the Ship is under Sail: | 
The Fisgig is a Staff like a Setting-Staff, 
with ſeveral ſharp barb'd Irons at the end of | 
it, and having a ſmall Cord faften'd to it and | 
to the Fiſherman's Hand, when he has ſtruck 
the Fiſh, he draws that and the Staff up | 
with the Cord. They are taken alſo by} 
throwing a Hook out dreſs'd up with Fea- | 
thers without any Bait, which bobbing upon 
the Water as the Ship draws it along, the | 
Fiſh throws himſelf upon the Hook, miftak- | 
ing it for a flying Fiſh, a little Bird, or ſome | 
other Animal, having no time to examine it 
with that Deliberation our River Fiſh do. 
'The Albicores and Boneta's are both of them | 
a thick round body'd Fiſh and very good eat- | 
ing; one may cut a handſome Slice out of 
either of them as out of'a piece of Beet: | 
I took one of them with a Hook at the great 


Cabbin Window, as much as ever I could 
draw up with my Hands and Teeth. Theſe 


& 
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x ſeven Weeks together between the Tro- 


picks, let her ſail never ſo ſwiftly, unleſs 
here happen a Storm, and then we ſee no 


nore of them. The Sharks alſo follow a 


Ship when ſhe does not make too much way, 


but they ſwim very ſlowly ; theſe Fiſh ſome- 
imes grow to a prodigious Bigneſs, but L 
reckon the uſual length to be about four Foot; 


they have got ſeveral Rows of Teeth accor- 


ling to their Age, and what is very remark- 
able, cannot take in their Food without turn- 
ing upon their Backs, their under Jaw is ſo 
nuch ſhorter than the upper Jaw, and this 


we ſee frequently; for at a diſtance from the 


Land the Ocean is as clear as Glaſs, and you 


may (ee the Fiſh come to the Bait as plainly 


25 if it was out of the Water. We hang over 
2 piece of Beef of three or four Pound up- 


ona large Hook as thick as one's Finger for one 
of theſe Sharks, who turning upon his Back, 


gorges Hook and all at once, and the Ship's 


Motion to which the Line is faſten'd, ſtrikes 


the Hook though his Jaws ; when he is drawn 
up to the Ship's Side, the Carpenter ſtands 
ready with an Ax to cut off his Tail, in 
which his Strength principally lies, or he will 
do ſome Miſchief, even when he is out 
of the Water, and in the Water, he will at 


one Chop bite off a Man's Thigh, Bones and 
all; notwithſtanding which, in fine calm 


Weather our Sailors frequently go into the 


Water when theſe Fiſh are about the Ship, 


obſerving that there is not much danger 
when there are ſeveral Men together, for if 


any one Man has his Face towards the Shark, 


he will make off, and, as has been obſerv d, the 
Water of the Ocean is ſo clear that they may 


be (cen at a great diſtance. The Fleſh af 
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the Shark is very coarſe, however, the Sail. Þ 
ors will ſometimes eat the Tail-part when 
they are put to it for Proviſion. His Back- 
bone is preſerv'd by our People as having 
ſome extraordinary Virtues in it, but poſſibly 
the Virtues of that and the Snake Stone, may 
be equal. | — 
As the Seas are infeſted by Sharks, ſo is the 
River Ganges by Aligators or Crocadiles, they 
are invited hither by the multitude of dead 
Bodies which are caſt into this River, on 
which they prey, as they do upon the Living 
when they have an Opportunity. They are 
an amphibious Animal of a prodigious length, 
with hard Scales like Armour on their Backs, 
with ſhort Claws on which they crawl, and 
are more dangerous on the Water than the 
Land, for tho' they will run a great Pace, yet 
their Bodies are of that length that if a Man 
turns often he will eaſily throw them off; but 
I have deſcribed this Animal ſomewhere al- 
ready, and therefore do not enter upon a2 
more particular Deſcription of him here. 
There are very good Shell-Fiſh to be met 
with upon the Coaſt of India, ſuch as Crabs, 
Oyſters, & c. The Oyſters at Fort St. George, | 
are much of the ſame Size of ours in England, 
and equally good; but there are ſome Shell- } 
Fiſh in theſe Seas of a prodigious Bulk. 


— — — — CA — — — Dh 


There was a Shell much of the ſame Shape 


of the under Shell of an Oyſter, which ſtood 
in the Fort at Maderas, which when the Fiſh 
was in it muſt have been a Load for a Man. | 
As to the Mines of this Country, the Di- 
amond Mines only are remarkable, which lie 
chiefly in the Provinces of Viſiapour and Gol- | 
conda, of which Notice has been taken al- | 
ready ; there are no Mines of Gold or — | 
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rer opened, tho it can't be ſuppos'd but in 


ſo vaſt an Extent of Country there muſt be 


ſome, eſpecially when there are Mines in 


ſeveral of the Neighbouring Kingdoms, as 
Siam, Pegu, &c. ſome do mention Mines of 


Copper, Iron and Lead, bur theſe are not 
many of chem wrought, if their be ſuch, for 
Lead is one of the beſt Commodities the 
Merchants carry to India. | 


CEOS ORCS DE CIOS CEOEDE DESDE DESDE 


CHAT. K. 


Treats of their Learning, Languages, and Chara- 
ders, Arts, and Sciences, Phyſicians, Diſeaſes, 


and Cures, 


HE Indians have no Latin or Greek 
which is probably the Reaſon, as a 
Reverend Divine obſerves, that there is ſo 
little Learning among them: They are how- 
ever Men of ſtrong Reaſon, and ſpeak ex re 
nata upon any Occaſion exceeding well; 
and had they had the Advantage of Litera- 


ture, they might have been the Authors of 
many excellent Works. They have heard 


of Ariftotle, whom they call Aplis, and tt is ſaid 
have ſome of his Books in the Arabian Lan- 


guage, as well as of that famous Phyſician 


Aviſenna, who was Born at Samercand, and 
ſome Fragments of the old Teſtament they 


have in the ſame Language; bur this is to 
be underſtood of the Moors, or Aabometan 


Inhabicants, who many of them deſcended 
from the Arabs: Their Books are but few, 


and thoſe Manufcript : The Art of Printing 
EE a not 


Learning 


„ — 


The Preſent State. 
| not being yet introduced amongſt them; | 
Language The Language of the Moors is different | 
4 | from that of the antient original Indians, but 
5 however, they have borrow'd the Indian Cha- 
. racters, being deſtitute of Letters themſelves, 
and in all their Writings uſe either the Cha- 

racters of the Pagan Indians, or of the Peri. 

ans, The Court Language is the Perſian, 

which is ſpoken by all the great Omrab's, and 

the police World in general: The Learned 

Language is the Arabian, and is written 
backwards from the right Hand to the Left, 

like the Hebrew, from whence they borrow ? 

many Words; but this is ſtill to be under- ? 

ſtood of the Moors, for the antient Indian 

have a great Variety of other Languages, 

very different from thoſe us'd by the Moor. 

The Bramins, or Brachmans, which is the chief 

Set among the Idolaters, have a Language 

peculiar to themſelves, and in that their 

| Records, and Books of Divinity, and Philo- 

ſophy, and the Fables of their Prieſts are 

Written, wherein their Ignorance in the Cre- 

ation of the World, and the Duration of it 

are ſufficiently. manifeſt. They tell us of 

four Ages, or remarkable Periods ſince the 

World began. The firſt, or Golden Age, they ? 

hold lafted a Million, ſeven Hundred, twen- 

ty eight thouſand Years, after which their 

God Brama was form'd, from whom the pre- 

ſent Race of Bramins deſcended, but theſe } 

were at firſt of a gigantick Stature, not ſub- } 

ject to Diſeaſes, and liv'd four hundred Years | 

; in great Innocence of Life. At the latter end 
of this ſecond Age, which laſted a Million, 

two Hundred, and ninety ſix thouſand Years, | 

the Raja's were created, a noble Race, and 

next in degree to the Bramins : And now Vice | 
. 5 „„ begun 
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begun to be introduced, and the Age of Man 
was ſhortned a hundred Years. The third 
Age, which ſucceeded, they ſay laſted eight 
Millions, fixty four thouſand Years; in which 
Vice made a great Progreſs, and Virtue was 
almoſt baniſh'd from the Earth; but ſtill Men 
liv'd to the Age of two hundred Years. To 


this ſucceeded the fourth, or preſent 


Age in 


which we live, and Vice prevails, and they 
have taken upon them to aſſign the Period of 


ir, and ſet down the time when the 


World 


will be at an end, but it ſeems there is a vaſt 
Svace to come, and theſe things their Diſci- 
ples believe, as firmly as we do the Goſpel. 


Beſides the Bramin Language,there 
Malabar, and Fentoe Tongues, which a 


are the Language 
re moſt. 


commonly Spoken by the Pagans: The one 
upon the Malabar Coatt, and the other on 
the Coaſt of Cormandel; but no Language is 
more Univerſally underſtood on the Coafts, 
and in the Trading Towns than thePortugueſe, 


which is the Lingua Franc of that 


part of 


the World, but this is mix'd with ſome In- 
lian Words, and not ſpoken in that Purity as 
in Portugal. The Pagans generally Write on Writing. 
the Coco- Nut, or Palm. Tree Leaves, with an 
Iron ſtile or Bodkin. They do not Write 
in a ſtrait Line downwards as the Chineſe, but 
from the left Hand, ſlanting to the Right; 


and tho* in moſt Places the long 


narrow 


palm-Leaves and Bodkin are us'd,yet the Moors 
have a thin ſhining Paper, ſometimes 10 Foot 
in length, and a Foot broad, and they tack 
as many Sheets together as the Writing re- 


quires, the Pen they Write with 


is the 


antient Calamus, or Reed, about the thickneſs 


of a Gooſe Quill. When they Write to a 


the whole Surface pf the Paper is G 


Prince, 
ilt with 
Sold, 
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Gold, and for ſecurity of Letters of conſe. 
quence ſent to Court, they are incloſed in q 
hollow Cane, or Bambou, and Sealed up that 
no wet can hurt them. Upon their Seals, or 
Chops, as they are call'd, they have no Coat 
of Arms, there being no ſuch thing in the 
Country, but they have their own Names en- 
grav'd upon Gold or Silver, or perhaps on a 

Cornelian Stone. n 
Hiſtories. The Indians have a great Value for their 
Hiſtory, which is written in Verſe, and con- 
tains many fabulous Relations of their Heroes 
and ſubordinate Deities, which formerly In- 
habited their Country. They have alſo their 
Saints and Martyrs, whoſe Memories they 
Celebrate as we do ours, and give entire Cre. 
dit to all the Adventures and Miracles their 
Bramins teach them to Celebrate in their 
Songs. | : 55 +++ þ 
' Feſtivals The Pagans, or original Indians, begin their 
of the Lear the firſt of Marob, and the Moors the 
New- tenth, at the time their Aſtrologers guels the 
Year. Sun enters into Aries; and the Year is divi- | 
ded into thirteen Moons. The Mogul holds 
a noble Feſtival from the firſt of 44arch to 
the tenth, to uſher in the New-Year ; at 
which time his grear Lords reſort to Court 
in their gayeſt Equipage, and make great 
Preſents to their Prince, who then makes 
ſuch Promotions and Alterations among the 
great Officers as are intended for the eniuing } 
Lear; and that is uſually done when the 4. 
gul is upon a Progreſs in the Camp or {eskar. | 
Arithme- They have very ittle skill in the Mathe- 
tick. maticks, except Arithmetick in che practick 
| Part, whereof few People in the Worid ex- 
cell them, this being their princip2i Swdy | 
from their Infancy ; and they caſt up i267 | 
| 8 Accounts 
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Accounts by their Fingers, without the help 
of a Pen. The Bramins have ſome Tables of _ 
the antient Aſtronomers for calculating E- Aſtrono- 
clipſes, and are pretty exact in their Predicti- my. 
ons, even to Minutes, tho there is no mention 
of them in their Books which treat of Eclipſes, 
nor do they in diſcourſe make any mention of 
Minutes, but of the Garis, or half Garis, quar- 
ter and half quarter of the Garis, which is one 
of their Hours, and is about half one of our 
Hours; but their Skill, as has been hinted, is 
Mechanical, and perform'd by ſome Arich- 
metical Calculations, being altogether igno- 
rant of the Theory. They look upon the 
Day whereon an Eclipſe happens as a time 
of plenary Indulgence, and Waſhing them. 
ſelves in Water believe they receive Remiſſi- 
on of their Sins. Their Syſtems of the Hea- 
rens, and the Conſtellations are very extra- 
JW 'igant: They believe that the Moon is 
he abore the Sun, tho' the contrary is Demon» 
he 3 fable by an Eclipſe. They hold alſo that the 
bun when he ſets hides himſelf behind ſome 
ds 3H Mountain, and cannot believe the World to 
to be Globular. They are acquainted with the 
it twelve Signs of the Zodiack, and give them 
it the ſame Names in their Language as we do 
at in ours, making abundance of Subdiviſions : 
© WF but the Science the moſt univerſally practis d, 
Ie and by which even their Princes govern their 
_ Affairs is Judicial Aſtrology. The Mogul will Aſtrology 
rvot fo much as undertake a Journey, or re- 
* WH folve upon any thing of Conſequence, unleſs 
de Aftcologers tell him 'tis a fortunate Hour 
" WW *0 undertake it; and the very Moment they 
* rvreſcribe, he ſets about it. And the Grave Mr. 
Ovixgton, a Proteſtant Divine, who reſided at 
4 dorate ſome time, ſeems to give Credit to 
1 W their 
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their Predictions, by a Story he relates from 
Nr. Harris, the Engliſh Preſident at Sarate, of | 
a certain Bramin that foretold the Arrival of 
an Engliſh Ship ſome Months before ſhe came 

to India ;' he ſays, Mr. Angiers the then Preſi-. 
dent, being under ſome concern he had re. 
ceiv'd no Intelligence from England, his Bra- 
min Phyſician ask'd him the Reaſon he was ſo 
Melancholly, which the Preſident having ac- 5 
quainted him with, the Bramin deſir d he would 

permit him to be abſent for three or four 
Pays, and he did not queſtion but to bring him 
ſuch News as he deſir d; which the Preſident 
readily conſented to, and promis d him an 
Indian Mantle for his Reward. At 4 Days end the 
Bramin return'd, and aſſur'd the Preſident that 
at ſuch a certain time an Engliſh Ship would 
arrive at the Mouth of Surate River, with 
a particular Perſon who had formerly been 
in India on Board her, and that on ſuch-a Day ? 
he would arrive at the Cuſtom-Houſe at Si- 
rate before eleven a- Clock of the Morning. 
The Preſident afterwards related this Predicti- 
on of the Bramiu to all the Factors at a pub- 
lick Dinner; ſome of them walking one 
Morning on the Banks of the River; recolled- 
ed that this was the very time the Bramin had 
foretold the Arrival of an Engliſh Ship, Wwhere- 
upon they hafted back to the Cuſtom- Houſe 
- to enquire if there was any News from Eng- 

land; and to their Surprize, as they were go- 
ing, ſaw an Exgliſo boat rowing up the River, 
and they no ſoòner came to the Cuſtom-Houſe 

but they ſaw the Perſon expected, whole } 
coming the Bramin had foretold. Mr. Oving- | 
ton adds, that the Bramins had frequently made 
the ſame Offer to Preſident Harris, to bring | 

him undoubted Intelligence when the 
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Engliſh Shipping would arrive, but that he 
durſt not accept the Propoſal, being confi. 
dent it could not be done without the help 
of the Devil. I do not at all doubt Mr. O- 
vington 's Veracity in this Matter: He proba- 
bly had this Story from the Preſident Harris, 
and Mr. Harris had it by Tradition from ſome 
who had it from the Preſident Angiers: How- 
ever, I am very far from giving entire Credit 
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id to the thing; People are extremely ready to 
ur give into thoſe Stories, and they ſeldom paſs 
m ; thro' many Hands without Improvement: 
n We frequently laugh at the Romiſh Miracles, 
n duct in Stories of Magick, or Witchcraft, we 
ie are at leaſt as credulous as they, and a well 


work'd up Apparition ſeldom fails of a kind 

Reception amongſt good Proteſtants. But 

to proceed, there are People upon the Coaſt 

of Cormandel, that pretend to tell what time 

the Rains will begin, how long they will laſt, 

and whether the Seaſon will be Mild or Tem- 

peſtuous, but this they profeſs to do from 

natural Cauſes. They go out to Seain theEven- 

ing, and obſerve the Lightning, Cc. and from 

thence pronounce what kind of Weather we 

ſhall have; and for this, I was inform'd, the Go- 

vernment of Fort St. George allowed them a 

Reward every Year. | 9 0 

The Indians skill in Phyſick is not very great, Phyſick. 

underſtanding nothing of Anatomy; however 

they uſe Simples, and apply them with Sue- 

ceſs, and have ſecret Recipe's which they do 

not communicate. In ſeveral Diſtempers Ab- 

ſtinence is only preſcribed, and they ſeldom 

eat any thing but a little Congee, or Gru, 

made of Rice, till they find themſelves better. 

The AMort-de-chien, which proceeds from In- Diſeaſes, 

digeſtion, and throws the Patient into a v io; ↄ 
— , Tone Xﬀ 
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Plague. 
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lent Vomiting and Purging, wich racking 
Pains, which ſometimes carry them off in 24 
Hours, is cur'd by clapping a red hot Iron 
to the Sole of the Foot, near the Heel; and 
tis ſaid that the Cholick is frequently cur'd 
by heating an Iron Ring red Hot, about an 
Inch thick, and an Inch and half Diameter, 
and applying it to the Patient's Belly, ſo that 
the Navel may be in the Center of it, it may 
be taken off again immediately, but the ſud- 
den Revolution it cauſes in the Belly, tis 
ſaid, will ſoon eaſe the Patient of his Pain 
Mr. Ovington relates, that a Bramin who had 


.* 5 77 


ſtudied Phyſick, being ſent for to an Engliſ 


Gentlewoman who laboured under a Chroni- 
cal Diſeaſe, deſir'd to ſee ſome of her Water, 
which having pour'd into a China-Cup, he 
let fall a drop of Oil upon it, making this 
Remark, thar if the Oil ſunk co the Bottom 
ſhe would Die, if it ſpread it ſelf immediate. 
ly upon the Urin it ſhew'd an Increaſe of the 
Diſtemper, but if it ſpread very ſlowly there 
| would be an abatement of the Diſeaſe. - | 
It is a common Obſervation, that notwith- | 
ſtanding the Plague frequently Rages at S. 
rate, the Europeans are ſeldom infected with 
it. Mr. Ovington tells us, that when he was | 
there, it had continued for fix Years without | 
intermitlion,tho' not always with equal Fury. 
That there was ſome abatement of it during 
the Monſons, when the Air was cool'd, and 
the Weather Tempeſtuous. Its greateſt Pa- 
roxyſms were immediately before and after 
that Seaſon, when there were ſometimes three 
hundred buried in a Day, and yet not one 
Engliſuman was affected by it. This our Re- 
verend Author ſays, the Indians, as well 2s | 
himſelf, aſcrib'd to an extraordinary xc | 

| 1 5 ence, | 
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ag lence, obſerving that thoſe Lidia Servants, 
AJ which conftantly attended the Factory in 
on weir Chambers, dropp'd down Dead in à few 
nd Hours after they were come from the Factory. 
d Something however he thinks ought to be N 
an inputed to Second Cauſes; as to the Europe- 
er, Nu living upon a better Diet, and drinking 
ac plenty of good Wine, which the Indians do 
ay voc. However, he ſays, when he obſerv'd how 
d.  Languid and Feeble many of the Engliſh were 
tis ¶ t ſome times of the Year, and confequently 
in much leſs able to repel a contagious Diſeaſe 
ad an the Natives, he could not but be of 
4% Opinion that Almighty God diſplay'd an ex- 
raordinary Power in their Preſervation. But 
er, il why Providence ſhould make fo remarkable 
he Wl 2 Diffecence between the Ergliſh of Bombay, 
is end thoſe of Surate, is not eaſy to account 
m bor. At Bombay, which is the next Engliſh Set- 
c- llement to Surate, this Gentleman tells, that 
ne the Caſe is the very reverſe, that the immo- 
re nal Lives of the Engliſh there draws down the 
WH judgments of Heaven upon them, and they 
h- ere (wept away much faſter than the Natives; 
and yet theſe Places are under the ſame Go- 
th Wl "ernment, and frequently have the ſame Go- 
35 Rernor. Upon the whole therefore I think 
ut ve may reaſonably conclude, that the Health 
y. of the Engliſh in one Place, and their want of 
1s it in the other, is chiefly owing to natural 
nd Cauſes: Eſpecially fince the Engliſh are not 
a- always exempred from the Plague in India, 
er bor another Reverend Gentleman who at- 
ee ended Sir Thomas Roe in his Embaſſy to the 
1c erat Mogul, tells us, That Amadabar being 
e- \iſted with the Peſtilence when the Court 
as as there, in che ſpace of nine Days feven 
o che Exgliſo in the Ambaſſador's Family 
| were 
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Tb Preſent Sate 

were ſwept away by it; that none of rhofd 
who died lay ſick above twenty Hours, and 
the major part of them were Well, and Sick 
and Dead in twelve Hours: that choſe'whodi 
ed, their Bodies were all on fire from the mod 
ment they were ſeiz d; and when they were 
Dying, and Dead, broad Spots of Black and 
Blue appeared on their Breaſts, and their 
Fleſh was ſo exceſſive Hot they could hardy 
bear to touch them after they were Dead. On 
thoſe who recovered (for all of them had id 
but the Ambaſſador) great Boils aroſe of 2 
thick, yellow, watery Subſtance, which burt 
and corroded their Skins when they broke, 
wherever it touch d. e343 36; ae 
But to return to the IndianuPhyſiciansandtheir 
Patients, It is a Notion verycurrent among the] 
popiſh Miſſioners, as well as the Proteſtants} 
that the Bramins cure moſt Diſtempers by 
Charms; which I believe they do full as of4 
ten as our cunning Men here, and like them 
they tie little bits of Paper about the Pay 
tient's Arms or Neck with ſome unintelligible} 
Jargon, which no doubt amuſes the common 
People, tho' it is certain they uſe natural 
Means beſides, which there wou'd be little 
Occaſion for if the Devil had fo great a Share 
in the Matter as is imagin'd. But in no In- 
ſtance, tis ſaid, they make uſe of Charms more} 
than in recovering People who are bitten with 
Serpents, which I am apt to think proceeds 
from the Ignorance of our Engliſh Surgeons} 
in the proper Remedies, who | therefore} 
_ aſcribe thoſe Cures of the Indians to Magick: 
bat beſides other Means the Indians uſe in this 
_ Caſe, they always keep the Patient awake, 
and as I remember they ſing and play to him 
as they do to the Snakes when hee | 
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tome European: have much cry'd up the 

Viccues of the Snake Stone in this Caſe ; Mr. 

(vington relates, that one of his Servanes 

raking in the Graſs was bitten by a Snake, 

which ewifted about his Leg and brought the 

Man to the Ground, by cauſing in him 

Deliquium of Spirit even to expiration al- 

noſt ; whereupon an Engliſh. Merchant hap- 

pening to have one of theſe Snake- Stones a- 

jout him, apply d it to the Wound and cured 

tim. It is a ſmall artificial Stone almoſt flac, 

yich a little protuberance in the middle, and 

of 2 grey Colour; the Compoſition of it is 

he Aſhes of burnt Roots mixt with an Earth 

found at Diu, a Portugueſe Town in India. This 

Stone, tis ſaid, being apply'd to the Part in- 

renom'd ſticks faſt, and by its powerful at- 

mation ſucks out the Poiſon tili che Pores are 

ful and then falls off, and being put into 

Milk, emits the venomous Matter it has im- 

bib d and recovers its Alexipharmick Quality 

ain, and may be apply'd as before; and if 

this Stone be ſcraped into a Giafs of Wine, or 

any other Liquor, and taken inwardly, it is 

reputed to be a moſt powerful Medicine a- 

rinſt malignant Fevers, &*c. A hot Iron or 

a burning Coal alſo, tis ſaid, apply'd to the 

Part that is bitten by a Snake, will draw ont 

the Poiſon ; but for ought I cou'd learn when 

Iwas in India, the Cure of theſe Wounds 

vere left to Indian Phyſicians, and the precen- 

td Virtues of the Snake-Stane-were gene- 

iy exploded. 17 47h 65.54 14 rf - 
The Mechanicks and Artificers of this Handt- 

Country are much admir'd for the fine Qalli: © afcs. 

coes and Muflins that are made here; ſome 

o their Muſlins are ſo exceeding fine, that 

Us laid, a whole Piece may be drawn thro” 
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quently ſee them at Work in the Sand in the 


a Ring, and if a piece be torn in half, they will 
ſer it together again ſo that it ſhall not be 
diſcern'd where it was torn. They have an 
Art of drilling Holes through China Ware, f 
and ſewing ir together with Braſs Wire, that 
a Bowl broke into half a Dozen Pieces, will 
hold Eiquor as well as ever it did at firſt, + 
The Chints and Callicoes on the Coaſt of! 
Cormandel are painted with a Pencil by the 
meaneſt of the People, but thoſe to the 
Northward are printed ; kowever the Dye off 
the one or the other never waſh out. They 
do not. only paint Birds and Beaſts, Flowers} 
and Trees, but will draw. the Picture of 2 
Man tolerably well, at leaſt they will copy 
after our beſt Pieces, ſo that it muſt be 2 
good Judge who can diſcern the Difference; 
and for inlaying in Ivory there is no People 
exceed them. The Gold-Smiths work curi-1 
ouſly in Filigrane, and imitate any Gold- 
Smiths Work that is made in Europe; and yet 
the Forge and all the Tools they make uſe] 
of, are not worch ten Shillings, and we fre- 


middle of the Street, a Gold-Smith being 
but a mean Employment here. The Cement 
their Builders uſe is much harder than their 
Bricks, being made of Sea- Shells, and they 
will Terras the Root of. a Houſe, or lay 2 
Floor with it, that ſhall be like one entire 
Stone, and full as hard. There are very 
good Ship-Carpenters who will imitate the 
Engliſh Model exactly; what they fail moſt} 
in, is Iron-Work. They make no Clocks or 
Watches, Gun-Locks or any hard Ware that 
requires good Springs; however, tis {aid | 
they Forge very good Sword Blades in — | 
Dn Et OP AO e arts 
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parts of India, of the Scimetar make As well 
2s Crices or Ponyards. 191 


The Day among the Pc is divided into Meaſure 
four Parts, and the Night into as many, for Tune: | 


which they call Pores, and theſe they ſubdi- 
ride again into eight Parts, which they call 
Grees or Gari's, and meaſure them according 


o che antient Cuſtom, by Water dropping | 


cur of one Veſſel into another. There is 
: Perſon appointed who always ſtands ready 
0 turn up the Veſſel again when all is drop- 
red out, and to ſtrike with a Hammer upon 
the Brim of a concave Piece of Metal like a 


pewter Diſh, (hanging by the Brim on a 


Wire) the Number of the Peres and Grees as 
they paſs ; but this Method is only uſed in 
ſome great Towns, the common People are 
content to gueſs at their time in the Country, 
having neither Clocks or Hour Glaſſes, nor 
bit very difficult to En-] what time of the 
Day it is in the Southern Part of India, the 
dun riſing and ſetting conſtantly abouc ſix, 
and the Weather for the moſt part clear. 


It is frequently ſaid there is no ſuch thing Han 
x hereditary Honour or hereditary Eſtates & Eftates 


in India; and this may be true enough if 
lpoken of the Moors, there being no other 
liſtinction among them, but what their te- 
ſpective Poſts in the Government create: 
The greateſt Nabobs and Omrab's are often 
Natives of Perſis or  Tartary, and when 
they die, whatever they have heap'd rogether 
evolves on the Crown. The Nab:b I take 
o be the Governor of a Province, but he 
may be an Omrah too, as all great Officers, 


Civil and Military are call d. The Diftiaction 


that is made among the Orrab's is according 


0 the Extent of their Command; he that 
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The Preſent State 


is to furniſh a thouſand Horſe, has a Coun. | 


try allotted him ſufficient to maintain them, 


and is reſpected accordingly, and tho? his 


Eſtate and Effects devolve on the Crown, | 
and his Poſt is beſtowed on a Stranger when 
he dies, yet if he have behav'd well, the 


Emperor feldom fails to make a Proviſion | 
for his Children and Family, and his Sons 


ftand very fair for Preferment at Court, | 


It may happen indeed that a Son of an On- 


rab may be a Mechanick or a Beggar, but this | 
is not uſual as far as I can learn, however | 
the Writers of the Indian Hiſtory may have | 


repreſented this Matter; and for the Encou- | 
ragement of Trade in Cities and Maritime | 


Places, the Merchants Houſes defcend to 


their Children. 


Bur if we ſpeak of the Pagans, the Origi- 


nal Inhahitants of India, who are twenty to 


one, nay, ſome ſay there are a hundred Pe- | 
gans to one Moor, there are no People ſeem: | 


to ſtand more upon Birth and Honour | 


than theſe, as is evident from their different 
Cafts or Tribes, who. will not intermix, | 
or even. eat with thoſe of an Inferior Caſt for | 
the World: But here Honour and Wealth 
do not always go together, for the Bramins, + 
who are their prime Nobility as well as their 
Priefts, are fometimes very poor, and yet no | 
Men can be had in greater Veneration than 
they are by all the. other Cafts. The next 
moſt honourable Caſt, are the Rajaputes, ot 
Rasboots, as they are generally call'd,and theſe 
are Soldiers by Profeſſion. The Raja's are the 
Princes who poſſeſs the Mountains, and | 
theſe Rasboats I take to be their Vaſſals, who 

engage in all their Quarrels, as the Higb- 
landers of che Clans in Scotland uſed to n_ | 
28 | - 


% PROPER IN DI. 
ander their reſpective Lords. Theſe Raja“, 


tho they are moſt of them tributaty to the 
Mogul, retain their own Religion and Laws, 


and their Honour and Inheritance deſcends 
to their eldeſt Sons, ſo that it is far from being 
univerſally true, that there are no fach things 
as hereditary Honours or Eſtates ih Indis ; and 


believe there is no Inſtance that ever the 


Mogul appointed an Omrab to ſucceed à Raja, 
wen when the Raja has been taken in Rebel- 
lion and beheaded, but his eldeſt Son or 
ſome near Relation of the ſame Family al- 
ways ſucceeds; for ſhould he attempt to ſend 


1 Mooriſh Governor amongſt them, whoſe 


Religion they abominate, ir would probably 


cauſe a general Inſurrection among the Raja's. 


And this leads me ro treat next of the Go- 
ſernment of India, 85 | 


EE I Tn EI 
CM AN 5 
Trats of the Mogul: Court, his Officers and Wo- 


men, and of the Sacceſſion to the Empire; of 
bis civil Government, Laws aud Puniſhment, 


and of his Camps, Forces, Revenues, Coin, 


Weights, and Meaſures, 


T 
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HE Mogul has no ſanding Council "i 
State like other Princes, but the Affairs 12 _ 


i the Empire are manag'd by four or five niſtry. 


great Officers who receive their Orders from 
bim, and report the State of the ſeveral Pro- 
ſinces to him. As the Emperor gives a par- 
cular Name to every Officer he advances, 


ſo he always takes a new magnificent Title 


linſelf on his Acceſſion to the Throne, as 
The Conqueror of the World ; the Ornament of the 


X 2 Throws 


The Preſent State 


Throne, and the like: But Coronations are 

not known in this Part of the World, bor 
does the Prince ever wear a Crown. He fl ; 
himſelf as Judge of all criminal Marters in! 
the Province where the Court reſides, as his 
Governors do in their reſpective Provinces. A 
TheEmperor's Sons have the Title of Sultans, 
and his Daughters of Sultana's, and the, 
Viceroys that of Nabob. The next in degree 
which anſwers to our Nobility, have the Ti- 
tle of Chan, or Caun, as it is pronoun d, 
and are diſtinguiſh'd by the Names they re- 


ceive upon their Advancement, as Aſaph Chan 


Women. 


the rich Lord, Chan Cbanna Lord of Lords, 
One of the Moguls, it ſeems, gave his chief 
Phylician the Name of Moctib Chan, or Lord 
of bis Health, and theſe Names are uſually ex- 
preſſive of ſome peculiar Excellency, ſup- 
poſ.d to be in the Perſon preſerr'd. That 
great Military Officers are called Omrab's and 
one who has been General, Mirza. The chief f 
Eunuchs are Treaſurers, Stewards and Comp- 
troliers of the Houſhold. His other great? 
Ofhcers are the Secretaries of State, the 
Governo:s of the Elephants, the Maſter of 
the Tents, and the Keepers of the Wardrobef f 
Who are entruſted with the Jewels. 
The Women of the Haram or — asit 7 
is uſually call'd, are either Wives or Concu- 
bines, Princeſſes of the Blood, Governante , 
Slaves. Thoſe which are call'd Wives, and 
are contracted with Ceremony, ſeldom exceed 
four, what the Number of the Concubineſ 
are is uncertain; but it is generally agreed 
they amount to above a Thouſand. Th 
Mogul never matches with the Daughter o, 
any Foreign Prince, but uſually wich the 


Daughter of ſome great Raja of his oVf 


8 
- 5 1 


„% PaorER INDIA. 
Country, notwithſtand they are Idolaters; 


ſometimes he will advance the meaneſt Slave 


to that Dignity, if ſhe pleaſe him, and the 


firſt Son he has by any of thele Wives, is 


look'd upon to be Heir to the Empire; tho' 
the longeſt Sword uſually carries it, and ho- 


ever poſſeſſes himſelf of the Throne, immedi- 


ately deſtroys all his Brothers, and their Male 
Iſſue. But what is very obſervable, is, thar 
we never hear of above onè Son of any one 
Wife, that ever comes to Man's Eſtate, which. 
has given Occaſion to ſome to conjecture that 
the reſt are diſpatch'd as ſoon they are as born, 
The Emperor always gives ſome fine Names 


to his Wives, as he does to his great Officers, 


one was called the Light of the World; ano- 


157 


ther the Crown of the Mabal, &c. Their Ap.P Palace. 


partments are ſaid to be extravagantly fine, 
and their Gardens beautiful, Shades, Rivolets, 
Caſcades, and Grotto's, tender thoſe Abodes 
ſo Cool and Refreſhing, that the Heat of the 
Climate is not perceived. 

The young Sultans are Married at thirteen 
or fourteen Years of Age, and then have'a 
ſeparate Court, little inferior to that of the 
Emperor's; and when they come to Age are 


ſent to diſtant Governments, except the Heir 


apparent to the Crown, who remains near his 
Father. The young Sultaneſſes are bred up 


with all the tenderneſs and ſoftneſsimaginable, 


and are not under ſo ſtrict a Reſtraint as the 
other Women, and there do not want Inſtances 
of the Emperor's indulging them in their 
Gallantries, which is the more reaſonable, bo- 
cauſe the Royal Blood muſt never match with, 
and be under the Controul of a Subject. The 
Number of Jewels and precious Stones, which 
tis ſaid the Ladies of the Seraglio 3 
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I b Preſent S, | 
all belief. Their Cloaths are as thin, and light 
as poſſible, ſuitable to the Heat of the Cli. 
mate. A certain Author tells us, that the 
Silk they wear is wove ſo very fine, that the 
- whole Habit weighs but a few Ounces, and 
that their Linnen is tranſparent. The Gover. 2? 
nantes of the young Princeſſes, and thoſe who 
are Spies upon the Conduct of the King's Wo. 7 
men, are a conſiderable Body in the Seraglio; 
and tis ſaid, have a great ſhare in the Govern- 
ment of the Empire: If this Prince has any 
Council, it is compos'd of theſe Ladies, for it 
is by their Influences the great Offices of © 
State, and Governments are difpos'd of, and 
every one of them have a Title anſwerable 
15 to ſome great Office. One is ſtil'd prime Mi- 
niſter, another Secretary of State, another 
Viceroy of this, or that Province; and each 
Lady maintains a Correſpondence with the 
Miniſter, whoſe Title ſne bears, and there 
are Eunuch's perpetually carrying Letters 
backwards and forwards between them. It 
is by the Interpoſition oftheſe Ladies that all 
Buſineſs of Conſequence is effected, who have 
better Opportunities of repreſenting things to 
the Emperor than his Miniſters have without 
Doors. The Emperor is ferv'd altogether by 
Women in his Retirement, and has a Guard, 
*tis ſaid, of Tartar Women arm'd wich Scime- 
tars and Bows, who have the care of his Per- 
ſon. There are beſides a Multitude of Eu- 
nuchs who guard the Gates, and all the A- 
venues to the Palace, who, tis ſaid, have a very 
difficult Province; for if they are too ſtric 
they procure the Hatred of the Queens and 
Princeſſes, who ſometimes bear 4 great Sway; 
and on the other Hand, they run the Hazard 
of their Lives if they are too 9 | 
E | : 8 
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„ PaO ER IN PII. 
The Emperor, and other great Men, it ſeems, 
do not come near their Women after they have 
paſs'd a certain Age, ſome ſay after they are 
five and Twenty, others Thirty: However, 
they have never the more Liberty, but are 
till guarded as ſtrictly as ever. A Reverend 
Divine of our own Country, who was at the 
Mogul's Court, tells us of a Piece of Cruelty 
which was exercis'd upon one of theſe Wo- 
men when he was there for Kiſſing an Eu- 
nuch, with whom the Emperor ſurpriz'd her: 
He order'd a Pit to be dug, and the Woman 
ſet in the Ground up to her Neck, her Head 
only being above the Ground, and the Earth 
amm'd cloſe about her, and thus ſhe ſtood in 
the ſcorching Sun for two Days, till at length 
it kill'd her, crying out all the while, as long 
15 ſhe could ſpeak, oh my Head! my Head! 
the Torture being Inſupportable; and to add 
her Miſery, the offending Eunuch was 
brought to the Place and torn in Pieces by 
:1 Elephant before her Eyes. The Execution 
was done near the Engliſh-Houſe. This Lady 
had manag'd her Buſineſs fo well in the Ma- 
ba, that ſhe had laid up a Hundred and Sixty 
Thouſand Rupees, which fell to the Emperor, 


3 


Re. | . 
The Mogul is above ſending any Amba 
lador to a Foreign Court, looking upon the 
ft of the Princes of the World to be much 
laferior to him, neither does he treat Am- 
bafladors as Repreſentatives of their Prince, 
but as common Meſſengers. The Mogul's 
Letters, and Orders are received with as much 
Reverence as if he himſelf was preſent, for the 
Governor to whom they are ſent, having 
latelligence they are upon the Road, rides 
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s all their Jewels and Riches do when they , 1.0 
ſadors. | 
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out with all his Officers to meet the Pattgnay, | 
or Meſſenger, who brings them: He no ſoon.. ® 

er ſees the Packet, but he alights from his 
Horſe and falls down on, his Face to the 
Earth, then he takes them from the Meſſenger © 
and lays them on his Head, whereon he bines 
them faſt, and returning back to the Court 
where he uſually diſpatches Buſineſs, he reads 
them, and returns an Anſwer without delay, 
When any Perſon is ſent to a Government 

he never ſhaves himſelf, 'tis ſaid, or cuts his 
Hair till his return (tho' they Shave almoſt e- 
very Day at other times) to ſhew his concern 
for being out of his Prince's Preſence. I 
The Mogul ſhews himſelf to the People 
three times a Day, the firſt is at Sun rifing 
from a Gallery, or if he be in the Field from 

2 Pavillion facing the Eaft, on a Place raisd 
ſeven or eight Foot above the Ground: At 
which time crowds of People reſort thither 
to give him the uſual Salam, crying out as 
ſoon as they ſee him, with a loud Voice, Padl- 
ſha Salamet, or long Life and Health to the great 

King. At Noon he ſhews himſelf at another 

© Place, rais'd like the former and ſtanding to 
Admini- the South; and a little before Sun-ſer, on the 
Juſlice. Weſt. fide of his Palace or Pavilion, being | 
always uſher'd in and out with Drums, Trum- 
pets, and other Wind-Muſick: And at any 

of theſe times if any Man, tho' never ſo mean, t 

has a Petition to the Emperor, it is receiv'd. I 

At ſeven he retires to his Baths, or Guza/can, I 

as tis call'd, which are made as light as Day 

by a vaſt Number of Flambeaus, and here he 

firs and talks wich ſome Familiarity with his 
principal Minifters, | = 7 

The Mogul, as has been obſerv'd, admini- 

ſters Juſtice himſelf in Capital Caſes, as bis 

5 — Viceroy | 
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of PROPER ImpIx. 161 

Viceroys do in their reſpective Provinces ; 
hut there is the Catual who apprehends Of- 
fenders, and inflicts Puniſhments upon little 
Criminals; the Cadi is Judge in Civil 
Caſes berween Man and Man, and of Mar- 
rages and Divorces. = 

There are no written Laws in the Empire; 
however certain Puniſhments are uſually in- 
fitted on certain Crimes, as Murder and Theft 
Ire puniſh'd by Death, but the Manner of 
he Execution is entirely in the Breaſt of the 
prince or his Viceroy, They never ſuffer 
Malefators to lie above a Night in Priſon, 
and very often not at all, for if the Offender 
be apprehended in the day time, he is im- 
nediately brought before che Governor and 
either acquitted or condemned, and from 
Julgment he is hurried to his Execution, which 
z uſually done in the Bazar or Market-place ; 
ſome Malefactors are hang'd, others be- 
headed, ſome impal'd on ſharp Stakes, ſome 
torn in pieces by wild Beaſts or kill'd by Ele- 
phants, and others bitten by Snakes. If an 
Elephant be commanded to diſpatch a Cri- 
ninal immediately, he ſtamps upon the 
Wretch who lies trembling before him, with 
bis broad round Foot, and cruſhes him to 
death in a Moment; if it be intended he 
lhould feel his Death and die in Torture, 
the Elephant breaks firſt the Bones of his 
Legs, then his Thighs and Arms, and leaves 
lim to die by the Wounds he has given him. 
dir Thomas Roe relates, that when he was at 
the Mogul's Court, a hundred Thieves were 
brought chain'd before the Mogul with their 
Accuſation, and the Mogul immediately order- 
ed em to be carried away, the chief of em to 
de torn in pieces by Dogs, and the reſt co be 
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162 The Preſent State 
put to death in the ordinary way; accor- 
dingly the Priſoners were diyided into ſeveral * þ 
Quarters of the Town, the chief of them 1, 
was torn in pieces by twelve Dogs before the „ 
Ambaſſador's Houſe, and thirteen of his Fel. }} 7 
lows at the ſame Place, had their Heads tied 
down to their Feet, and their Necks being F 
chopp'd half off with a Sword, they were | x 
left naked and bloody in the Streets, where „ 
they became a great Annoyance to the 
Neighbourhood. | „ 
As the Mogul expects Preſents from all his 
Subjects whenever they Addreſs him, ſo he 
does from Ambaſſadors and Foreign Miniſters, 
and ſuitable to their Preſents generally is 

their Reception. His Stile however of 

Vriting to Foreign Princes, is condeſcending 
and obliging enough, as appears by the 
Introductions to thoſe Letters the Mogul 
ſent to King James the Firſt, which are 

Curioſities I'm ſure my Reader will for- 
give my incerting: They were written in 
the Perſian Language, and the firſt of them 
begins thus : | NE. 


3 Ser Wb 3 — r 


The Mo- V NT O a King rightly deſcended from his An- 
gul'sStile ceſtors, bred in Military Affairs, cloathed with | 
ring to a Honour and Fuſtice, a Commander worthy of all | 

g to a , TREE 
Foreign Command, ſtrong and conſtant in the Religion | 
Prince, Which the great Prophet Chriſt did teach Ring 

James, whoſe Love bath bred ſuch an Impreſſion 
in my Thoughts, as ſhall never be forgotten; 
but as the ſmell of Amber, or as a Garden of 
fragrant Flowers, whoſe Beauty and Odour is ſtil 1! 
increaſing; ſo be aſſured, my Love ſball ſtill grow If 
and increaſe with qaurs. In another Letter he | t 
ſays, Ss | { 


HEN 
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HE N your Majeſty ſhall open this Letter, 


let your Rojal Heart be as freſh as a Gar- 


deen, let all People do Reverence at your Gate, let 


your Throne be advanced higher, amongſt the 
great Kings of the Prophet Jeſas, let your Ma- 


jeſty be the greateſt, and all Monarchs derive their 


Wiſdom and Counſel from your Breaſt as from a 


Fountain, that the Law of the Majeſty of Feſus 


may revive and flouriſh under your Protection. 
The Letters of Love and Friendſhip which you 


ſend me, the preſent Tokens of your good Affection 


towards me I have received by the Hands of 


ar Ambaſſador Sir Thomas Roe, who well 
deſerveth to be your truſty Servant, deliver d to 


me in an acceptable and happy Hour, upon which 
mine Eyes were ſo fix d, that I could not eaſily 
remove them unto any other Objects, and have 
accepted them with great Foy and Delight, Ina 
third Letter he ſays, 


Tow gracious is your Majeſty, whoſe Great- 


neſs God preſerve. As upon a Roſe in a 
Garden, ſo are mine Eyes fixed upon you. God 


maintain your Eſtate, that your Monarchy may 


proſper and be augmented, and that you may ob- 
tain all your Deſires worthy the greateſt of your 


| Renown; and as your Heart is noble and upright, . 
ſo let God give you a glorious Reign, becauſe 

jou ſtrongly defend the Law of the Majeſty of 
Teſus, which God make yet more flouriſhing, 


for that it was confirmed by Miracles, 


Notwithſtanding the Empire of the great 


Mogul is of that vaſt Extent and exceeding. 
populous, the Civil Government of thisCoun- 


try creates but very little trouble to the Mo- 
gul or his Mipiſters, for all the Raja or pet- 
„ ty 
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The Preſent State 
ty Sovereigns who are poſleſs'd of the moun- 
tainous and enclos'd part of the Country, 
and are fourſcore or an hundred in Number, 
are allow'd to govern their People by their 
own Laws, tho' they have ſubmitted to his 
Power. And as for the Pagan Inhabititants 
of the open Country, they are of ſo peace- 
able a Diſpoſition, and ſo ſubmiſſive to their 
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Mahometan Maſters, that they very rarely | 


give Offence. The Raja's have no written 


Laws to govern their Subjects by any more 


than the Moors, but their Adminiſtration is 
much milder than that of the Mogul. As 
they are in à State of Subjection themſelves, 
and always meditating how they may throw 


off the Mahometan Yoke, they endear their 


Subjects to them as much as poſſible, and 
uſe them as their Children rather than their 
Vaſſals. I proceed now to give an Account 
of the Mogul's Leskar or Camp, in which he 


generally ſpends two thirds of the Year. 


e 
Camp or 
Lrikar. 


The Camp is always pitch'd in one Form, 
which is pretty near round, and a Detach- 


ment always marches before and clears the 


Ground, that the Streets may lie in their uſu- 
al regular order, ſo that let the Camp remove 
never ſo often it has the ſame Face, and you 
know where to find every Man readily. 
The whole Circumference ſeldom takes up 


leſs than twenty Miles, as will eaſily be be- 


liev'd if we conſider that the Military Men 


are not leſs than a hundred thouſand, who 


have their Wives and Families with them, 
and that all manner of Trades and Profeflions 
follow the Camp. The Tents are for the 
moſt part white, like the cloathing of the 


People, except the Mogul's, which are red 


and pitch'd in the Center of the Camp, 
* . erected 
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of PROPER INDII. 
erected much higher than the reſt, from 


whence he has a compleat View of the whole 


Army. And as the young Sultans and Sul- 
tana's, the Queens and the whole Seraglio al- 
moſt take the Field, the Emperor's Quarter 
is as large as a conſiderable Town, this is 


call'd the Ataſckanha, which no Man is ſuffer- 


ed to approach within a Musket Shot. It is 


| ſurrounded with Canats about ten Foot 


high, which are made to fold together like 
Skreens, and ſerve inſteadof a Wall; thisEnclo- 
ſure is guarded by the Troops of the Houſhold, 
and other great Bodies of Horſe and Foot. 
The Tents of the Omrab's ſtand at a diſtance 


round about the Emperor's, thoſe of the fuſt 
Quality neareſt, and the inferior People take 
up the remoteſt parts of che Camp. The Streets 


are wide and ſtrait, and the chief of them 
run in a direct Line from the Royal Quarter; 


there are Shops and all manner of Trades 
carried on as in a City. Every Omrab or 
General encamps with his own Men, and in 


every Quarter there is a Bazar or Market- 
place where Proviſions are ſold almoſt as 


cheap as in Gariſon ; and among other things, 


the Mogul's Camp is the greateſt Market for 
Diamonds in the World. The Camp ſeldom 
moves ten Miles at a time, and they gene- 
rally chooſe a part of the Country where 


they may be well ſupplyed with Water, and 


poſſibly ic was from theſe People that the 


Europeans took the Hint of carrying Boats 


or Pantons along with them for the paſſing 
of Rivers, for the Indian Armies have always 


a great Number of Barges on Carriages in 
their Camp, which the Mogul uſes to take 


his Pleaſure upon the Lakes and Rivers, as 


well as for the paſſing over his Army. an 
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166 5 The Preſent State 


alſo carries with him Hawks, Dogs, and 


Leopards bred for the Game, fo that as he ran- 


ges from one end of his Dominions almoſt 


to the other, he divides his time between his 


Recreations, and his enquiries into the Con- 


duct of his Viceroys and Governors, and by 
thus ſhewing himſelf once in a Year or two, 
he ſtrikes a Terror into the Raja's, and keeps 
them within the Bounds of their Duty. In 
theſe Marches the Mogul's Women are car- 


ried ſome of them in Coaches, others in Pa- 
lanquins upon Mens Shoulders, others in lit- 


tle Towers upon the Backs of Elephants, and 
ſome of the meaneſt of them in a kind of 
Cradles hanging on the Sides of Camels, all 


of them covered cloſe and attended by Eu- 1 


nuchs, having an advanc'd Guard before 'em 
to clear the Way; for tho' it wou'd be im- 


7 poſſible to ſee them, yet it would be thought 


a Crime even to look tkat way, and the 


Men are frequently ordered to quit the Vil- 
lages thro' which the Road lies, till the La- 


dies are paſs'd. 


Forces of As to the Mogul's Forces, he allows Pay for 
the Mo- a Million of Horſe, not that it is to be ſup- 
guls. pos'd or ever expected, that the whole Num- 


ber ſhould be rais'd and in actual Service. For 
Inſtance, the Viceroyſhip of Patan is ſaid to 
maintain five thouſand Horſe, and the Pay 


A Roupe allow'd for each is 200 Roupies per Ann. but 


5 2.34. the Viceroy is oblig'd to keep up but 1500 


Men, and the Pay of the reſt goes into his 


own Pocket, ſo that inſtead of a Million of 
Horſe, if we reckon about three hundred 
thouſand in the whole Empire, we ſhall come 
pretty near the matter ; but beſides theſe, 
there are the Forces of the Rajss, or Pagan 
Princes, whom the Mogul has in his Pay, 


which 
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which may amount to as many more: Theſe 
Princes bring into the Field, ſome five, others 
ten, and ſome twenty thouſand of their Ras- 
boots, who are the only fighting Caſt among 
the Idolaters. Theſe Troops are generally, 
if not always, Foot, notwithſtanding ſome 
Writers make them to conſiſt of Horſe, for as - 
has been obſerv'd, there are no Horſes fit for 
the Service in India, and the Raja's living in 
the Heart of the Country, it is not eaſy to 
conceive how they ſhou'd import ſuch vaſt 
Numbers of Horſe as are mentioned ; beſides, 
their Country being Woody and Mountaine 
ous is very improper for Horſe, and in the 
Territories of the Raja's where I have been, 
which were ſome of the moſt conſiderable, 
there was not a Body of Horſe to be ſeen: 
It is not impoflible indeed, but they may 
have Horſe in other parts of India, but I ne- 
ver cou'd learn they had; and as has been ob- 
 ſerv'd already, their Situation is very impro- 
per for Horſe. The Mogul has alſo ſome 
' Mooriſh Foot in his Service, but tis his Horfe 
that he principally depends on; when he at- 
tacks any rebellious Raja in the Defiles and 
Paſſes in the Mountains, he is forc'd co or- 
der ſome Loyal Raja's with their Rasboors for 
that Service, and nothing is more common, as 
one obſerves, than for a Raja to make his 
Submiſſion and Preſents to the Mogul while 
he is in his Neighbourhood, and diſclaim any 
Allegiance to him when he is at four or five 
hundred Miles diſtance; ſo that the Peace of 
this Country is yet in a very unſettled Con- 
dition, even in thoſe Places which have ac- 
knowledged the Mogul, and in-the Moun- 
tains of Gate, which run the whole length of 
the Peninſula, there were lately no leſs than 

= | ſeventeen 
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ſeventeen confederateRaja's who boaſted they 


never had ſubmitted to the Mogul's Arms. 
But to return, the Mogul has beſides the 


Troops already mention'd, ſeveral Compa- 


nies and Regiments, which may properly 
be call'd the Body Guards or Troops of the 
Houſhold, Firft there is a Regiment of four 
thouſand Men, call'd the Emperor's Slaves, 


to expreſs their Devotion for the Perſon of 
their Prince. This is the moſt honourable 


Body among the Mogul's Troops; their 


Captain is call'd the Daroga, who is an Officer 


of great Authority, to whom the Command 


of the Army is ſometimes committed. Every 


Soldier who is admitted into this Battalion 
is mark'd in the Forehead, and out of theſe 
the Manſebdars or Subaltern Officers are taken, 
who by Degrees are preferr'd to the Dignity 
of Omrab's, which anſwers to our general 


Officers. There are alſo the Guards of the 


Golden Mace, of the Silver Mace, and the 
Iron Mace, who carry a Club or Mace on 
their Shoulders, with a large Ball or Globe 
at the end plated over, the Soldiers whereok | 
are differently mark'd in the Forehead, and 
their Pay is proportion'd to the Metal with 


Which the Mace is cover'd. All theſe Bo- = 


dies are pick'd Men, whom their Courage 
has recommended; and it is neceſſary to 
have ſerv'd in one of theſe Battalions to 
be qualified for a Poft in the Government, 


As to the reſt of the Army, . 


The Arms of a Horſeman are a Broa 
Sword bending a little backward, and 2 
Crice, a Bow and a Quiver of Arrows, 2 
Launce, and ſometimes a ſhort Piece like a 


Carbine, and to this is added a great Shield, 


ſo that they are really incumbred with _ ö 


of PROPER INDIA. 
A Foot Man carries alſo a Sword and Dagger, 


a Shield, a Bow and Arrows, and ſome- 


times a Match-lock Musket, and others of 
them carry Pikes inſtead of Muskets: They 
have alſo heavy Artillery, but are generally 


oblig'd to European Gunners to manage them; 


ſome ſhort Pieces I have already mentioned, 
which carry a Bullet about as big as a Tennis 
Ball, and are fir'd from the Back of an Ele- 
phant; there are alſo about threeſcore ſmall 
Field Pieces which attend the Grand Army. 
As to their Manner of engaging, every 


Raja and every Omrah commands his own 


Men, and as with us the Front, with them 


the Center is the Poſt of Honour. The 


General is ſurrounded by his proper Troops, 
and from his Elephant is a Witneſs of their 
Behaviour, Their Troops ſometimes charge 
with great Bravery, but obſerve no Or- 


der; Rank and File are Terms they are per- 
fect Strangers to, inſomuch that a (mall Bo- 


dy of diſciplin'd Europeans will drive thouſands 
of Indians before them. If they make apy 
Impreſſion on you it is at the firſt; if you 
keep a cloſe Order and ſuſtain their firſt 


Charge, you will immediately fee them in 
Confufion, and they muſt be pretty much 
elevated with Opium before they will attack 


a regular Body in the open Field. Their 
Method of carrying on a Siege I learnt from 


an intimate Acquaintance of mine who went 
with a Detachment of the Engliſh Troops to 


the Relief of the Danes at Trincombar, As for 


the Occaſion of the War or the Juſtice of it, 


that, like a true Soldier, he did not much en- 


quire into, but he underſtood in general, that 
the Dutch envy ing the Danes the Poſſeſſion of 
that Town, which is one of the largeſt and 
; Z beſt 
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| beſt fortified the Europeans have upon the! 
Continent of India, had incited the King of 
Tunſour, in whole Dominions Trincombar | 
ſtands, to lay Siege to it, and furniſh'd him | 
with European Engineers, and the Dutch were | 
to give that Prince a Tun of Gold for the | 
Town when it ſhou'd be taken. The Indians | 
were ſo extremely cautious, that they begun 
to open their Trenches above a Mile ſrom I 
the Town, and carried on two Attacks; the 
Earth being a light Sand they drove down 
the Bodies of Coco Nut-Trees inftead of 
Stakes, both on the inſide and out, and fill'd 
up the Space between them with Sand, ſo | 
ſo that their Trenches were almoſt as thick 
as a Town Wall, and very high, and they | 
were perfectly cover'd from our Fire. They 
had about twenty or thirty thouſand Men 
employ'd in this Siege, and with incredible | 
Labour and Patience, in about five Months 
time, they brought down their Trenches | 
within Piſtol Shot 'of the Walls, and with 
their Batteries had almoſt ruin'd one of the 
Baſtions when the Engliſh Reinforcement ar- 
rived. The Danes expected every Day a ge- 
neral Aſſault, and were preparing to remove 
their Effects into the Fort and quit the Town, 
and indeed they gave the Enemy very little 
Diſturbance as far a I can learn, in carrying 
on their Works, for the Garriſon did not con- 
fiſt of more than two hundred Europeans, 25 
many Indian Portugueſe, and about a thouſand 
Blacks, and beſides the Fort they had to de- 
fend, the Circumference of the Town Wall 
was not leſs than a Mile and half; it was fac'd 
With Stone indeed, but had no Ditch, - and 
therefore the Danes to prevent the Enem) 
| | '. ſcaling 
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. ſcaling ic, had ſet high Palliſadoes upon the 


Top of the Ramparts, 


A Day or two after the Engliſh arriv'd, a 
Sally was reſolv'd upon, and about Sun-riſe 
one Morning, a Detachment of the Blacks 


march'd out of a Poſtern, and were follow'd 
by the Engliſh, but the Blacks were no ſooner 
out of the Gates, than they open'd to the 
Right and Left, and made room for the En- 
gliſh to advance, never intending to engage 


171 


themſelves. A Body of the Enemy mov'd 


out of their Trenches to oppoſe: our Troops, 


and came on in tolerable order, with their 
Broad Swords and Shields, wichour ſhooting, 


an Arrow or firing a Piece; they were all de- 
cently cloath'd in white Veſts and Turbants, 
and ſeem'd determin'd to engage our People 
Hand to Hand in the Plain between the 
Town and the Trenches, The Engliſb Officers 
were in ſome Pain ſeeing this Body of Indians 


advance with that Reſolution, knowing their 


Men were ſeveral of them new rais'd and 
mix'd with Portugueſe, on whom there was ve- 
ry little dependance, but our great Guns 
from the Walls beginning to play upon the 
Enemy, put them into Confuſion, and chey 
retir'd to their Trenches with much greater 


haſte than they came out, and our Men ad- 
vancing while they were in that Conſterna- 
tion, drove them {till further, but there be- 
ing no Preparations made for levelling the 
_ Trenches, and the Day growing hot, the En- 


gliſh retir'd into the Town, and the Enemy 
return'd into their Works without any great 
Loſs of either Side. 1 

A few Days after, it was reſolv'd to make 
another Sally with the greateſt part of the 


Garriſon; and accordingly they march'd out 
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at the great Gate which fac'd their principal 


Attack; the Black Soldiers, according to 
Cuſtom, retired under the Walls almoſt as 


ſoon as they were out, to make room for the 


Eurcpeans ; the Enemy kept cloſe in their 
Trenches firing at us, bur between the two 


Attacks upon the plain, there ſtood a conſi- 


derable Body of Muskateers and Pikemen, 


againſt whom the Exgliſb Commander thought ] 


fic to advance, but he had not marched many 


Paces before an unlucky Ball wounded him 
in che. middie of his Foot, which compell'd 
him to quit the Field. The next Officer here- 
upon took upon him th: Command of the 
Evgliſh, and led them towards the Enemy, 


who were drawn up in the Plain; that Body 


reireating, drew the Ergliſh fo far from the 
Town, that they were intercepted by the 


Mowriſh Horſle, and the Danes, whom the En- 


gliſi expected to have ſupported them, never 
advanced a Step. In this Exigency the En- 
_ gliſþ Officer reſolv'd to throw himſelf into 
the Enemy's Trenches, finding it impoſſible 


to retreat into the Ten over the Plain, and 


baving thrown ſome Grenades into the Tren- 


ches, the Indians were ſo complaiſant to quit 
them, and make Room for the Engliſh, who 


march'd along them towards the Town till 


they came to the end of the Works, here 


they were met again by the Meoriſh Horſe, 
but upon making one general Fire, in which 


great Execution was done, the Horſe ſcour'd 
off and left the Engliſh at Liberty to march on 
to the Walls, where they found the Danes 
drawn up in perfect Security. In this Acti- 
on the Ergliſh were one half of them kill'd 


or wounded. Among others, one of the Gre- 


nadiers, a drunken Shoemaker, receiv'd twelve 
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or fourteen Wounds, and yet was brought 
alive into the Town and recovered. It ſeems. 
a Moor had his Horſe ſhot under him, and 
being on foot, the Grenadier with the Bay- 
onet at the end of his Piece made a Thruſt 
at him, which the Moor put by with his 
Shield, and at the ſame time wounded him 
„with his Broad Sword on the Head and 
brought him to the Ground, the reſt of them 
as they paſs'd by, had every one a Stroke at 
the Grenadier, till he was reſcu'd by ſome 
of his Comrades and brought off. This Fel- 
low's Skull was found to be fractur'd in two 
places, beſides ſeveral other deep Wounds; 
and he was told by the Surgeons, that if he 
did not forbear drinking he was a dead Man, 
but he. got drunk in two or three Days, 
which however did not prevent his Recovery. 
By this Relation we may obſerve that the Ia 
dians are not altogether deſtitute of Courage, 
and *is certain they have challeng'd the beſt 
Men in our Troops to engage them ſingle 
handed : Notwithſtanding, it is certain a 
Battalion of diſciplin'd Soldiers will drive 
five thouſand Indians before them. To pro- 
ceed, the Enemy having brought their Ap- 
proaches pretty near the Walls, we continu'd 
to ply them with Grenades and Shells from 
our Mortars, againſt which their thick Tren- 
ches were no Security, and thus harrafling 
them from time to time, they thought fit, 
after having lain before the Place ſix 
Months, to raiſe the Siege. This Siege was 
not near ſo terrible to thoſe within the Town, 
as 2 Siege in Europe, for the Indians do not 
yet underſtand the uſe of Bombs and Mor- 
tars, and ic being a ſandy Soil it was very 
unfit for Mining: The greateſt Inconveni- 
ence 
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174 The Preſent State 
ence was the brackiſh Water, the Enemy be- 
ing poſleſs'd of their beſt Wells; and the 
Dutch of Negapatan, which lies about four or 
five Leagues from Trincombar, according to 
their wonted Humanity, inſtead of ſupply- 
ing the Danes as they might have done by 
Sea, whipp'd their Meſſengers they ſent to 
deſire a Supply, and ſent them back without. 
War Ele. As to their War Elephants, they can be of 
phants. little Service againſt Europeans, who know 
how to manage their Artillery and Grenades; 
indeed againſt an Enemy like themſelves, 
i they may be of Service, for an Arrow, or 
even a Musket Shot at any diſtance, will 
hardly penetrate ſo far as to diſable them, 
and they muſt certainly bear down all before 
them by their mighty Strength. If the Go- 
vernor gives the Elephant a heavy Chain, or 
a Bar of Iron, or any ſharp Weapon, he will 
manage it with his Trunk as well as a Man 
wou'd with his Hands, and with his Trunk 
alone, if he ſtrikes a Man in earneſt, he 
will break his Bones. We had an Inſtance 
that Elephants will not eaſily be diſabled by 
Musket Shot, in the Surprize of the Engliſh 
Town adjoining to Fort St. David's, a Mooriſh 
Officer with about ſeven or eight hundred 
Men, pretending that he had been collecting 
the Mogul's Revenues in the Country, and 
that he was in danger of being attacked and 
plundered by the Mountaineers, defir'd the 
Engiiſh Governor that he might Quarter in 
the Town one Night, and the next Morning 
he wou'd march away; which being permit- 
ted, the Moors behav'd themſelves very qui- 
etly till the riſing of the Sun, when having 
perform'd their Devotions with much Solem- 
nity, on a ſudden they ſet upon ſo me of the 
„„ | Guards 
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maintain'd by the reſpective Omrab's 
Jas, this may be look'd upon alſo as a con- 


„ of PROPER INDIA. E 
Guards who were poſted at the Gates, and 


cut them in pieces, but the Garriſon imme- 
diately aſſembling under Arms, drove them 


out of the Town. In this Skirmiſh the Moors 


to ſave themſelves from our Fire, drew the 
Elephants croſs the Streets, and abundance 
of Shot were lodg'd in their Sides, which 


were afterwards pick'd out without any fur- 


ther damage to the Monſters. 


I proceed now to enquire into the Trea- Reveuue 


ſure and Revenues of the Mogul, which a- 
riſe from the Product of the Ground, the 


Labours of the People, the Cuſtoms of the 


Sea-· ports, the Eſtates of great Men which 


devolve on the Crown by their Deaths, and 
Preſents from the Subjects, who never ap- 
proach their Prince or Governor empty 


handed. The Viceroy of every Province, 
*ris ſaid, is oblig'd to anſwer the Crown ſuch 


A certain Sum, which he raiſes out of the 


ManufaQures and the Product of the Soil ; 
this part of the Revenue therefore may eaſily 
be computed ; and Manouchi, who reſided in 


the Mogul's Court forty Years, makes theſe 


alone amount to three hundred eighty ſeven 
Millions one hundred and ninety four thou- 


| ſand Roupees, which he reckons to be of the 
Value of half a Crown, but the juſt Value is two 


Shillings and three Pence, and then the annual 
Revenue of the Provinces may be reckon'd to 


be between forty and fifty Millions Sterling; and 


much the greateſt part of the Troops being 


s and Ra- 


ſiderable Addition to the Revenue, it ſaving 
the Crown a prodigious Expence. The Raja's 


alſo, many of chem, yield a yearly Tribute, 
but then as many of them receive large Pen- 


ſions, 


of the 
Crowne 
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NT: ſions, one perhaps may balance the other; I ? 
but che Wealch he poſſeſſes himſelf of when 1 
any of his Viceroys or rich Governors die, 
and the daily Preſents he receives from his 1 
Subjects, muſt amount to an immenſe Sum; 
the Diamond Mines alſo are an incxhauſtible | 
' Treaſure. 
Coin; The Coins we meet EY in this Country 
Weights are the Pice or Caſh which are Copper, and 
and Mea- about the Value of a Half-penny ; Fanams a 
| ſures. Silver Coin of the Value of Three- pence ; the 
ji 1 |  Roupee, another Silver Coin, twoS): illings and 
Ihbree- pence; . the Gold Moor or R oupee, | 
1 | which is about the Value of fourteen Silver 
| Roupees, and the Pagoda, ſo call'd from having | 
the Figure of a Pagoda ſlamp'd upon it, is of 
the Value of nine Sbillings; the laſt are 
- coined chiefly by the Ræja's or petty Princes, 
b | they are flat on one ſide and the other is con- 
= vex. The Gold and Silver Coins are finer 
| | here than in any other Country. Foreigners 
have their Mints and coin both Gold and 
Silver, particularly the Engliſh at Fort St. 
George; Foreign Coins alſo are current in this 
Country, but there is not much of this; for 
little Matters they ſometimes uſe bitter Al- 
monds, or Sea Sbellis call'd Black amoors Teeth, 
Rl. ſixty whereof are about the Value of a Half- 
i penny. Whatever Foreign Coin falls into 
| the Hands of the Mogul's Governors js melt- 
ed down into Roupees, wich the Characters 
of the reigning Emperor, and atcer his Death, 
it abates in the Value a Haif-penny or Penny, 
on account of wear, as chey pretend, and 
only the new Coin paſſes ar the full Value. 
Great Sums are reckon'd by Lecks, Carons, 
and Arobs. A Leck is a hundred thouſand | 
| Roupees. A Caron oc Carol, as ſome call it, 
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is a hundred Lecks, and an Arob is ten Ca- 


rous. : 5 | 
Their Weights differ in almoſt every Port; 
and frequently in the ſame Port, ſo that no 
exact Calculation can be made of them. The 
common Weight at Surat is the Seer, which 
is about thirteen Ounces ;, and forty Seers 
make a Maund generally ; (the Seer at Agra 
cis ſaid, is double that of Surat) the Candy 
varies from five hundred Pounds, to five 


hundred and ſeventy ; 'tis generally ſaid, 
that ewenty Maunds go to a Candy, Pepper, 


Aſſafœtida, dry Ginger, Benjamin, Turme- 


rick, Tyncall and Salpetre, have 42 Seers of 


Surat to the Maund, according to Mr. Lock- 


Jer, Alloes, Brimſtone, Coperas, Long Pep- 


per, Dammer, Sticklack and Wormſeed, 
have forty four Seer to the Maund, and for 
the moſt part Goods wherein there is no 
waſte, as Copper Quickſilver, Verr.ilion, 
Ivory, Lahor Indigo, Tutanag, Cc. are 
ſold forty Seer to the Maund, which holds 
out thirty ſeven Pounds + Engliſh, or three 
Maunds to one Hundred, At Carwar Mr. 
Lockyer obſerv'd, that their Seer was about 
8 Ounces 19 4. Troy Weight, forty two Seer 
made one Maund, and twenty Maunds one 
Candy of about 514 l. 14 Ounces. 


At Surat Corn and Rice and other Com- 


modities which are ſold with us by hollow 


Meaſure, are there fold by Weight ; Silks 


and Calicoes are fold by the Piece or by the 
Cobit, which contains twenty ſeven Inches. 

The Coſs by which they meaſure their 
Roads is alſo very uncertain, near the Coaſts 
it is about an Engliſh Mile and half, but fur- 


ther up in the Country, and particularly a- 
bout Brampour, it is m_ two Engliſh Miles. 
h e 
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Mr. Leckyer, who very well underſtood 
theſe things, has given us the following 
Account of the Coins, Weights and Mea- 
ſures uſed at Fort St. George on the Coaſt of 
Cormandel, Viz, 5 . 1 
Moſt of the Current Money is coin'd by 
the Company, for which they have a conſi- 
derable Allowance by the Owners; two 
Eſſay Maſters regulate the Mint, to whom {| 
they give great Salaries for their extraordi- 
nary Care. The Pagoda (valued at nine 
Shillings) is Gold of about 85 Matts or 864“ 
Touch, and weighs 2 4. wt. 4 gr. 175 mt, 
There are others, as Allumgeer, Negapatæ m, 
Policat, Pagoda's, & c. but not in ſo great 
Eſteem as the Madraſs Pagoda's, by about © 
per Cent. more or leſs; the Allumgeer is fineſt, 
but want of Weight makes it leſs deſir'd. 
The Fanhams are not coin'd by the Compa- 
ny, thirty ſix are current per Pagoda, yet in 
the Buzar one may get 36* and ſometimes 
more; they are Dollar-Matt, or Fineneſs. 
Doodoes or Caſh, are Copper Coins, eight ! 
of the former make one Fanam, and ten of 
the latter one Doodo; they are ſtamp'd with | 
the Company's Mark, as are the Weſt-Coaſt 
Fanams. In the Company's Accounts, ſix 
imaginary Caſh. are reckon'd one Fanam. 
Roupees.that. are coin'd here, are three or 
four per Cent. better than others, being ſold 
326, when mix'd Roupees are 338 per Pago- 
da's 100. At the ſame time Dollars are 15, 
and 154 per Pagoda's 10. The Madraſs Rou- 
pee, Pz. 7d.wt. II gr. is 14 better than 
Engliſh Standard; ſo that 7 d. wt. 22 gr. 
13 mt. 33:4 Standard is one Roupee ; mix d 
Roupees are moſt common, but neither ſort 
uſed in Payments at a fix'd Rate; their * 
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lue riſing and falling according to the demand | 


for Silver. 

In Weights, ten Pagoda's are I Pollan: 
forty Pollams one Viſs of 345 Lib. Engliſh, 
eight Viſs one Maund, and a Maund 
one Candy of Foo J. 


Liquid and dry Meaſures, viz, One Mea- 


ſure is one Pint and a half, eight Meaſures, 


one Mercall, and four hundred Mercalls are 
one Garſe. 
One Cobit for long Meaſure is 1822 In- 


ches. 
A Corge is twenty in Number, as en 
is a Score in England. | 
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Treats of the ſcverel Religions profeſs*d in "AT 


India, or the Empire of the great Mogul, and 
the Caſts and Tribes into which they are divided, 


ſing four different Religions. Firſt, 
The Original Inhabitants of India, who are 
the moſt numerous by far, are Idolaters. 
IT. The Parſies, Worſhippers of Fire, who 
derive themſelves from the ancient Perſians, 
are another Species of Idolaters, who have 
little Reſemblance of the former. III. 


The Moors or Moguls, who have the Govern- 
ment in their Hands, are Mabometans, And 


IV. The Chriſtians, who are diſpers'd 
throughout India, moſt of em Proſely tes of 


the Popiſh Miſfioners, cho* there are ſome 


call'd Chriſtians of St. Thomas, who is ſup- 
pos'd to have planted Chriſtianity in this 
| ASS de 


E may conſider the wlll as profeſ- Religion. 
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Tbe Preſent State 


Part FL the World, whom the Miſfioners 


found here at their Arrival, and who refus'd 
to own or ſubmit to the Authority of the 
Pope. 

I begin with the Original Inhabitants of | 
India, by ſome call'd Hindowns, who are di- 
vided into a Multitude of Caſts or Tribes, 


that will not eat, or drink, or intermarry with 
any but thoſe of their proper Caſt, notwith- 


ſtanding their Idolatry and Religious Wor- 
ſhip are very much the ſame. 

There are reckon'd three or fourſcore fare. 
ral Caſts among the Pagan Indians, but the 
three chief, are the Bramins, the Rajaputes or 


| Rasboots, and the Banians or Chontres ; there 


is a fourth ſort of People who abſtain from 


the Fleſh of ſome certain Animals, but not 


Bramins- 


all; and there is a fifth whom they call Pa- 
riars and Halicors who are very numerous, and 


are employ'd in all vile Offices, as cleaning 


the Streets and Houſes, carrying out their 
Dead, &c. who make no ſcruple of eating 
or drinking any thing whatever, and the 
Touch of any of theſe People wou'd defile 
any of the other Caſts. | 

Of the Bramins there are ſeveral ſubdivi- 
ſions or Caſts, ſome of them eat no Fleſh, 


others eat ſome kinds of Fleſh; ſome of 
them marry, and others condemn themſelves 


to a State of Celebacy, and will not ſo much 
as look upon a Woman ; moſt of them waſh | 
and bath ſeveral times a Day: But there are 


Others who never waſh at all, for fear of de- 


ſtroying ſome living Creatures, and as they 


are apprehenſive they may be the Death of 


ſome imperceptible Animals by drawing in 
their Breath, wear a piece of Silk or Muſlin 


| before their Mouths, 3 burn no Wood 


for 
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This Tribe of the Bramins have not only. EE 


earning conſiſts chiefly in being able 


to read ſome ancient Books call'd the Vedam, 1 5 


5 their Law or Rule of Life deliver d = 
mk Brama, their great Law-giver, i is 2 
heſe they get by Heart, tho' great part of 
are not well underſtood by — lyes. 
The Bramins, according to the Popiſh Miſſi. 
onaries, teach, that their is but one God in- 
finitely perfect, who has been from all Eter- 
nity ; but that he created three ſubordinates 
Deities, viz. Bram, Wiſtnou, and Routeren; 
that to Brama he gave the Power of Creas 
tion; to Yiſtnow, that of Preſervation, and 
Bad Pere, that of Deſtroying. But they 
the wiſer Indians reject the Fable, and 
cribe all co the Supreme Being, who by | 
theſe ſeveral Ways has manifeſted himſelf to 
the World. The Miſſioners alſo ſuggeſt, thats 
the Religion of the Indians was deriv'd. Frome 
that of 1 25 3 and. 99 the Scripture 3 


: made Man of x e B e _ — a 
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plac'd him in a Paradiſe, where was a Tree 


Of Life, anda Serpent; and after the Fall a 


Flood, an Ark, &c. Afterwards they make 


| Brama to be Abram, and pretend there is a 

Tradition of one of their Penitents going 
to Sacrifice his Son, and that ſome of the 
Pagans obſerve Circumciſion, & cc. And after 


the Father has run through the whole Scrip- 
ture Story, and made the Indian Records ex- 
actly parallel to it, he introduces Confeflion 
as neceſſary to the Diſciples of both Reli- 


gions Bur as I was inclin'd to believe great 


part of the Story a Fiction before, from the 
exact Reſemblance the Father makes between 


the Bramins Books and thoſe of Moſes ; this 
Article of Confeſſion which the Father adds, 


confirms me in that Opinion : Beſides, as we 


have had Settlements and Factories in the 


Country above a hundred Years, it woud 
have been very ſtrange, if none of our own 
People, or the Portugueſe, or the Dutch, ſhou'd 
ever have made this Obſervation of the Hi- 
ſtory of the Bramins, agreeing ſo exactly 


with the Sacred Writings. Another thing 
which wou'd induce a Proteſtant to ſuſpe& 


8 the Truth of what the Miſſioners relate in 


Religious Matters, is their frequent Pretences 
to the working Miracles, &c. Thus much is 
true, the Indians do acknowledge one Su- 


preme God, and their Images they ſay, repre- 
ſent ſome Heroes and virtuous Perſons, who 
formerly dwelt on the Earth, and are now 
exalted to Heaven, where they apprehend 


them to be Mediators for them, which is the 


Reaſon they pay their Devotions before theſe 
Images. They have alſo ſome confus'd No- 


tion of the Creation, and Deſtruction of Man- 
kind by a Flood, which no doubt gave the 


Hint 
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of PRoyer INDIA. 


Hint to our Modern Jeſuits to improve the 


Story. > 


The Bramins, hold that Brama by the Pow- 


er given him by Mabadeu, did not only 
make one, but a great many Worlds, to 
the Number of fourteen at leaft ; and to our 
World they aſſign four ſeveral Ages, the Du- 
ration of every one of which they hold 
to have been ſeveral hundred thouſand 
Years ; and that the laſt Age, in which we 


live, has yet upwards of four hundred thou- 


ſand Years to come, as has been taken No- 
tice of already. The ten principal Images 
which are the Objects of their Adoration, are 
ſuch Figures as their Vedam relates their 


God Mabadeu has appeard in the World 


under at ſeveral times for the Service of 
Mankind, In the Firſt he is repreſented 
with four Heads and as many Arms, in ano- 
ther with a Head like a Hog with two great 
Tusks, and a Body like a Man's with four 
Arms and Hands. This Image is very com- 
mon in India, and having a dreadful Aſpect, 


the Europeans imagine it repreſents ſome De- 


vil. There are ſeveral other monſtrous Re- 
preſentations of their God, one of them 


partly Man and partly Fiſh, another has ten 


Heads and as many Pair of Hands ; but the 
Hiftories of them are ſo very childiſh and 
trifling, that they are not worth the repeat- 


ing. They have ſeldom any publick Aſſem- 


blies in their Pagoda's, but every one per- 
forms his Devotions at what time he ſees fit, 
and to the Image he is moſt affected; but 


they carry the Images of Wiſtnow and Eſwara 


through their Cities on Feſtivals, when there 
is a vaft Concourſe of People. The greateſt 
part of their Worſhip ſeems to conſift in ſing- 


ing 
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ing, dancing and playing on muſical Inſtru- 


ments, and in offering Rice and other Food ; 
but I have ſeen the poor People at Madraſs, 


praying before the Shrines of their Gods, 


with all the Fervour and Devotion that a 


| Senſe of their Wants can be ſuppos'd to in- 
ſpire. They alſo waſh, perfume, and adorn 


their Images according to their Ability. 
The Bramins believe a pre-exiſtent State, 


and that the good and bad Fortune we meet 


with in this World, is either a Reward or 
Puniſhment for what we have done in a for- 
mer, and that thoſe who behave themſelves 


well in this World, ſhall be rewarded in ano- | 


ther State ; ſome endeavour to do more than 


their Vedam or Law requires, hoping to en- 


joy an extraordinary Place in Heaven. In 


order to obtain Remiſſion of Sins, the Bra- | 


mins direct their Diſciples to make Pilgri- 


mages to ſome certain Places, and particu- | 


larly to ſome Pagoda's near the Mouths of 


the Ganges, the bare waſhing in which River | 
has a mighty Effect, as they believe, to cleanſe 


\ 


them from their Sins. . 

The moral Duties requir'd by their Law, 
are Temperance and Charity to the Poor, 
not to kill, or lye, or ſteal, or defraud, or 


oppreſs any Perſon. A Reverend Proteſtant 
Divine relates, that a certain Bramin told 


him, that they acknowledg'd one God, whom 


they. deſcrib'd as having a thouſa::d Eyes, and | 


as many Hands and Feet, whereby they on- 
ly intend to expreſs his Omniſcience and 
Power; the Conſideration whereot made 
their People very exact in the Performance 

of all Moral Duties required of them. 
Rajaputes, As to the Sect of the Rujuputes or Rasboots, 
they perform the ſame Mocal Duties as ry 
| Bra- 
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Bramins, but they abſtain from no Meat ex- 


cept it be the Cow, and the Fleſh of ſome 


other Beaſts they look upon as ſacred, for 
which Reaſon the Banians, the third Se&, tho? 
reckon'd inferior, will not eat wich them. 


A 
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The Banians are the moſt numerous as well Banians. 


as the moſt wealthy of all the Pagan Tribes ; 
theſe are again ſubdivided into four and 
twenty Caſts, which I take to be fo many 
ſeveral Trades or Profeflions, who have each 
of them alſo their reſpective Tenets in Mat- 
ters of Religion, and one who is reckon'd 
of a ſuperior Trade or Caft, will not match 
or eat with one of an inferior Caft for the 
World. One thing, however, they all agree 


in, and that is in their Tendernefs for all 
manner of Animals, whom they do not only 


forbear to kill, but preſerve and make Provi- 


fon for them. This proceeds from that Opi- 


nion that every Man animates ſome noble or 
deſpicable Animal after Death, according to 


his Behaviour in this Life. The Cow is in 
the greateft Eſteem among them, to whom 
they pay a particularVeneration every Morn- 


ing; not only becauſe they ſuppoſe the hap- 
pieſt Souls take up their Abode in theſe Ani- 
mals, but becauſe after Death, as the Bramins 


teach, this Beaſt is to conduct them over a 


great River, over which it wou'd be impoſſi- 
ble to paſs without holding by the Cow's 
Tail. Another Reaſon of their Veneration 
for theſe Beaſts is, that they imagine the 


Foundations of the Earth to be ſupported on 


their Horns. It is related alſo, that their 


God Mabadeu being highly provok'd by the 


Sins of the People, and reſolving to de- 
ſtroy the World, was appeaſed by a Cow. 
The Banians haye ſo firm a Belief that de- 
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parted Souls go into Beaſts, that they no 
ſooner obſerve any Animal frequent their 


Houſes, bur they immediately conclude, it is 


ſome of their deceaſedFriends come to pay 'em 
a Viſit, Mr. Ovington tells us of one Mora- 


daſh, who was Scrivan or Secretary to an En- 
gl:ſþ Broker, who being very Melancholy on 
the Death of his Father, and ſeeing a Snake 
enter his Houſe, immediately concluded it 


was animated by his Father's Soul, and 


come thither for Relief; this was no ſmall 
Comfort to him, and he reſolv'd to pay the 
ſame Duty to his Father under this Meta- 


morphoſis as when he was alive; and accor- 


dingly provided Milk and Rice for his new 
Gueſt, who liked his Entertainment ſo well, 


that he took up his dwelling in a Corner of | 
the Room, and came out to eat when hs 


Food was ſet him, as regularly as if he was one 
of the Family. The ſame Man made a Pro- 
viſion for the Rats in his Houſe, imagining 


they were his Relations, whereupon they 


grew as tame as any other Domeſtick Ani- 
mA .: OS 8 | 
There is no Weekly Sabbath obſerv'd a- 
mong the Indians, but the Ninth and Twenty- 
fourth of every Month, or thereabouts, are 


Days of Faſting and Abſtinence, which they 
.__ oblige even their Children to perform Reli- 
giouſly. Mr. Ovington obſerves alſo, that the 
Husband- Men and Labouring- Men are 
taught to ſing ſome Religious Compoſitions 


in Verſe, conſiſting of Prayers and Praiſes, 


which they begin to do as ſoon as it is light 
in the Morning and conclude the Day with; 


and that when a Company of Labouring- 
Men are employ'd in the ſame Work, theſe 
ſacred Rhimes are repeated alternately, a 


f PROPER INDIA. 
by a ſingle Perſon, the reſt anſwering in 


2 Chorus, without a Quarter of an Hour's 


intermiſſion all Day long. The Water- 
Men alſo while they are at the Oar, are per- 
perually ſinging and repeating certain Stan- 
Zza's, as all People obſerve who have been in 
India; but I confeſs I did not underſtand 
them to be ſacred Compoſitions, till Mr.Oving- 
ton gave me the Hint, who, as he was a Di- 
vine, probably enquired more narrowly into 
the Matter: and I ſee no Reaſon toreje his 
Account of it, becauſe the Bramins now, as 
the Druids of old, inſtruct their People in 
their Religion and Hiſtory by Songs which 
they teach them, none being permitted to 
look into the Yedam, or ſacred Books, but 


themſelves ; and indeed they are written in a 


dead Language, which none but themſelves 
can underſtand, and part of it is unintelli- 

gible even to them. , 
A great part of their Religion, as has been 
obſerv'd, conſiſts in their frequent Waſhings 
and keeping themſelves undefiled from the 
Touch of Chriſtians, and other polluted 

Hands, as they eſteem all Strangers. They 
never drink out of the ſame Cup with a 
Stranger, or out of any Veſſel he has touch'd; 
nay, they carry. this Extravagancy to far, 

that they will notdrink out of the ſame Well, 
where any profane Veſſel has been let down 
and defiled the Water. Of this, my Ac- 


quaintance who gave me the Account of the 


Siege of Trincombar, ſays he ſaw a remarkable 
Inſtance, for having an Inclination to fee the 
Country after a Peace was concluded, he 
went with ſix or eight more to ſome of the 
Neighbouring Villages, and it being very 
hot, they were about to draw Water our of 
„„ Bb 2 one 
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one of their Wells, which the People per- 


_ ceiving, aſſembled in the greateſt Conſterna- 


| tion, begging the Engliſh would not do them 


fo great an Injury, for if they let down any 


Veſſel into the Well which they had touch'd, 
they muſt never uſe the Water any more. 
This occaſion'd ſome Diſpute at firſt, for the 
Engliſh were ſo thirſty that they wou'd not 
hear of marching forwards till they had drank, 
but at length this Expedient was thought of, 


Dix. that the Indians ſhould draw the Water | 


out of the Well in their own Buckets, and | 
then pour it into ſome Pots they gave the 


\ Engliſh, which were to be broken to pieces as 


ſoon as they were uſed, that none of their | 
Caſt might be defil'd by the Touch of them, 
whereupon the Engliſh drank what they plea- 
ſed, and parted very good Friends with the 
Inhabitants, | 

Another Cuftom theſe People obſerve al- 


| not as religiouſly as the the former, and 


that is, never to perform any vile Office with | 
their Right-hands, reſerving the Left purely | 
for thoſe Uſes ; as when the Neceſſities of 
Nature require them to withdraw, they al- 
ways waſh themſelves clean with cheir Left- 


hands, carrying a Pot of Water with them | 


for that Purpoſe, when they are not near the 
Sea or ſome River; and for this Reaſon a | 
Salam or Saltite- wich the Lefc-hand is the 
greateft Affront can be put upon them. And 
as a Banian is defil'd by the Touch of a Stran- | 
ger, or uſing any thing he has touch'd, ſo is 
the Perſon who touches him, till he has waſhed | 
and purified himſelf. 
But to return to their Tenderneſs for Ani- | 
mals, that Precept of their Law which for- 
bids them co kill, is extended to all h 
oud | 
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ſhou'd they happen to deſtroy a Flea or a Mite, 
it wou'd require ſome extraordinary Expiation 
to attone for the Offence. But the Banians do 


not only forbear to killliving Creatures, as has 


been obſerv'd already, but erect Hoſpitals 

for them, particularly within a Mile of Su- 
rate, Goats, Horſes, Dogs and Cows, which 
happen to be lame or ſuperannuatedare plen- 
tifully provided for, and they will purchaſe 
a lame Ox of the Owner to place him in the 
Hoſpital, rather than his Maſter ſhould kill 
him. Near this is another Hoſpital for Fleas, 
Buggs, and other Inſects. And Mr. Oving- 
ton tells us, that the Banians there ſometimes 
hire a poor Man to let the Vermin prey up- 
on him for a Night, who conſents to be tied 
down to the Bed that they may be ſure to 
have their Bargain of him. 

The Banian alſo once a Year, *tis ſaid, 
prepares an Entertainment for the Flies, 
ſetting before them large Diſhes of Milk and 
Sugar, a Food they are very fond of ; at other 


times he takes a Bag of Rice with him, and 


walking out two or three Miles, diſtributes 
it at ſuch Ant-hills as he meets with. 


But however we may laugh at the Folly 


of the Banians for their Tenderneſs to Ani- 


mals; ſurely there is a Fault on the other 
ſide in uſing them barbarouſly, and taking 


away their Lives without any manner of Ne- 
Life is certainly a very valuable 


ceſſity. 


Good, and perhaps more ſo to Beaſts than 
Men in ſome Reſpects, they enjoy all the Sa- 


tisfactions their Nature is capable of, and 


taſte their Pleaſures unmix'd without any 
anxious Fears or Cares in relation to Futurity; 


the Apprehenſions of what may happen to- 


Morrow, does not at all diſturb their En- 
joy ment 
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The Preſent State 


joyment of the preſent Moment; and tho* | 


it may be ſaid, God made them for our uſe, 
What Commiſlion have we wantonly to abuſe 
them ? There is another Reaſon, probably, 


why he made them; and that is, that they 
might enjoy ſome kind of Happineſs, tho' 


it be inferior to ours ; and to deprive them 


of that, is in ſome Meaſure to defeat the de- 
ſign of their Creation. And as to domeſtick 


Animals, as one obſerves, whom we have 


made familiar to us, and perhaps received 


much Service from them, the abuſing of 


theſe has ſome Appearance of Injuſtice and 
Ingratitude ; but the putting poor Creatures 
to lingring and painful Deaths, only that 
their Fleſh may look or reliſh a little better 


than ordinary, is ſurely ſuch an Indulgence 


of our Palates or Fancies as borders upon 


Cruelty. 


But to proceed, the Banians are not only | 
extremely tender of the Lives of Animals, 


but frequently adorn them with Rings and 
Bracelets; and extend their Care even to 
Trees and Vegitables, painting them with a 


variety of Colours, the Banian-Tree in par- 
_ ticular, under which they frequently place 


their Images, is adorn'd with Flags, Stream- 
3 : 
There is a Religious Order among the Pa- 


gans, call'd Faquirs (as there is alſo among the 
HMHabometans) who make Vows of Poverty and 
Celibacy, and ſome of them inflict unheard 


of Tortures on themſelves, in order to merit 
the Favour of Heaven. Their pretended Ori- 


ginal is as ridiculous as that of their other 


Infticutions. The People have them in great 
Veneration, and look upon it as a very meri- 


torious Act to relieve them, Theſe Faquirs 
Fs powder 


— 
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| powdey their Hair with Aſhes, which they 
let hang down to the Middle of their Backs; 
they lay themſelves naked on the Ground 
under certain Trees, without Bed, or Cover- 
J ing, or Pillow to reſt their Heads on; gather- 
ing the Duſt and Dirt together with which 


they beſmear their Bodies. Some of em make 


Vows to remain in one Poſture all their Lives, 
and will voluntarily diſtort and diſlocate 
their Bones : Some you ſee with their Hands 

ſtrecch'd outto Heaven, which by holdinglong 
in one Poſture they cannot bring down again 
without great Violence, and the Nails of 
their Fingers are ſuffer'd to grow longer than 


Eagles Claws; others ſtand looking up ſted- 


faſtly at the Heavens, throwing their Heads 
ſo = back between their Shoulders, that 


they can ſee nothing which moves upon the 


Earth, as-if this lower World was not worth 
their Notice; but before they can brin 


themſelves to remain conſtantly in theſe. 
Poſtures, they go through a world of Pain 


and Uneaſineſs, which when they have in 
ſome meaſure conquer'd, and become wholly 


uſeleſs and unſerviceable to themſelves and 


others, they have a Servant or two to at- 
tend on them and convey them from Place to 


Place. There are others who load themſelves 


with heavy Chains, which they drag after 
them as long as they live; ſome of them we 


ſee with their Right-hand brought over the 


Left-ſhoulder, and the Left over the Right- 
ſhoulder, and claſping before upon their 


Breaſts with the Palms of their Hands turn'd 
outwards, which cannot be done without 
twifting the Arms round and diſlocating the 


Shoulder Bones, and this puts them to inex- 
preſſible Torture n. it can be accom- 
ny 
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pliſhed. Other Faquirs Vow never to. fi f Or 1 


lie down, but either walk or lean; accor- 


dingly a Rope being tied from one Bough | 


of a Tree ro another a Pillow or Quilt is 
laid upon it, on which they lean, and on 
this chey will ſwing backwards and forwards 
Day and Night; but they alter their Poſture 


when they pray, being drawn up by the 


Heels to the Bough of the Tree, and their 
Heads down towards the Earth, as unworthy 
to look up to Heaven; and from the Prayers 


of theſe, great Bleflings are expected, and 


many Calamities thought to be averted. The 
People reſort with much Devotion to the 
Places where theſe Pennances are perform'd, 


and the Devotees obtain the Reputation of 


great Sanctity, being almoſt ador'd in their 
Lite-trme. And certainly, if the Favour of 


Heaven be to be obtain'd by Acts of Mortifi- 


cation, theſe People have a much better Pre- 


\ tence to it, than the Saints in this part of rhe 


World. 
However, we are not to think that cho wüste 


Body of Faquirs, Who are very numerous, 


lead ſuch very auſtere Lives; on the contrary, 


they rove about the Country in large Com- 


panies, to whom the People are very liberal; 
and as it is exceeding pleaſant Travelling in 


this Country great part of the Year, and 


their Stages are never beyond a moderate 


Walk, there cannot be a more agreeable Life: 


Food is provided to their Hands tn every Vil- 


lage they come to, and they have Reſpect 1 
paid them, equal to that our Sectaries give 


to their Fanatick Teachers, who reſemble 
them in almoſt every thing, but their Pen- 
nances and Vows of Poverty, which how 
— ſoever our Teachers 8 to 
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others, 'tis remarkable they never look upon 


themſelves under any Obligation to perform. 


The Indian as well as Britiſh Saints, will be 
extremely merry alſo among themſelves, but 


great Care is taken that they do not give 
Offence to the World by any exceſs in their 
Cups. Mr. Ovington relates, that he ſaw up- 
wards of a hundred of theſe Faquirs, rejoicing 
ina Grove of ſhady Trees at an Entertain- 


ment that was provided for them by a certain 
great Man, and obſerving that they drank 


Bang ſteep'd in Water pretty freely, which 
is a very intoxicating Liquor, he enquir'd if 
theſe Meetings did not end ſometimes in 
Frolicks and Madneſs; to which it was an- 
ſwer'd, they always took Care to preſerve 
Peace and Order, and for that end, choſe 
out a certain Number among themſelves who 
did not drink at all, to be Cenſors of the reſt, 
and to interpoſe in any Diſputes which 
might happen, and reſtrain all exorbitant 
Mirth and exceſſive Drinking. 


I come now to give an Account of the Perſees 


other ſort of Idolaters in India, call'd Perſees 
or Gaures, Worſhippers of Fire, who tranſ- 
planted themſelves hither from Perſia, when 
the Mahometans made a Conqueſt of that 


Country. Theſe alſo acknowledge one ſu- 
preme God, the Creator of all Things, but 


they have aTradicion which is equally believ'd, 


namely, that their great Law-giver, whom 


they call Zertooſt, was caught up into Heaven, 
where Fire was deliver'd him which he 


brov ht down from thence, and commanded 


his Diſciples to worſhip it; and accordingly 
nothing is a greater Crime amongſt them 


than to extinguiſh Fire of any kind. They 


keep Fires conſtantly burning in their Eggarees 


Cc | or 


2 


Tb ein d ” 
or Temples in Lamps fed with Oil, which 
are always attended by their Prieſts, and as 
they relate, have burnt without ever being 
extinguiſh'd for many Generations; ſome 
Travellers carry it fo far as to ſay, that if 
their Houſes were on Fire, they would fooner 
feed than extinguiſh the Flame, and look up- 
on him as a very prophane Perſon, who 
preſumes to put out a Candle. They 
dedicate the firſt Day of every Month to 
the Service of God, and have publick Prayers 
on ſome other Days. At their ſolemn Feſti- 
vals which they hold in the Suburbs of Sarat, 
it is obſerv d that every Man brings his own 
Food with him; but upon theſe Occaſions 
they eat in common, every Man taking 
what he likes beſt, whether it be his own or 
his Neighbours ; and ſuch is their Charity, 
that they take care and provide for all their 
own Poor, ſo that there is not a Beggar to 


be found amongſt them. | 


They have as much Veneration for their 
Cock, as the Banians have for their Cow, 

but ear indifferently almoſt of all other Ani- 
mals except Beef and Pork, which, tis ſaid, | 
they only refrain from in Compliance with FF 
the Moors and Banians, endeavouring to give 
no Offence to either, nor will they drink out 
of the ſame Cup, or eat of the ſame Diſh Y_ 
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with a Stranger. | 
© Mere Re- As to the Religion of the Moors, it is the 
 ligion. ſame with that of the Turks, the Perſians are 
| look'd upon as Hereticks by both: I ſhall juſt 
mention the Heads of their Doctrine here, 
but reſerve a further Account of their Reli- 
gion till I come to treat of Perſia and Turky, 
where Mabomatiſm is more generally pro- 
telled. - - Re Ex. CE NE 1 
They - | 
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They teach that all Men ought to believe 
that their is one only great God, and Maho- 


« 


met his Prophet ; they hold alſo, that Abra- 


ham is the Friend of God, Moſes the Meſſen- 
ger of God, and Chriſt the Breath of God. 
IL. That every Man ought to marry to en- 
creaſe the Number of Believers. II. All 


Men ought to be charitable to the poor. 


IV. To pray five times a Day. V. To keep 
their Ramezan, or one Month's Faſt, Yearly, 
when they faſt religiouſly all the Day, bur 
regale themſelves in the Night. VI. To be 


obedient to their Parents. VII. To do no 


Murder. VIII. To do to others as they 
wou'd be done by. And laſtly, to abſtain 
from Wine and Swine's Fleſh. And Friday 
they ſolemnize as their Sabbath. They com- 
pel none to alter their Religion in India, nor 
do they ſeem to have any great Opinion of 
thoſe who become their Proſelytes; and as 
the Indian Idolaters have their Faquirs and 
Devotees, ſo have the Moors in great Numbers, 
ſometimes call'd Faquirs alſo, and at others 
Derviſes. | 

Theſe Faquirs, like the others, ſome of 
them condemn themſelves to very afflicting 
Penances, and make Vows of Poverty, 
which it ſeems are not always obſerv'd ; for 


Aurengzebe, who once pretended to be one of 


their Number, being conſcious what was 
conceal'd under their Rags, poſſeſs'd himſelf 
of an immenſe Treaſure by changing their 


old Cloaths for new ones. Some relate that 


theſe Faquirs frequently go arm'd, under 
pretence of defending themſelves from wild 
Beaſts, but in effect to plunder the Villages, 
for if Alms are refus'd, they will compel the 
People to give what they demand, 5 
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4 * Some of theſe Devotees, Mr. Ovington aſſures | 
N | us, go perfectly naked, without the leaſt Co- 
| Vvering, in that populous City of Surat, and 
Bt will walk in the moſt publick Places at Noon- | 
day as unconcernedly, as if they had all their 
Cloaths on, and the thing being ſo very uſual, 
People of either Sex converſe freely with 
them without bluſhing. | 5 
State of I come now to ſpeak of the State of the Chri- 
Cbriſtia- ſtian Religion in the Eaſt- Indies, and it ſeems | 
nity. generally agreed, that Chriſtianity has been 
planted here ever ſince the Apoſtles times; but 
however that be, certain it is that Chriſtians | 
were found here when the Europeans firſt viſi- 
ted theſe Coaſts, who had a Tradition among 
them, that St. Thomas was martyr'd near Me- 
liapour on the Coaſt of Cormandel, to which | 
Town therefore the Portugueſe afterwards gave 
the Name of St. Thomas ; this City ſtands | 
about a League to the Southward of Fort St. 
George, and is at this Day a Biſhop's See. | 
The Points wherein theſe Indian Chriſti- 
ans differ'd with the Romiſh Church, were 
their Adminiſtrating the Sacrament in both 
Kinds, but uſing inſtead of Wine a Liquor 
made with Raiſins, there being no Wine 
made in the Country. II. They did not bap- 
tize their Children till they were forty Days 
old, unleſs they were in danger of Death. 
III. They had no Images in their Churches 
but the Crofs. IV. They allow'd their 
Priefts to marry once. V. They uſed no 
extreme Unction. And Sixth, they did not 
acknowledge the Pope's Juriſdiction. But to 
the laſt, and ſome of the others, the Romiſo 
Miſſioners have brought them over, and they 
go to the ſame Church the Portugueſe do at 
Madraſs; but, as I remember, not at the ſame | 
| | time. 
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time. One thing however is obſervable, 


that notwithſtanding theſe Chriſtians of St. 
Thomas come to Church within the Walls of 


Ma draſs, and ſeem to agree with us in ſo ma- 


ny conſiderable Points, our Proteſtant Di- 
vines, who are Chaplains to the Ergliſhthere, 
do not attempt ro reconcile them to the 


Church of England, or indeed to make Pro- 
ſelytes of any kind whatever: Indeed there 


muſt be the Fatigue of learning Languages, 


and à ſeverer Diſcipline ſubmitted to, than 


thoſe Reverend Gentlemen are uſed to, if 
they wou'd do any conſiderable Good a- 
mongſt them, as the Romiſh Clergy have ex- 
perienc'd, nor have the Miſſioners themſelves 


been able to make any Converts, except 


among the Pariars, the meaneſt of the People, 
for the other Caſts abhor all Chriſtians as a 


polluted Race, who eat every thing and con- 


verſe promiſcuouſly with all kinds of People 
without Diſtinction. Tis true, amongſt this 
ſort of People, and the mix'd Breed upon the 
Coaſt, and even in Agra and Delly in the 
Heart of the Country, there are abundance 
of Chriſtians to be found, who are allow'd 
a free Exerciſe of their Religion. Aureng- 


zebe was the greateſt Enemy the Chriſtians 


or Idolaters ever had in India, but I don't 
find he was often guilty of compelling either 
to change their Religion, tho' ſome Inſtances 
I think there are of that kind. | 
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Tre reats 7 the Marriages of the ladies. and ' 


their Children. 


HE Marriages of the Fentoes or Indian 
Idolaters, very little deſerve that Name, 


for the Conſent of the Parties, which only 
can conſtitute a Marriage, as we apprehend, 


is never demanded ; their Fathers drive the 


Bargain before the young People come to 
the Uſe of their Reaſon, nor does either the 


Boy or the Girl when they come of Age, 
ever imagine they have a Negative in the 
Matter, but look upon themſelves as much 
obliged to obey their Parents in this Particu- 


lar, as in any other Command; but then the 


Man has this Remedy, that if he does not 
like the Girl his Father has provided him, 


he may take another, and have as many Con- 


cubines as he pleaſes: But hard is the Wo- 
man's Lot in this Caſe, who cannot obt ain 
a Divorce for any Cauſe whatever; nay, if 
ſhe murmur at her Husband's Conduct, he 
may reduce her to the Condition of a Slave, 


and ſet her to work with 'em. As for the 


Power of Life and Death over her, that is 
not very Material in this Caſe, becauſe 
theſe People, many of them, wou'd not de- 
prive the meaneſt Animal of Life if it was 
in their Power, much leſs the Quondam Part- 
ner of their Bed ; nor need the Woman be 
apprehenſive of ſuffering any other cruel 
Uſage from a Bramin or Banian Husband, 


but ſeeing him kiſs another Woman before 


her 
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her Face: And this the good natur'd Banian 


ſeems to do with ſome Reluctancy where 


he happens to have two Wives, according to 
the Relation Mr. Ovington gives us of this 
Matter. He ſays, a merry Banian uſed often 
to complain of the Folly of taking two Wives, 
becauſe they diſtracted him with their per- 
petual Jealouſy of each other; he never 
cou'd enjoy ons but the other was in a Flame, 
nay, upon the leaſt Suſpicion of his intending 
a Favour to one, the other was alarm'd and 
wou'd break out into the moſt paſſionate Ex- 


poſtulations, asking if he intended to forſake 


her, and perhaps, take hold of his Cloaths, 
and partly by Force and partly by the ten- 
dereſt Expreſſions ſhe cou'd frame, endea- 
vour to divert him from his Deſign : One 


wou'd urge that ſhe was the Wife of his 


Youth, with whom he had long contracted an 
intimate Acquaintance, and plead a Right to 
him by Preſcriprion ; the other wou'd claim 
a greater Share in his Favours, on account ſhe 
had enjoyed ſo little of him yet ; whereas 


her Rival had had him to her ſelf for ſeveral. 


Years: that the Husband, almoſt diſtracted by 
their Imporcunity, knows not which way to 
turn}; and wiſhes, for his own Tranquility, 
he had confin'd himſelf to one. 

It is ſaid, how truly J can't determine, 


that in ſome Countries upon the Malabar 


Coaſt, a Woman is permitted to have three. 
Husbands, who equally contribute to the. 
Maintenance of the Iſſue, but that the Men 


are not allow'd the ſame Privilege : and that 


their Princes, whether of the Male or Fe- 


male Sex, take whom they pleaſe to lie with; 


and that the Crown, as well as private Eſtates, 
_ to the eldeft Brother, and not to the 


_ Chil- 
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Children, as in other Places. But I muſt con- 
feſs, I much doubt the Truth of theſe Rela- 
lions, becauſe the Jentoes who inhabit the 
other Coaſt and are of the ſame Religion, 
have no ſuch Cuftom. Another Circum- | 
ſtance, which makes me believe this Story to | 
be of European Extraction, is, that they have | 
made it ſo exactly parallel to what is reported 
of our antient Britons, namely, that when 
one of the Husbands is with the Wife, he 
leaves his Staff or his Arms at the Door, and 
the reſt thereupon paſs by. This is reported 
of the Nairo's, the Military Men on the 
Coaſt of Malabar, who are ſtiled their Gentry 
by our Europeans, and to me they ſeem to be 
no other than the Rashoor Caſt under another 
Name, who look upon themſelves in like . 
Manner to be ſuperior to every other Caſt Id 
but the Bramins, The Military Men in moſt F' 
parts of the World are ſo far from being con- 
tented with a third Share in a Woman, that 
they ſeem to look upon the whole Sex as their 
Property in whoſeſoever Hands they find 'em; 
let the Laws of Mahomet prohibic Wine, or 
thoſe of Chriſtianity 2 Community of Women' 
under never ſo ſevere Penalties, either the 
Soldiery don't think themſelves comprehen- 
| ded in the reſpective Prohibitions, or they lp 
think it would argue a want of Courage tobe F*' 
frighted with the Threats of a diſtant Dam- N 
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| nation. | 5 C 
| But to return to the Marriages of the Fen- t 
ll! toes, under which I comprehend all the Seas ! be 
? or Cafts of Indian Idolaters, they conſtantly | W 
l marry in their own Tribe or Caſt, and they - 


have as many ſeveral Caſts as they have 
Trades or Profeflions ; a Merchant will not 15 
match into a Mechanick Tribe, or a * * 
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Inick into thoſe of a Husbandman or Fiſher- 
Iman. Theſe have each other in as much 
Jibhorrence as they have Chriſtians, but 
Fwhac is ſtranger ſtill, a Mechanick of one 
Trade will not match with a Mechanick's 
Daughter of another; a Smith muſt not 
match into the Carpenters or Weavers Caſt, 
| Yor either of them into a Smiths, and ſo of 
every other Trade; but their Princes ſeem 
Ito be exempted from theſe Rules, for the 
great Raja's make no Scruple to marry their 
Daughters to the Mogul, notwithſtanding he 
Is of a different Religion: And how cautious 
ſoe ver the Men ſeem to be in polluting them 
Iſelves with the Touch of a Chriſtian, there 
are Fentoe Women, and thoſe too devoted to 


the Service of their Temples to ſing and 


dance before their Idols, who, one wou'd 
Ichink, ſhould be look'd upon as under a ſacred 


Character, who will yet proſtitute them- 
ſelves to People of any Nation or Perſuaſion, 
nor is it eſteem'd a Crime in them by the 
Bramins or Prieſts, who have the Govern- 
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ment of them; they are in ſhort, as looſe a 


Generation as our common Choriſters. 
As to the Solemnization of the Fentoes 


I Veddings, nothing can be more publick or 
Ipplendid; you ſee the little Bride and Bride- 
Jzcoom carry d thro' the Streets for ſeveral 
Nights ſucceſſively, dreſs'd with the richeſt 
ICloaths and Jewels they can procure, the 


Streets made as light as Day by a great Num- 


| ber of Torches, with Flags, Streamers, and 
Wind Muſick marching before them, and a 


Crowd of their Friends and Acquaintance, 


Jobo come to expreſs their Joy upon the hap- 


py Occaſion. But I had almoſt forgot to 


mention, that no -_— is reſoly'd on till 


the 
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the irate or cunning Man is conſulted, | 
as to the Expediency of it in general, and 
the fortunate Hour in particular when it 
ought to be ſolemnized; and when they are 
come to Maturity, and it is thought proper 
for them to cohabit, the Aſtrologer alſo muſt 
appoint the lucky Minute for Conſumma- 
tion, As to the particular Ceremonies ob- 
ſerv'd at the Solemnization, tis ſaid, after 
the Bride and Bridegroom have finiſh'd their 
pompous Cavalcade, they proceed to the 
Houle where the Wite's Father lives, where 
being ſeated oppoſite: to each other with a ; 
Table between them, they ſtretch out their 
Hands and join them croſs the Table, and 
the Prieſt covers both their Heads with 2 
kind of Flood or Palmerin, which remains 
ſpread over them a Quarter of an Hour 'till Y 


be: has ended his Prayers for their Happineſs, 


and gives them the Nuptial Benediction; 


after which, uncovering their Heads, the 
Company is ſprinkled with Roſe Water and 


other Pertumes out of Silver Cruets, till 


their Cloaths are wet and diſcolour'd with 
the Saffron with which they are mix'd, and 
thus they wear.them for a Week together, as 
our People do Favours, to ſhew they have 


been at one of theſe joyful Meetings. The | 


Evening concludes with a magniticent En- 
tertainment ſuitable to the Quality of the 
married Couple, and ſometimes theſe Feſti- 
vals laſt ſeveral Days. 


The Women pay their Abende an extra- 


ordinary Reſpect in this Country, being en- 
tirely in their Power to diſpoſe of them as 


they ſee fit, which ſeems the more reaſona- 


ble, in that they never bring any other For- 
tune than their a and perhaps two or 


three 


Ichree Female Slaves ; 
are wealthy, 
Husband advances a conſiderable Sum co the 


„% PROPHER INDIA. 
and among thoſe who 


tis ſaid, the Father of the 


Wite's. Friends, ſo that ſhe is in a Manner 


purchaſed like the reſt of his Houſhold Stuff, : 


and I believe never eats wich the Man, but 
waits till he has done; tho' I muſt confeſs, I 
have this from the Relation of others, our 
People never being admitted to ſee them in 
their Retirements; but theſe Women ſeem to 
have greater Liberty in going abroad than 
the Mabometans, at leaſt the Tradeſmens 
Wives, 
who Morning and Evening conftantly go 

with their Earthen Pots to the common Wells 
to fetch Water to waſh themſelves, which 
they do ſeveral. times a Day from Head to 


Foot: And as they do this in their Courts 


and Yards belonging to their Houſes, no 
Man is ſuffer'd to have a Window that he can 
look into his Neighbours Yard, inſomuch, 


that an Engliſh Soidier breaking out a Win 


dow which overlecok'd another Man, it oc- 
caſion 'd a Complaint to the Governor. 

In lieu of our Chriſtnings, the Banians have 
this Ceremony on giving a Name to their 
Children, which is uſually about ten Days 
afrer the Birth ; they aſſemble ten or a do- 
zen Children, who ſtanding in a Ring, hold 
a Sheet in their Hands, wherein the Bramin, 


or Prieft, pours a Quantity of Rice, upon 


which he lays the Child to be named; - the 
Boys who hold _ Sheet ſhaking the Child 
and the Rice together about a Quarter of an 


Hour, when the Father's Siſter advances and 
names the Child, Cuſtom having given her 
this Right; but if the Aunt be not preſent, 
then the Father or Da Mother name the 
2 


and thoſe of other inferior Caſts, 


Childs. 
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weak and rickety as much as any thing. 


The Preſent State 
Child. A Month or two afterwards (accor- | 
ding to Mr. Ovington) it is carried to the Pa- 
goda or Temple to he initiated in the Banian 
Religion, where the Bramin mixes ſome 
Shavings of Sandal Wood, Camphire, Cloves 
and other Sweets, and puts them upon the 
Child's Head, from which time the Infant I 
commences a compleat Banian, The Lying- 
in- Woman is look'd upon ſo impure, that 


none muſt touch her for the firſt ten Days 


but her Nurſe, and till forty Days are paft, 
ſhe muſt not concern her ſelf in drefling Meat 
or any other Houſhold Affairs. They have | 
ſwinging Cradles faſtned to the Beam of 
the Houſe, which go much quieter and 


eaſier than ours that ſtand upon the Ground, 


and I think J have ſeen the ſame ſort in Hol- 
land. The Indians never bind or ſwaddle up 
their Children as we do, but let them go 
perfectly naked, both Boys and Girls, till they 
are ſix or ſeven Years old, and 'tis not to be 


imagin'd how very young they will crawl 


about the Floor, The Inhabitants of the 
Southern Part of India, who are moſt of 'em 
as black Jet, have a reddiſh caſt for ſome 
time after they are born, and turn quite 
black as they grow up. It has been obſerv'd 
already that there are no crooked or misſha- 


pen People amongſt them, but they are in 


general ſtraic and well proportion'd; which 


| ſome think proceeds from the leaving them 


to their natural Liberty, and not cramping 
and ſwadling the Children as we do here. 
But however that may be, the frequent rub- 


bing and waſhing them in cold Water, cer- 


tainly contributes to prevent their being 


The 
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r- The Moors, or Mabometan Indians, like other 
a- Muſlulmen, are allow'd four Wives, and 
an as many Concubines as they can keep; but 
ne they are obliged by their Law not to be too 
es partial of their Favours, but viſit their Wives 
he duly in their turns once in ſo many Days, 
nt F or the defrauded Woman may Summon her 
op. | Husband before a Magiſtrate and have Satis- 
at faction. The Magiſtrate's Licenſe muſt alſo 
ys | be obtain'd for the folemnizing Marriages 
_2 as well as for obtaining Divorces, and he is 
it Judge upon what Condition a Divorce ſhall 
e be had. The Moors of any Quality make 
f CöCj much ſuch another Cavalcade through the 
d principal Streets of the Town, as the Fentoes 
q, do tothe Bride's Houſe, where the Marriage 
LL 1 being celebrated, he takes the Bride home 
with him in a covered Coach or Palanquin, 
that ſhe may nor be expos'd to the View of 
the People, and from the time ſhe enters her 
Husband's Doors, ſhe is ſcarce ſuffer'd to ſee 
her Male Relations; when ſhe does, it muft 
be in the Preſence of the Husband. As to 
the reſt of the Ceremonies us'd at a Mabo- 
metan Wedding, they will be found hereafter 
in the Accounts of Perſia and Turky. 5 
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: HEN a Perſon dies, having waſhed Funerals. 
| the Corps and dreſs'd ic up in ſuch 
Cloaths as he uſually wore in his Life time, 

they aſſemble their Friends and Relations and 
Carry it out on a Bier a little diſtance from 
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the Town the next Day; and if he die in the | | 


Morning, the ſame Evening ſometimes, for 
a Corps will not keep long in thoſe hot 


Countries. The Funeral Pile is uſually pre- 


par'd near ſome River or Pond; at Surat 
they have a Place for this. Purpoſe upon the 
River Tapte. If they are People of Fortune, 
they mix vaſt Quantities of ſweet Wood with 
the reſt, and the whole being reduc'd to 
Aſhes, they either throw them into the Wa- 


ter, or leave them where they may be waſh'd 


away by the River. If the Perſon dies where 
Wood is not be had, they heave the Corps 
into ſome River with a Weight to ſink it, as 
the next moſt deſirable Burial, eſpecially if 
it happen to be the River Ganges, whoſe Wa- 
ters they efteem more ſacred than any, tho” 
they have the Tapte and ſome others in great 
Veneration, If they have no Fuel, or any 


Opportunity of committing the Corps to the 


Deep, they bury it; but this they never 
chooſe, imagining the Soul of their departed 
Friend to be in ſome Uneaſineſs till his Body 
is reduc d to Aſhes, or otherwiſe conſum'd ; 
beſides, Fire or Water, as they apprehend, 


purges it from the Droſs or ill Habits it may 


have contracted. As for young Children, 
whom they look upon to be perfectly inno- 
cent, t is ſaid, they always bury them; but I 
confeſs, I never ſaw any buried, tho' I have 
ſeveral burnt. 5 | 
As to the Cuſtom of the Wives burning 
themſelves with their Husbands, it ſeems to 
be wholly diſuſed at preſent, neither the 
Mabometans or Europeans will ſuffer it where 
they have any Power, and the reft of India 
are now made ſo ſenſible of the Barbarity of 


the Cuſtom, that I never heard of one In- 


ſtances 
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ſtance of it while I was in India, or ever 
met with the Man that pretended to have 


ſeen any thing of this Nature. How this 


Cuſtom came to be introduc'd I cou'd never 


meet with any ſatisfactory Account, tho' our 
People have fram'd ſeveral for the Indians: 
Some ſay, that it was inſtituted to terrify the 
Women from poy ſoning their Husbands, to 
which they were once addicted; others, 


that the Woman propos'd to enjoy a more 


exquiſite and durable Happineſs with her 
| Husband in another Life than ſhe had done 


in this; and there are others that impute it 


altogether to Prieſtcraft; for that the People 


of Quality being to be dreſs'd up with Rings 
and Jewels to à very great Value, and the 
Biramins only having the Privilege of med- 
ling with the Aſhes, ſometimes - poſſeſs'd 


themſelves of great Wealth by this Means. 
But whatever the original Occaſion of the 
Inſtitution was, certain it is that the Women 
were taught to believe it to be an heroick 
Act, and that they ſhould be infinitely re- 


warded for the Paintheyſhould undergo in ano- 
ther State. Their Friends and Relations, and 


their whole Caſt, 'tis ſaid, contributed to 
inſpire them with theſe Sentiments, looking 


upon it, that ſuch an Action reflected un- 


common Honours upon all that had any Re- 
lation to the Heroin; and to induce her to 


undergo this fiery Trial, they fix'd a Mark 


of Infamy on all that refus'd it, not ſuffering 
them to converſe with their Relations after- 


wards, much leſs provided for them, but 
left them to ſhift for themſelves; and not- 


withſtanding all theſe Motives, the Women 
were never very forward of acting this 
piece of Gallantry, but all Arts of Perſuaſion 
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as well as Threats, and ſometimes Force, was 


| uſed to deftroy them; nay, they were of- 


ten intoxicated with Bang or Opium that 


they might not reflect on that terrible Death 
they were about to undergo. It is currently 
reported at Fort St. George, that ſoon after 


the Settlement of the Engliſh in that Place, 
a Bramin Woman demanded leave of the 
Governor to burn herſelf with her Husband; 
and not being able to diſſuade her from her 
Reſolution, and ſtrongly. ſolicited by the 
whole Caſt, that he wou'd grant them this 
their antient Privilege, he at length con- 


ſented to it, cis ſaid ; accordingly great Pre- 


parations were made, and the Woman dreſs'd 


to the beſt Advantage, as if ſhe were going 


to her Wedding, the Muſick play'd, her 
Friends rejoic'd, and the People ſhouted as 
on ſome glorious Occaſion ; but the Woman 
when ſhe ſaw the Funeral Pile prepar'd, and 
the Fire about to be kindled, begun to re- 


pent herſelf, and wou'd fain have withdrawn, 


but was hurried on to the Pit where the Fire 
was made, andthere knock'd on the Head and 
murder'd by the Bramins to prevent her E- 
ſcape, and afterwards burnt with her Hus- 
band's Corps. Whether this be ſtrictly true 
in every Circumftance, I won't anſwer for, 


but that there have been Inſtances of this 


kind, I think is not to be doubted from the 
many Relations we have had of this Nature, 


and the general Abhorrence that both the 


Mooriſh and European Governors expreſs againſt 
the Practice. As to the Infamy of remain- 
ing a Widow, 1 believe that is pretty much 


worn off, and if they are not ſuffer'd to mar- 


ry in their own Tribes, tis ſaid they will 
turn Mahometans or Chriſtians for a ſecond 
5 | : Hus- 
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band; and ſometimes they will liſt them 


ſelves among the dancing Girls that they 


may enjoy a full Liberty; and it ſeems 


very ſevere upon thoſe Women who have 


been contracted in their Infancy and never 


cohabited with their Husbands perhaps, that 
they ſhould be prohibited taking others. 


* 


But this Cuſtom of burning a Living Wife 


with a Dead Husband was never practis'd, as 
J underſtand, but when there were no Chil- 
dren; for if there were Children they were al- 


ways left to the Mothers Care to bring up: 


So that when this Cuſtom was moſt prevalent, 
theſe Inſtances were not very common; 


the Woman had an equal Chance with her 


Husband to die in a natural way before him, 
and it was ten to one but ſhe had Chil- 
dren, for their Women are very prolifick, 
and where ſo much depended upon it, we 


may be pretty well aſſur'd it was not the 


Woman's Fault if ſhe did not breed. 

As to their Mourning, the Women who 
mourn for their Husbands, ſhave their 
Heads, neglect their Dreſs, and ſeem to 
abandon themſelves to Grief; but the Men 


never cut their Hair on theſe Occaſions, 


unleſs it be upon the Death of ſome of their 
Raja's or Princes, or on the Death of a 
Father. All the Mourning I obſerv'd among 


the Men for their other Relations was the 
rending their Cloaths, or rather putting on 


an old torn Veſt, and uſing a negligent 
Garb for ſome Time: They alſo viſit thoſe 
Places where the Body was burnt, carrying 
 Coco-Nuts, Rice and other Food thither 
at certain times, which is devour'd by Beaſts 
or Birds as ſoon as they are gone, tho' they 
are probably intended for the Uſe of the 

8 ED = Deceaſed ; 
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210 The Preſent State 
Deceaſed ; and formerly, 'tis ſaid, the Indians 
buried conſiderable Sums of Gold and Sil- 
ver with the Bones which remain'd uncon- 
ſum'd, till the prophane Europeans cur'd 

them of this Expenſe, by digging up the 
Treaſure and converting it to their own 
Uſe. The Fentoes have no magnificent 
Tombs where they repolice the Bones of 
their Friends as the Moors have; the Places 
where they are laid have very little to di- 
ſtinguiſn them. I have obſerv'd already, 
that the Country being ſo exceflive hor, a 
Corps is never kept long, even the Engliſh 
bury their Dead within 24 Hours, and ſome- 
times in leſs than 12 Hours after the Breath 
is out of their Bodies; but Mr Ovington tells 
us they are ſo much in haſte at Surate, that 

they are frequently carried io the Funeral 
Pile before they are actually dead, and gives 
us an Inſtance of a Banian who was Broker 
to the Engliſh, whom they were thus hucry- + 
ing away, but the Engliſh Surgeon coming 
by and obſerving ſome Life in him, per- 
ſuaded the People to carry him back to his 

| Houſe, and the Man aſterwards recovered. 
The Moors or Indian Mabomerans, do not 
burn but bury their Dead, che Corps be- 
ing decently dreſs'd, is carried to the Bury- 
ing Place upon a Bier, without a Coffin, at- 
tended by their Friends and Relations, and 
is plac'd in an arch'd Vault, ſo high that 
one may lit upright in it; their Graves lye 
North and South as ours are Eaſt and Weſt; 
their Relations are uſuaiiy at great Ex- 
pences on theſe Occaſions, holding a' Fe- 
ſtival for ſeveral Days, and they annually 

reſort to the Tomb and obſerve a Feſtival 
in Honour of their deceaſed Friend. The 
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of PROPER INDIA. 
Mahometans are in nothing more extrava- 
gant, as has been obſerved, than in Beau- 
tifying and Adorning their Burying Places. 
The great Men build large Palaces, and 
encloſe whole Fields, which they convert 
into fine Gardens for this Purpoſe, Whether 
they imagine departed Spirits remain near 


the Bodies they once reſided in, and take 
J Pleaſure in fine Walks and magnificent Build- 


ings, or whether-it be purely in Honour of 
the Deceaſed, is uncertain; but the Vul- 
gar in all Countries ſeem to entertain an 


Opinion, that the Soul frequents thoſe Places 


where their Bodies are repoſited, and ex- 


pe&t to meet with Spectres and Appariti- 


ons Whenever they happen to be in ſuch 


Places alone and in the Night; this is what our 


Nurſes inftill into us in this Part of the World; 


and it is ſome Time before we can diveſt 
our ſelves of the Horror a Burying Place 


or Charnel Houſe creates. But it is obſerva- 
ble both of the Pagans and Mabometans, that 
they never make Burying Places of their 


JI Temples; this Practice was firſt introduc'd 


among Chriſtians, the Learned tell us, on the 
building Churches over the Graves of the 
primitive Martyrs, in whoſe Bones there 
was ſuppos'd to be ſo great Sanctity, that 
every Body was ambitious of lying near 
them, in hopes, I preſume, of ſharing in 


their Merits, and conſequently in their Hap- 


pineſs in the next State, 
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OF THE 
| Iſſand of CEYLONE. 
| cn 


Treats of the Kingdoms of Pegu , Ava, Arracan, 
| Brama, Tipra, Acham, and Boutan. 


HESSE Countries, except the Sea- 

\j Coaſt of Pegu and Arracan, which 

lie on the Eaft Side of the Bay 

of Bengal, are very little known; 
and upon that account, the Wri- 
ters who pretend to give a Deſcription of 
them, for want of other Matter, ſtuff their 

Books with abundance of monſtrous and in- 
credible Relations, ſuch as *tis impoſſible 
they can believe themſelves, and which one 
would think could gain no Credit even with 
the weakeſt of their Readers: But were it 
not much better to acknowledge that there are 
ſtill many Parts of the World that we are 
unacquainted with, than by repeating ſuch. 
abluc'd and ridiculous Stories, render the * 


reer 


£1 
Eo 
£2 


The Preſent State, &c. 


of our Relations ſuſpected. Mountebanks 


and Quacks of every Tribe, *cis true, gain 


the Applauſe of the Vulgar, and frequently 


their Money too, by pretending nothing can 
bale their Skill, or remain conceal'd from 
their univerſal Knowlege ; and perhaps no- 
thing is more taking with ſome Readers, 


than thoſe Fables and pretty Incidents in- 


vented by Writers purely to amuſe. Our 


French Authors ſeem ſo much convinced of 


this, that there is ſcarce any of them, how 
capable ſoever of deſcribing a Country juſtly 
from their own Knowledge, but fill one 


third of the Work with Flights of their own 


Invention. 3 
But to ſhow that I do not charge our 
Writers with this Practice without any Foun- 


dation, I ſhall give ſome Inſtances of their 


Attempts to impoſe upon us in the Deſcrip- 


tion of theſe very Countries I am about ro 
treat of, | 3 
They tell us that in the Kingdom of Bou- 


tan, they preſerve the Excrements of their 


Prince, and having dry'd and powder'd them, 
they are purchas'd by the Grandees at a very 
great Rate, and ſtrew'd upon their Meat at 


Feftivals. Atlas Geogr. Vol. 3. p. 654. In a- 
notber Place we read of the King of Pe- 
gu's bringing fifteen Hundred Thouſand | 


Men into the Field, whoſe Country is not 


ſo large as the Britiſh Dominions. And in a 


third, of the little King of Arracan's employ- 


ing Forty Thouſand Elephants and Three 


Hundred Thouſand Men in one Siege, when 


the Great Mogul his next Neighbour, and 


the moſt powerful Prince in the Eaſt, ſcarce 
ever has a Thouſand Elephants or more than 
| | | 19000929. 
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214 The Preſent State of 
ooo Men in his Army; and it is a very 
great Queſtion if all the Princes in India are 
Maſters of Forty Thouſand Elephants. 
Theſe Gentlemen never conſider the Im- 
poſſibility of ſubſiſting Forty Thouſand Ele- 
phants in one Place, or of maintaining a 
Million and half of Men in one Army, by 
a petty Prince whoſe Subjects have very 
little Trade; and as for the killing two or 
three Hundred Thouſand Men in a Battle, 
this is a Trifle with them, They tell us alſo, 
that one of theſe Kingdoms contains 70 
Provinces, when none of them can be 500 
Miles from North to South. ; | 
There is another Story in the Atlas, Vol. 
3. p. 655. of one of the Kings of Arracan, 
who being told that he ſhould not long ſur- 
vive his Coronation, and conſulting with 
a Mahometan how to avert the Prediction, 
he was - advisd to make a Compoſition of 
Six Thouſand of the Hearts of his Subjects, 
Four Thouſand Hearts of white Crows, and 
Two Thouſand Hearts of white Doves, 
which is a pretty handſom Doſe if he was 
to take them all by Way of Phyſick. That 
this King alſo built a Palace, and laid the 
Foundation of it upon Women with Child, 
and in theſe Frolicks deſtroy'd Eighteen 
Thouſand Perſons. I don't charge the Au- 
thor of the Atlas with inventing theſe Stories, 
but tranſcribing them from weak and igno- 
rant Authors as eſtabliſh'd Truths, and mak- 
ing no Remark or Doubt of the Improbabi- 
lity of the Things he relates. | 
Extent of But to proceed to the Deſcription of theſe 
Ava and Countries, I ſhall under the Name of the 
Pb Kingdom of AVA, include Pegu, Arracan, 
| Brama and Tipra; for the King of Ava is ſaid 
| to 


the Iſland of CEYLONE. 

to have reduc'd all che reſt under his Power: 
And 'tis to no Purpoſe to treat of them ſepa- 
rately upon other Accounts, Namely, becauſe 
none of our Geographers have yet pretended 
to fix the Limits of the reſpective Countries; 
and becauſe the Manners, Cuſtoms and Re- 
ligion of the ſeveral People, ſeem to be very 
much the ſame, by what we can learn from 
our Merchants who viſit the Coaſts. 

This Kingdom or Empire of Ava there- 
fore, including the Countries aboveſaid, is 
bounded by Aſem or Acham towards the North, 
China and Siam towards the Eaſt, and the 

Country and Bay of Bengal towards the Weſt 
and South ; and extends,according to the beſt 
Maps we have of thoſe Countries, from the 
Laticude of 16 to 27 N. ſo that the whole 
: Length from North to South, may be rec- 
kon'd between Six and ſeven Hundred Miles, 
and the Breadth about half as much; which 
ſhews how ridiculous it is in our Writers of 
Voyages to make one Province, and that not 
a fourth Part of the Country I have included 
under the Name of Ava, able to bring 2 
Million and half of Men, and Forty Thou- 
ſand Elephants into the Field at a time, which 
would make them an over-match for China, 
or the Mogul their Neighbour, and indeed 
for all the Princes of the known World, if theſe 
Relations were to be credited. : 

The principal Rivers in this Country, are Rivers 
the Arracan, the Capoumo, the Menam, the 
Ava, and that of Pegu, which running 
from North to South almoft the whole Length 
of the Country, and overflowing their Banks 
annually, render it no leſs fruitful than Bengal 
and Siam, which lie on each Side of them ; 

and the Lake of Chamay, is plac'd in our 
Maps 
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216 The Preſent State of ; 
| Maps at the North-Eaſt Part of this 1 

| Country. 5 
Towns The chief Towns are Tipra, Ava, Arracan, | + 
Lactora, Prom, Mero, Pegu and Syriam ; ſome 3 
allo reckon A in the Kingdom of : Þt 
ſ: 


3 


Pegu, but having already laid it down in Si- 
am I ſhall not meddle with the Situation of 
it here. Tipra is the Capital of the Kingdom = 
or Province of the ſame Name, and lies in 0 
the Latitude of 24 N. or thereabouts. Arra- It. 
can ſtands near the Mouth of the River of J 
the ſame Name, which a little lower falls in- 
to the Bay of Bengal, it lies in 21 Degrees of {| © 
N. Lat. Av lies to the Eſtward of Arracan I. 
upon a River of the ſame Name, which a J 
little lower falls into the Menam; and Lactora . 
ſtands between Ava and Arracan upon the 0 
River Caipoumo. Prom ſtands on the Eaſt l 
Side of the River Menam in the Latitude of J! 
19 Degrees, and Mero to the Southward of 1 
it on the ſame River, Lat. 17. N. Syriam |} g 
lies on the Weſt Side of the River Menam, | 
near the Mouth of it, almoſt over againſt 1 
Martaban. Pegu ſtands about 80 Miles up the D 
| River of the fame Name, in the Latitude of 
17 Degrees ſome odd Minutes, it is divided FJ" 
into the old and new City, which together, | 
make the Town almoſt ſquare ; It is defend- J 
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ed by a Wall and Moar, and has on every 1. 
Side Five Gates; the Court and People of J 
Condition take up that Part which is call'd ˖ 
the new City. which is ſeparared from the 0 
other by a Wall and Dicch, the Streets are : 


ſtrait, and wide enough lor fifteen Men to 
ride a Breaſt ; and they have Trees planted 
beiore their Houſes for Shade, as in many _ 
other [-4:iin Towns, In the middle of the 
New City ſtands the Palace, which 1s fd 

tine 


| the Tſlandof CEYLGNk. 217 
; | tified with Walls and Towers like a Caſtle. 

I Travellers cell us ir is very magnificent, but 
give no particular Deſcriprion of it. Our 

e Merchants know the whole Country better 

f by the Name of Pegu than any other. | 
„The Monſons, Winds and Seaſons, are the Monſons 
f {| ſame here as they are in upper Siam, to which 

1a | it is contiguous, and therefore I refer the Rea- 

1a I der to the firſt Volume of this Work, which 

i treats of Siam: They build their Houſes alſo 

f Jon Poſts by the River Sides, like the Sia- 

. neſe, of which I have already given a Mo- 

f del. And as to the Genius and Temper of Manners 
„ Ithis People, their Courage and Manner of EE 
a {I making War, their Habits, Food, Enter- _ 
2 I tainments and Ceremonies, their Husban- 

> dry, Produce of the Soil, Learning, Re- 

& ligion, Cc. from all that I can collect, there 
Iss not any material Difference between them 

f and the Siameſe. What our Sailors moſt 

„ take Notice of, is the Complaiſance of their 

„ Women, who will contract with them for as 

ſt long or as ſhort a Time as they pleaſe, and 

e Ibchave themſelves in all Reſpects like good 

of Wives while their temporary Husbands re- 

d I main in the Country: Nor do their Friends 

= look upon this Kind of Commerce as any Dil- 
grace, but receive them kindly when they re- 

y {urn co them again. The Engliſh from Fort 

)f r. George drive a profitable Trade with Pegs 

4 and Arracan, from whence they import Ru- 

je I bies, Saphirs, Amethiſts, and other precious 

e Tones: Skins and Furrs alſo are another very 

o I conſiderable Branch of this Trade. 

4 J. As to th: Kingdom of Acbam, it is bounded 4cham 
7 by Boutan towards the North, by China to- 

M wards the Eaſt, the Kingdom of Au on the 

. South, and Patan towards the Weſt. Bourar 

dad „ has 
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The Preſent State of 
has Tortary on the North, China on the Eaſt, 


Zchim on the South, and great Tibet and part 
of the Mogul's Dominions on the Weft ; but 


ho far 3-#taz extends to the North, or wher 


the breadth ot theſe Countries may be, or, 


which is the ſame thing, what the Diſtance 
is between the Mogul's Dominions and China, 


I don't find we have any Account ; but as 
near as I can compute, it muſt be about three 
or four hundred Miles. The Woods and 


Mountains, it ſeems, render this Country im- 


paſſable, from whence we may conclude they 
are but thinly inhabited; for wherever the 


Inhabitants multipiy, their firſt Buſineſs is 
to clear the Ground and make it fit for Til- 


lage. I proceed now to give an Account of 
the Iſland of Ceylon, which is ſeparated from 
the Southern part of the hicher Peninſula of 
Inlia by a Channel about five and ny 
Miles over. 


eee eee 12088205 
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Treats of the Sela ad Extent of RY Iſtand 
of Ceyione, 4 the reſpective Prowinces it is 
divided into, of its Rivers and Springs, Minds, 
Aonſons vid Harvours, 


H IS Iſfhnd is irvate between the ſixth 

and renth Degrees of North Latitude, 
and between the ſeveniy ninth and eighty fe- 
cond Degrees of Longitude, reckoning from 
the Meridian of London ; being abour two 
hundred arid fifty Miles in length from North 
to South, ard near two hundred in breadth 


from Ext co W elt. The Datch obſerve, that 
ten 


He Land of CEYLONE. 


it is in Shape, like a Veſephalia Ham, which 


it pretty much reſembles. It lies South- 


Eaſt from the hither Peninſula of India about 
five and forty Miles, and is one of the nobleſt 
Acquiſitions the Dutch have in India, being 
the only Conntry in the World which 


produces the true Cinamon in any Quanticy. 
Theſe Plantations are wholly in the Power of 


the Dutch, the poor King being driven up 


into the Mountains, and ſuffer'd to enter- 


tain no Commerce or Correſpondence wich 


the reſt of the World, and ſome ſay, they 
have lately made him a Priſoner. 


The Inland Provinces which were lately Inland 
Provin- 


ces and 


under the Juriſdiction of the King, accord- 
ing to Mr. Knox, are the Province of Nure- 


_ calawa, which lies towards the North Part of 


the Ifland, and contains five leffer Diſtricts ; 
Hotcourly, Which lies to the Weſt-ward, and 


contains ſeven Subdiviſions, which he tiles - 


Counties; to the Eaft-ward of Hotcourly lies 
the Province of Mautaly, containing three 


leſſer Diſtricts ; further Eaſt-ward lie Tam- 


maquod, Bintana, Vellas, and Panao, diftin& 
Juriſdictions ; and to the South-ward of theſe 
the Province of Ouvah, which contains three 


Diſtricts ; to the Weſtward of Ouvab, lie the 


Diſtricts of Wallaponahoy, Goddzponahoy, Ponci- 


dot, He vo hattay, Cottemul, Horſepot, TYittanvar, 


and Tunponaboy; further Weſt lie O pillat, 


Doluſhang, and Hotteracourly, in Which four 
leſſer Diſtricts are contain'd; the Province of 


Zuncourly lies the moſt Weſt of any of them, 
Theſe Provinces, except the ſix following, 
Dix. Nourecalva, Hatcourly, Timanguud, Hellas, 
and Hottercourly, lie upon fruicfui Hills weil 


water d with Springs, and go under the 


gencral Name of Conde Uaaz, which ſignifies 
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220 The Preſent State of A 

the Tops of the Mountains; and the King is 

 commoniy ftil'd, King of Conde Uda. In this 

Inla"d Country are reckon'd five Capital Ci- 

ties, viz Firſt, Candy, by which Title the King 

is alſo frequently call'd ; this was the Metro- 

polis of the Iſland, and the Refidence of moſt 

of their Kings, till taken and burnt by the 

Portugueſe, and being too much expos'd to the 

Attacks of Foreigners, the Royal Seat was 

remov'd to. II. Nellembyneur, which lies to 

the Southward of it, inthe Province of Ou- | 

dipollat: Candy lies pretty near the Middle of 

the Iſland, in the Province of Tattanour. III. 

Allontneur, which lies on the North. Eaſt of 

Candy, and is divided into two Parts by the 
River Mavelagonga, IV. Badvula, ſituate be- 

tween three and fourſcore Miles to the Eaſt- 

ward of. Candy, V. Digligyneur, ſituate be- 

tween Candy and Badoula in the Province of 

Ouwv 1h, | = | : 2 
Harbours The Coaft, as has been obſerv'd, is gene- 

on he ral'y under the Dominion of the Dutch, of 

Coaſt. nich the chief Towns are, Firſt, Columbo, 

which lies on the Soutb-Weſt Part of the 

Iſland ; this was formerly che Capital of all 

the Portugueſe Settlements upon the Iſland, as 

it is now of the Dutch, and lies in the Lati- 

tude of ſeven Degrees, It was about the 

Year 1520. that the Portugueſe fortified this 

and feveral other Piaces on the Coaſt of Co- 

lone, and proceeded to diſpute the Sovereign- 

ty wich the King of Candy, who was at Wars 

with them for ſeveral Years, till the Dutch 

offering their Aſſiſtance againſt them, the 

King accepted it, and having taken Columbo 

in the Year 1656, the Dutch took Poſſeſſion 

of it, as they did of all the other Towns up- 

on the Coaſt about the ſame time, and great 

1 year 


is | part of the Country with it, at leaſt all the 

is ] Cinamon Plantations. The Portugueſe indeed 

i- wou'd not ſuffer the King of Ceylone to trade 
with any other Nation but their own; but 

»- | the Dutch carried it ſo far, as to deprive that 

it ] King, their good Ally, of the very Cinamon _ 

e it ſelf, which ſo provok'd him, that from the 

e taking of Columbo, he became their mortal 

is Enemy, and wou'd not ſo much as receive an 

o | Ambaſlador from them for ſeveral Years. 

i- | MNegumbo, another Fort formerly belong- 

of ing to the Portugueſe, ſtands about eight 

I. ] Leagues to the Northward of Columbo, and 

of has been in the Poſſeſſion of the Dutch ever 

e FF fince the Year 1644. Twenty Miles to the 

- Northward of Negumbo ſtands the Town Chi- 

t- | Va, eſteemed one of the beſt Harbours in 

e- F the Iſland; and ſixteen Miles further North, 


of is the Iſland of Calhetyn, about thirty Miles 
in length, and three in breadch. The Iſland 


- of Manar lies on the ſame Coaſt, between 
of F forty and fifty Miles to the Northward of 
o,  Calpetyn; this the Dutch took from the Portu- 


Ic f greſe about the Year 1658. The South part 
of Manar lies in eight Degrees fifty eight Mi- 
s nutes North. Th 8 


i- Between the Iſland of Manar and Fafnapa- 
ie tan, lie the Iſlands of Delft, Middleburgh, Ley- 
is | den, Amſterdam, Enkheuſen, and Hoorn. On the 
—Northermoſt part of the Iſland lies the Penin- 
i- | /ſuls call'd the Kingdom of Fuffanapatan, 
rs | which, as well as the Iſlands abovemention'd, 
bh zs entirely in the Poſſeflion of the Dutch ; it 
e is divided into four Provinces, and contains 
» an hundred and fifty nine Villages, beſides great 
n 3 Towns. The Capital City bears the Name 
[of Faffnaparan, it is regularly fortified, and 
1 e | r 
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was taken from the Portugueſe by the Dutch a- 


bout the Year 1658. The moſt Northerly 


Point upon this Coaſt is call'd by the Portu- 
gueſe, Punta das Pedras, or the Rocky Point. 


Trinkamale, or Crankanella, lies on the Eaſt 
part of the Iſland, about ſourſcore Miles 


South. Eaſt of Punta Pedra; and about fifty 
Miles furcher to the South-Eaſt ſtands the 
Town and Caſtle of Bartacalav, now allo in 


Poſſeſſion of the Dutch; and in the South 


part of the Iſland, they have Punt de Galle, 


and ſeveral other Fortifications, inſomuch, 


that the Ifland is perfectly ſurrounded with 


Rivers. 


Monſons 
and Sea- 
ſons. 


their Forts. | 


Rivers there are ſeveral, which fall down | 
from the Mountains and Water the Country, 


but generally fo rapid and full of Rocks that 
none of em are Navigable; the largeſt is 
that of Mavillagonga, which has its Source in 
the Hill call'd Adam's Mount, and running 
North-Eaſt by the Cities of Candy and Allat- 
neur, falls into the Ocean at Trinkamale. 
The Monſons and Seaſons are the ſame 
here as on the Neighbouring Continent, and 
the Rains begin to fall much ſooner on the 


Weſtern Coaſt than on the Eaſtern, as they 


do ſooner on the Malabar fide, than on the 


- Coaſt of Coromandel, which probably pro- 
ceeds from the fame Reaſon, the Iſland being 
divided by very high Mountains; the North- 


ern part of the Iſland is ſubject to great 
Droughts for ſeveral Years together, which is 
the more ſenſible Affliction, becauſe they 
have ſcarce any Springs or Rivers in that 
part of the Iſl ind, bur muſt be ſuppiy'd with 
great Difficulty wich Water as well as Food 


tan 


„ Fa. FLY 8 — —_— SA 
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from the South. This often renders Faffnapa- 


9 


EULER eee ee LEE e Ne 
5 "Oe of theis Buildings, Fortifications and Fur- 
_ encloſes a ſpot of Ground with a Bank or 


Pale ſuitable to his Circumſtances, and there 
are frequently twenty or thirty of theſe En- 


$$ WS = Ws v 6. 


ſplinter'd with Ratans or Cane, which they 
do not always cover with Clay, and if they 


SE N 


the Middle of their Houſes, and as many 
Rooms on the Sides of it as the Number of 


r ͤ-D . 


the Iſland of CEKVYLO NE. 223 
tan and the adjacent Country ſickly, but the 

reſt of the Country is eſteemed very health- 
ful. Oo ; 


C H A P. III. 


niture; their Stature, Complexion, and Habits; 
Food, Feſtivals, Diverſions and Ceremonies; 
Carriages, and manner of Travelling, 


HE IR Towns are very irregular, not 
laid out into Streets, but every Man 


cloſures pretty near together. The Buildings Buildings 
are mean, the Houſes of the generality of i 
the People low thatch'd Cottages conſiſting 

of one or two Ground Rooms, the Sides are 
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do, it ſeems, they are not permitted to White- 
waſh them, this being a Royal Privilege. 
The better ſort of People have a Square in 5 


the Family requires, with Banks of Earth 
raiſed a Yard high about this ſquare Court, 
on which they ſit croſs-legg'd, and eat or 
converſe with their Friends. They have no 
Chimneys, but their Meat is dreſs'd in their 
Yards or a Corner of the Room. Their Fur- 
niture conſiſts only of a Mat, a Stool or two 
to fit on, a few China Plates, and ſome 
Earthen and Brazen Veſſels for their Water 

| | | and 


The Preſent State of 


and to dreſs their Meat in, except one Bed- 
ſtead which is allow'd the Maſter of the 
Houſe to fit or lleep on, and this is corded, if 


J may uſe the Expreſſion, with Rattans or 


ſmall Canes, and has a Mat or two and a 
Straw Pillow upon it, but no Teſter or Cur- 


tains, The Women and Children lie on 
Mats by the Fire ſide, covering themſelves 


only with the Cloth they wear in the Day 
time, but they will have a Fire burning all 
Night at their Feet, the pooreſt People never 


want Fuel, Wood being ſo plentiful that no 


body thinks it worth while to claim any Pro- 
perty in it. Their Pagoda's or Temples 


Which are of any Antiquity are built of 
hewn Stone, wich Numbers of Images both 


on the Infi'e 2nd out, but no Windows in 
them, and in all other Reſpects like thoſe on 
the Neighbonring Continent of India; but 


their Temples of a Modern Date, are little 
low Buildings with Clay Walls, almoſt in 


the Form of a Dove-houſe, and beſides their 


publick Temples, they have little Chapels 
in their Yards, ſometimes not more than two 


Foot (quare, which they ſet upon a Pillar 
four Feet high, and having placed the Image 


in it they reverence moſt, they light Candles 


and Lamps before it, and every Morning 


I ſtrew Flowers 2bout the Image, and perform 
their Devorions. 


The Inland Country call'd Conde Uda, 
naturaliv ſo well d<fended, that it => ip 


tificial Fortifications ; which ever way you 


approach, it muſt be aſcended by vaſt high 
Mountains, through thick Woods, in which 
there is leſt only one narrow Path, and that 


fenc'd at proper Di ances, and Centinels 


placed there Night and Day. 
The 
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The Deſcendants of the antient Inhabi- Inhabi- 


tants, of whom the bulk of the People ſtill 


| conſift, are call'd Cinglaſſes; there are alſo 
great Numbers of Moors, Malabars, Portu- 
gueſe, and Dutch upon the Iſland, The Mala. 


bars enjoy a ſmall Province, towards the 
North-Weſt part of the Iſland adjoining to 


Fafſnapatan; and are, much againſt their Wills, : 


ſubject or tributary to the Dutch at preſent. 


The Cinglaſſes, tis ſaid, do not want Cou- t 
| | their 
nius and 
Temper. 


rage, and are Men of quick Parts, complaiſant 


| and inſinuating in their Addreſs, naturally 


grave, of an even Temper, not eaſily mov'd, 
and when they happen to be in a Paſſion, ſoon 


reconcil'd again ; they are very temperate in 


their Diet, neat in their Apparel, ſomething 
nice in their Eating, and do not indulge in 


Sleep; but tho? they commend Induſtry much, 


like the Natives of other hot Countries, they 


are a little enclined to Lazineſs ; they are not 


given to Theft, but intolerably addicted to 
Lying, and have not much regard to what 
they promiſe; they allow their Women great 


| Liberty, and are ſeldom jealous ; they are ex- 


tremely ſuperſtitious, and great Obſervers of 
Omens; if they ſee a white Man or a great 
belly'd Woman at their firſt going out in a 
Morning, they promiſe themſelves Succeſs 
in what they undertake; Sneezing is an ill 


Omen, and if they hear a certain little Ani- 


mal, like a Lizard, cry, they look upon it 


to be ſo unfortunate, that they will not pro- 
| ceed in what they are about for ſome time 


after. 5 | 
They are well ſhap'd, of a middle Stature, 


rants of 
the Iſland 


Ges 


their Hair long and black, their Features juſt, Stature, 
their Complexion dark, but not ſo black as and Come 
8 G g 8 | | the — 
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226 The Preſent State of 
the Malabars, and their Eyes black, like all 
other Indians. Notwithſtanding they uſually | pe 
ſic on the Floor, as well when they eat as at !J1;; 
other times, they have a Stool or two in their t 
Houſes which they ſet Strangers on, for Ic} 
whom they have a particular Reſpe&; but 
they are not ſuffer'd to have Chairs With Ie 
Backs to lean againſt; this it ſeems is pro- fex. 
hibited by theirSuperiors, as too great an In- Iv 
dulgence to the Vulgar. | Lare 

Food and The principal Food of the Cinglaſſes, is Rice Ye 

Liquors. with ſome ſavoury Soups made of Fleſh or Ico⸗ 
Fiſh to reliſh it: The better fort of People JF 
will have ſix or ſeven Diſhes at their Table, for 
but they are moſt of them Soup, Herbs, or Iſic 
other Garden Stuff, ſeldom more than one or 

two of Fleſh or Fiſh, of which they eat very Yy; 
ſparingly. The Meat is cut in little Pieces Iz; 
and laid by their Rice, ſo that they uſe no Ire 
Knives or Forks, but they have Ladles and t, 
Spoons made of the Coco-Nut Shell: They Jie. 
have Braſs and China Plates to eat on, but Ir 
the poor People who want theſe, make a ſhift Inc 
with broad Leaves inſtead of them. Their Ah 
uſual Drink is Water, Wine or Beer they Tua 
have none, and Arrack they drink but little of; 1 
the Water they pour into their Mouths like bir 
the Malabars, holding the Cruiſe or Bottle at Ii 
a diſtance from their Heads. If they have fin 
Rice and Salt in the Houſe, the Poor look up- lc 
on themſelves to be well provided for, and fur. 
with a Sallet and the Juice of a Lemon in- IX. 
ſtead of Vinegar, will they make a good fle 
Meal. Beef, I think, they are prohibited to Ika 
eat if they were inclin'd to it; and for Pork 
and Fowls, they chuſe to fell. theſe to the 
Forcigners amongſt them, and wou'd think 


themſelves hardly uſed if they were com- 
| pell'd 


. 
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qpell'd to make a Meal of either. The Wife 
© fareſſes the Food and waits on her Husband 
r Jvhile he eats. And then fits down with her 
r children and takes what he leaves. 
t } Among People of Condition, the young Habits 
1 Fellows wear their Hair long,combing it back 
= Fexcept they are on a Journey, and then they 
- Fre it up. The Caps the cldeily People wear 
Fire like a Biſhop's Mitre; they let their 
& FBBeards grow long; their Cloathing is a Waſt- 
r Jcoat of Blue or White Ca icoe, and a Piece 
fo Calicoe wrap'd about their Middles, Blue 
„ Yor ſtain'd, with a Saſh over it, in which they 
r Flick their Knife, which has uſually a fine 
r Jrrought Handle; they have a Hanger alſo 


Y Fvith che Hilt inlaid by their Sides, the Scab- 

S FÞ:d being almoſt covered with Silver. They 

O Fralk with a Cane, and ſometimes a Tuck in 

d Ji, and have a Boy to wait on them, who car- 

Y Fes a little Bag in which is their Betel and 

t Firek-Nut, and other Trinkets. The Com- 

t Inon People go naked to the Middle, about 

r Fvhich they wrap a Piece of Calicoe which | 
/ Fraches down to their Knees. 3 | . 
The Women go in their Hair comb'd be- Habits of 
& Find their Heads, and oil it with Coco Nut me Wo- 


oil; they have a Waſtcoat of Calicoe flou- 
& Jiſh'd, which fits cloſe to their Bodies and 
- Jſhows their Shape. A Piece of Calicoe they 
d vrap about them which falls below their 
= 'Fknees, and is longer or ſhorter according to 
d \Fheir Quality. They have Jewels in their 
DO ars, in which they bore. great Holes, and 
: Itretch them like their Neighbours of Cor- 
c 


Jy -nde!, They have Necklaces and Brace- 
Fs on their Arms, and Rings in abundance 
fen their Fingers and Toes, and about their 
5 Waſts have a Girdle or two of Silver Wire 
. = e and 
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Salutati- 
ons and 


Viſits. 


The Preſent- State of 
and Plate. They have a ſtately Mien, but 
are however very obliging and condeſcend- 
ing to their Inferiors, and converſe freely 
with them; when they go abroad they throw _ 
a piece of ſtrip'd Silk over their Heads, as 
our Women do their Hoods. nM 

When they ſalute their Acquaintance, it is 
by holding out both their Hands with the 
Palms upwards, and bowing their Bodies; but 
one of Superior Quality holds out but one 
Hand, or perhaps nods his Head. The Women 
ſalute by clapping the Palms of the Hands to- 
gether, and carrying them to their Forheads, 
which is the Salam of the Bramins, and the 
firſt Enquiry is about their Health, as it is 
here. When the neareſt Relations viſit, they 
ſit very reſerv'd and ſilent, and are at no tine 
addicted to talk much. It is cuſtomary to 
carry Proviſions and Sweat-Meats with them 
to their Friend's Houſe, and he makes an 
Entertainment for them the firſt Day; but if 
the Gueſt ſtays more than a Night, he does 
not expect to be treated any longer, but aſſiſts 
the Maſter of the Houſe in his Buſineſs ; the 
Cinglaſſes thinking it unreaſonable that idle 
People who have nothing do, ſhould diſturb 
others as long as they ſee fit: But to ſay the 
Truth, the People are generally poor and in 
no Condition to make Entertainments, inſo- 
much, that great Part of their Cloaths and 
Ornaments are borrow'd when they go a- 
broad, which is fo very common, that it is no 
manner of Diſgrace, nor do they endeavout 
to conceal it. - 


Carriages There are no Wheel Carriagesin the Coun- | 


andRozds 


try, at leaſt among the Cinglaſſes ; it would 
be impoſſible to uſe them, if they had any, in 


the Woods and Mountains, eſpecially While 5 


their 
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the Iſland of CEYLO M E. 
their Ways are ſo very ſtrait that two Men 
can ſcarce go a-Breaſt. The King direas 


the Roads to be kept fo, it ſeems, as the great- 
eſt Security he has againſt the Dutch, The 


Baggage of People of Condition iscarry'd by 


their Slaves and by others on their Backs. 


There were no Horſes in the Country till the 


Portugueſe brought them hither, and it ſeems 


the King thinks it too great an Honour to 
permit his Subjects, or even Foreigners, to 


ride on them in his Country, but theyhave Ox- 
en wich Bunches on their Backs, as on the Con- 
tinent, Which ſerve for Carriage, and when 
the King and his Court move, they have E- 
lephants as well as Oxea for their Baggage. 


Treats of their Trade and Manufactures, Husbandry, 
Plants, Animals and Minerals. 


N Nation had a better Foreign Trade Trade 
Aa. 


antiently, than the Iſland of Ceylone, 


Their Cinamon brought the Egyprians, Ara- 
bians, Perſians, and all the People of the Eaſt 
thither, once in two or three Years. The 
| Portugueſe found the Arabians and other Moors 


here at their Arrival in theſe Parts, who op- 
pos d their ſettling any Factories in Ceylone, 


having long enjoy'd that profitable Trade of 
Tranſporting Cinamon to Europe. The Por- 


tugueſe, like their Predeceſſors the Moors, 

endeavour'd to engroſs this Trade to them- 

ſelves, that they might ſet their own Price 

upon this Spice, and in all their Treaties wich 

the King of Ceylone, inſiſted that no 2 
| ou 
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| ſhould be ſold from them, and had they not 


The Preſent State of 


behav'd themſelves with intolerable Inſo- 
lence and Cruelty, they might have enjoy'd 


that Trade to this Day; but the King not 


being able to endure their Encroachments, 


Call'd in the Dutch to his Aſſiſtance, who hav- 


ing expell'd the Portugueſe and ſeiz'd their Forts, 
diſpoſſeſs'd alſo the King their Ally of all the 
Cinamon Country, and made the Natives 
Beggars, driving them and: their Prince up 
into the Mountains, and ſeem nevertheleſs to 
wonder, that he now and then diſturbs them 


in the Enjoyment of what they have thus no- 
toriouſly robb'd him of; *tis true he falls upon 
their Men when they are gathering in the 


Cinamon, and makes them Priſoners, even 
the Ambaſſadors they ſend to him, refuſing to 
have any Commerce or Treaty with the 
Dutch till they make him Reſtitution ; which 


they are ſo far from doing, that they ſtraiten 


him more and more every Day, and ſome 
ſay, have lately made him tributary to them. 


The Dutch are poſſeſs'd of the Pearl Fiſhery 


alſo, between Fafſnapatan and Madura, on the 
Continent ; but this does not ſeem to be very 


conſiderable of late, for they do not think it 


worth their while to fiſh for them for ſeveral 
Years together. Sometimes the People have 


ſome little Home Trade among themſelves, 


one Part of the Iſland ſupplying the other 
with what they want of the Product of their 
reſpective Countries; but moſt of the People 
are now employ'd in Husbandry. | 
There are no Markets held in the Iſland, 


but ſome few Shops in their great Towns, 


where are ſold Calicoe-Cloths, Rice, Braſs, 

Copper and Earthen Veſſels, Swords, Knives, 

and other Manufactures of Iron and 1 
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'| which they work very well, making all Man- 

'{ ner of Tools for Carpenters, Smiths and Hus- 
bandmen. The Calicoes are good ſtrong. 
Cloth fit for their own Uſe, but not ſo fine 
as thoſe on the Coaſt of Cormondel; Gold- 
ſmiths Works, Painting and Carving, they 
alſo perform tolerably well, and make Prerty 
good Fire Arms. | 

As to the Face of the Country, it is for Face of 
the moſt part cover'd with Woods and very tbe 
mountainous, as has been obſerv'd already; © —_ 
but the little Vallies between the Hills are 
full of fine Springs. On the South Side of 
Conde Uda, ſtands that famous Mountain, 

cCall'd by the Natives Hamalell, and by Euro- 
peans Adam's Peak ; it is ſhap' d like a Sugar- 
Loaf, and on the 'T op has a little plain flac 
Rock with a Print © upon it like a Man's Foot, 
but near two Foot long; this the Natives 
come in Pilgrimage to, and climb up with 
great Difficulty once a Year, and worſhip the 
Impreſſion, ſuppoſing it to be a very meri- 
torious Act, of which I ſhall treat further 

under the Head of Religion. In this Moun- 

tain riſe ſeveral fine Rivers beſides that of 

 Mavelagonga above mention'd, which fall in- 

to the Sea on different Sides of the Iſland, 
ſome on the Eaſt and Weſt, and others to the 

South; but in the North Part of the Iſland, a- 

bout Foffnapatan, they have very few Springs 
or Rivers. 

They have, it ſeems, ſeveral ſorts of Rice, Husban- 
ſome which requires ſeven Months before it dry 
comes to Maturity, ſome ſix, others five; and 
there are other Kinds which will be ripe 1n 
three or four Months from the Seed Time. 

That which ripens faſteſt is the beſt taſted, 


but yields the leaſt Inereaſe; and as all ＋ 
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II. Preſent State of 


of Rice grows in Water, the Inhabitants are 


at great Labour and Expence in levell ing the 


Ground they deſign for Tillage, and making 
Chanels from their Wells and Repoſitories 


of Water to convey it to theſe Fields: They 


cut out the Sides of their Hills from Top to 


Bottom, into little level Plains one above a- 
nother, that the Water ſhall ſtand in them 


till the Corn is ripe, and theſe Levels not 
being more than ſix or eight Feet wide, 
many of them look like Stairs to aſcend the 
Mountain at a little Diſtance. They ſow no 
more Ground than they think they have a 


Stock of Water provided for on the Top of 


the Hill, which they convey down in Chan- 


nels, from time to time, from the higheſt Part 
of the Hill to the loweſt. If they apprehend. 


they have Water enough, they ſow that 
kind of Rice which yields moſt, and is the 
longeſt a growing; but if they think their 
Water will not hold out, then that which 


ripens ſooneſt, for the whole Crop is ſpoil'd 
if chey want Water. They alſo contrive to 


have all their Rice ripe together, for their 
Fields are common, and they turn in their 


Cattle after Harveſt, as they do here; and if N 


any Husbandman is much later than his 
Neighbours, his Corn is eaten up by the 
Cattle, therefore when by any Accident; 
they find themſelves under a Neceſſity of 
Sowing later, they take that Rice which 
will be ripe ſooneſt, and ſo recover their loſt 
Time. Ts | 

In the North Part of the Ifland, where 


there are few Springs, they ſave the Rain 


Water in great Ponds or Tanques of a Mile 
in Compals in the Time of the Monſons, as 
they do on the Continent of India, and when 
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the Iſland of CEYL ONE. 
their Fields are ſown let it down into them 
gradually, fo that it may hold out till Har- 
veſt. Their Seed Time is uſually. in the 
Months of Fuly or Auguſt a little after the 
Beginning of the Rains, and their Harveſt 
in January or February, but where they have 
Plenty of Water all the Year round they 
do not ſo much regard theſe Seaſons, but 
Dow and Reap almoſt ar any time. Their 
Plough has a Handle and Fot ſhod with 
Iron, much like our Foot Pioughs, but they 
are both of a Piece, and much leſs and ſhorter 


on account of their turning on the Sides of 


Hills where they are crampd for Room. 
There is a little Beam alſo let into that Part 
which the Ploughman holds in his Hand, and 
to which the Geers of the Buffaloes are faſt- 


ned; they do not turn over ard bury. the 


ſward. as ours. do, but juſt break up the 
Ground and then overflow it with Water, 
which rots the Graſs and Weeds. They 
give their Lands two Ploughings; after the 


Firſt they make up their Banks which ſerve ; 
to keep the Water in, and for People to 


walk from one Field roanother, for the reſt of 
the Fields are Knee deep in Water and Mud. 
This Ground at the ſecond plougbing is a 


perfect hotchpot, having lain ſoaking in Wa- 


ter 2 conſiderable Time: When the Weeds 


and Grals are rotted, they drag a heavy Beard 


over their Land ſtanding edgways to make it 
all plain and ſmooth, that the Water may 


overflow it equally in all Places. Before they 


ſow their Seed they ſoak it in Water, and then 
lay it on a Heap ſour or five Days till it 
grows; when their Seed is ready chey drain 


all the Water off the Land, and then with 
little ſquare Boards faſtned to Poles ſmooch 
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The Preſent State of 


over the Land again, after which they ſow 


their Rice as our Husbandmen do Wheat and 
Barley, and let it ſtand without Water till the 
Corn is 2 Span above the Ground; when the 
Women come and weed it and cranſplant the 
Rice where it grows too thick (the Reader 


will remember, that on the Continent of 


India they plant every Spire of Rice which 
they take out of Beds 1own before) aſter this 
they let in the Water again, and the Rice 
grows half a Foot or a Foot deep, and more, 

in Water till it 1s ripe. x 5 
They do not thraſh, but tread out their . 
Corn with Oxen and Buffaloes frequently in 
the Field where it grows; as ſoon as it is 
reap'd, they lay out a round Spot of Ground 
for this Purpoſe, about Twenty Five Foot 


over, which they dig a Foot and half deep; 


and the Women, whoſe Buſineſs it is, bring 


the Corn in Bundles on their Heads, after 


which the Cattle are drove round the Pit 


till they have trampled it out of the Straw; 


then a new Floor is laid, and with half a 
Dozen Oxen they will trample out Forty or 


Fifty Buſhels in a Day. Before they begin 
to tread out the Corn, they always perform 
ſome Religious Ceremony, and apply. to 


their Idols tor a Blefling on their Labours. 


They have ſeveral other Kinds of Grain, 


which they eat of the latter End of the Year, 


when Rice begins to be ſcarce ; and particu- 
larly Coracan, which is as ſmall as Muſtard- 


Seed, which chey beat or grind into Flour 
and make Cakes of. This Grain grows on 


dry Ground, and is ripe within three or four 
Months after it is ſown. They have anocher 


Kind, call'd Tanna, as ſmall as Caracan, everx 


Seed whereof ſhoors out oor or five Stalks, 
which 
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the Iſland of CEYLONE. 


| which have each an Ear, and are ſaid to mul- 


tiply a Thouſand for one. The Women, 


{ who do the greateſt part of the Harveſt Work, 


cut off only the Ears of it when it is ripe and 


carry it Home in Baskets. This is very dry 
Food, and only eaten when Rice is not to be 
had. They have alſo a Seed call'd Tolla, of 
3 _ they make Oil and anoint themſelves 
I with it. | 


. 


Here are great Variety of Fruits, but the 


Natives ſeldom eat them ripe, or cultivate a- 
Iny, but thoſe which ſerve to make Pickles 
{for their Soup or Curree, and Sauces, when 
Ithey are green, to eat with their Rice. The 
Betel-Nut, ſo often mention'd, they have 


great Plenty of, which they us'd to export 


to the Coaſt of Cormandel to great Advan- 
tage, before the Dutch excluded them from 
fall Trade with Foreigners. 
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The Fruit call'd Jack is part of their Food, Fruits. 
they grow upon large Trees, are of a round 


shape and as big as a Peck Loaf, being co- 


er d with a green prickly Rhind, they have 


Seeds or Kernels in them as big as aCheſtnut, 
and in Colour and Taſte like them. They 


gather theſe Jacks before they are ripe and 


I boil them, and they eat much like Cabbage: 
Ilithey let them grow till they are ripe they 


ire very good to eat raw ; they roaſt the Ker- 
nel in the Embers, and carry with them when 


| they take a Journey, for their Proviſion. 


There is another Fruit call'd Jambo, which 


* very juicy, and taſts like an Apple, it is 


White ſtreak'd with Red, and looks very beau- 
titul ; they have alſo ſome Fruits which re- 


ſemble our Plums and Cherries; nor do they 
want any of the common Indian Fruits, ſuch 
1% Mangoes, Coco's, Pine- Apples, Melons, 
| „ — 
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Pots and 


* bs. 


Flowers. 


are known to us under the general Name of 


veral Kinds of Pot-herbs which they eat with 


The P- elem Sate bp 


Pomgranates „Orang ges of ſeveral Sorts, e 


trons, Limes, . 
Ne Ki:chen Gardens are very well ſup. 
ply'd allo with Roots and Herbs, their Roots 
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Yams, tho' they have great Variety, and will 
make a hearty Meal of them; they have ſe. 


peers ſoine of them almoſt equaſ to Aſpa- 
gus; they dreis alſo ſome of their green 
22 with their Rice,which are a very pretty 
Acid. The Portugueſe and Dutch have 1ntro- 
duced almoſt all Kinds of E-g/iſþ Herbs and 
Roots, as Cee, Roſemary. Sage, 
Mint, C arrors, Radiſhes, & c. and their Woods 
afford plenty of Medicinal Herbs, which the! 
ee know very well how to apply, and 
perform conſiderable Cures. Flowers alſo. 
they abound with of fine Colours and Scents, | 
but never cultivate them or take any man- 
ner of Delight in fine Gardens, but the Girls 
and young Fellows adorn their Hair with 
them: Among the reſt, they have White 
and Red Roſes which fmell 25 "pa as ours, 


1 


2 


and they have a White Flower which very 


much reſembles Jaſſemine, of which the 
Ning has 2 No! |C&ay gr. bim every 
Morning, and claims the Propriety of them 


wherever they grow. 


There i is another Flower call'd the Sindric- 
mal, which has this peculiar to-ir, that it 
opens about four a Clock every Evening, 
and cloſes again about four in the Morning, 
remaining ſhut ior twelve Hours. There are 
alſo Rowen call'd Hopmauls, which grow up- 
on Trees that bear nothing elſe, they have 
a very fine Scent, and are uſed more than 


any other by che young People in their _ 
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The moſt remarkable Trees in Ceylone are, Trees. 


firſt the Tallipot, which grows ftrait and 
tall, and is about the bigneſs of the Maſt of 
a Ship, the Leaves whereof (any one of *em) 
are large enough, tis ſaid, to cover fifteen or 
twenty Men and keep them dry; they are 


round and will fold up like a Fan, a Piece of 


them is worn on their Heads when they tra- 
vel, to ſhade them from the Sun, and are ſo 


tough that they make their Way through the 


Woods and Buſhes with them. Every Sol- 


dier carries one, which ſerves him alſo for a 
Tent to lie in, and without them it were 
impoſſible to live abroad in the Rainy-Sea- 
ſon. It bears no Fruit till che laſt Year it 
lives, and then has a hard Fruit as big as a 
Nutmeg in vaſt plenty, in the inſide is a Pith 


like Elder, which is ſometimes eaten like 


the Pith of the Sago Tree, and they make 
Bread of it as they do of the Sago. 


The ſecond Tree 1 ſhall mention, is that 
call'd the Reffule, which grows up ſtrait and 
tall as the Coco-Tree, and is likewiſe full of 


Pith; from this they draw. a cool pleaſant. 


Liquor, which is very wholeſome, but not 
ſtronger than Water; an ordinary Tree yields 
three or four Gallons a-Day. This Liquor 


they boil and make a kind of brown Sugar of 


it, which they call Jaggory in India, and 'tis 


ſaid, they can make it finer and fit for any 
-uſe. The way of drawing this Liquor is thus, 


there grows out of the very Top of the Tree 


a Bud, which if they would ſuffer, ic wou'd 


bear a round Fruit, but is good for nothing 
but to plant again. 


bind about it Salt, Pepper, Limes, Garlick, 
Leaves, and other things which backen the | 
Growth of it: on Day they cut a Slles 


This Bud they cut and 
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The Preſent State of 
Slice off the end, and hang an Earthen Pot 


under it to catch the Liquor. The Leaves of 
this Tree fall off, and are renew'd every Year 


till it comes to its full Growth, and then the 


Cinnamon 
Tree. 


ſame Leaves continue on it for ſeveral Vears g 
but when they fall there comes no more new 
ones in the room, As the top Bud ripens and 
withers, others come out lower every Year, 
till it comes to the Bottom of the Boughs, 
and then it has done bearing and dies within 
ſeven or eight Years afterwards. The Wood 
of the Tree is very hard and heavy, of a 
lack Colour, and ſerves them to make 
Peſties of, with which they beat the Husk of 


the Rice in Mortars. But the Tree peculiar 
to this Iſland, and more valuable to che Dutch 


than any of the Mines of Potoſi co the pwniard, 
is the Cinamon. This Tree is as con: mon as 


any other in the Woods on the South-Weſt. 
part of the Iſland near Columbo, bur there is 


lictle or none to be found cowards rhe N orth 
part; however, the Dutch have ſecur'd all 


the Bays and Mouths of the Rivers round 
the Iſland, to prevent other Nations ſet- 


tling here, or having any Commerce with 
the Natives. This Tree is of the middle 
Size, not Very large, and has a Leaf in thick- 
neſs, ſhape and colour, like the Lawrel; the 
Leaves when they firſt ſprout are as red as 


Scarlet, and rubb'd between the Fingers | 


ſmell like a Clove; it bears a Fruit in Sep- 
tember like an Acorn, but neither the Taſte or 


Smell of it is like the Bark ; however by boil- 


ing the Fruit in Water, an Oil will ſwim on 


the Top, which ſmells mighty prettily, and 


when it is cold, is white and as hard as Tal- 


low. It is ſometimes uſed as an Ointment 


for Aches and Pains, but is ſo very —_—_— 
that 
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that they burn it alſo in their Lamps. This 


Tree, according to ſome, has three Barks, 


but two all People agree in, and that it is 
the Second which they ſtrip from Trees of 
a middling Growth, that is the beſt Cina- 
mon; neither the Trees that are very young, 


or thoſe that are old, are proper for peeling: 


Having ſtripp'd off the out- ſide Bark, chey 
cut the next round the Tree in ſeveral Places 
with a pruning Knife, then they cut it long 
ways in little Slips, and having peel'd them 
off, lay them in the Sun to dry, and they 

roll up together as we ſee them brought 
over. Whether the cutting the inward Bark 


kills the Tree, as ſome afficm, is not very 


material, for their is enough of it to ſupply 
all the World if it was five times as large, 
The Dutch don't care to how narrow a Com- 
paſs the Cinamon Groves are brought, ſince 
they have monopoliz'd them, and can ſet 


what Price they pleaſe upon this Spice; the 


leſs the Extent of theſe Woods are, they will 
be the better able to defend their Poſſeſſion, 
to which, Force is their beſt Title. The Bo- 
dy of the Tree under the Bark is perfectly 
white, and ſerves them for Building and all 
manner of Uſes, but has not that delicious 
Taſte or Smell which the Bark has. There 


are Cipamon Trees alſo upon the Malabar 
Coait, whoſe Bark has the Colour and ſome- 


thing of the Taſte of the Ceylone Cinamon, 
and is not eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from it by the 
Sight, for which Reaſon, tis ſaid, the Dutch 
deſtroy as much as they can of it, becauſe 
other Nations uſed to mix them, and paſs 
| both off together as true Cinamon; and ſome 


fa, it thoſe Trees were cultivated and ta- 


ken care of, their Cinamon wou'd fall lit- 
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The Preſent State of 


tle ſhort of that of Ceylone, but this J can 


ſcarce believe, becauſe it is not to be ſup- 
pos'd, that neither the Natives or European 
Merchants ſhou'd in all this time have made 


the Experiment, knowing how valuable this 
Spice is. But methinks it would be worth 
the Eaſt- India Company's while, to get ſome 
young Cinamon Plants from Ceylone, and 
tranſplant to their Settlements on the Mala- 


bar Coaſt, which are but a very little diſtance 


from this Iſland, and try if they cou'd not 
raiſe a Plantation of them. It is impoſſible 
that the Dutch can ſo ſtrictly guard the Coaſt 


for ſeveral hundred Miles but ſome Plants 


might be carried off, and it wou'd he an 
inconceivable Advantage both to the Com- 
pany and the Nation in general, if ſuch a 


thing cou'd be effected; beſides, as our Ships 


often put into the Ports of this Iſland, tho 


they are not ſuffer'd to Trade there, we know 


by Experience that their Merchants, and 
even their greateſt Officers, will accept a 
Bribe, or a Compliment, as a certain noble 
Peer ftiles it, and many of them (as well as 


our People) will barter away their Country 


itſelf to make their private Fortunes, ſo that 
no doubt the thing might be eaſily accom- 


pliſh'd, if it was once attempted. 
3 - 


I cannot but lament the Negligence of my 


Country-Men, in making no Attempts to 
procure a Settlement in this Iſland, when 


they knew the Conſequence of it, and it lay 

open to them for ſo many Years together. It is 
not at this Day much above threeſcore Years 
ſince the Dutch monopoliz'd chis Trade to 


themſelves, and excluded the reſt of the 
World from this charming Iſland. It is im- 
poſſible co ſail by it without being under a 


Con- 
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Concern that we muſt never ſet a Foot on 


Shore in this Earthly Paradiſe, but be exclu- 
_ ded by that Booriſh Race who have uſurp'd 


the Poſſeſſion of it. It can never be ſup- 
pos'd, that if the Dutch had not in the Reign 
of King James the Firſt, perfectly purchaſed 


our Miniſtry, and afterwards taken the Ad- 


vantage of a cruel Civil War amongſt our 
ſelves, and the Diviſions amongſt us in the 
Reign of King Charles the Second, that we 
ſhou'd ever have ſuffer'd them to run away 
with our Fiſhery at home, and every valua- 


ble Branch of Trade abroad. The Cloves 


and Mace and Nutmegs in the Molucca and 
Banda Iſlands, I have already given an Ac- 
count how treacherouſly and barbarouſly 
they robb'd us of; our Merchants ſeem to 


have been ſo terrified with the unheard of 


Cruelties of the Dutch at Amboina, that they 
durſt not put in for a Part of the Cinamon 
Trade at Ceylone. *Tis true, they were ſo poorly 
ſupported by our Government in the Reign ef 


King James the Firſt, that it was enough to _ 


diſconrage them from ſettling where the 


Dutch had any thing to do; it was with too 


much Truth the Hollanders boaſted in the 


| Eaſt-Tndies, that they had a better Intereſt at 


the Engliſh Court than our own Merchants, 
and that a well applied Bribe in Europe, 
would attone for all their Depredations in 
the Eaſt. It was with Propriety enough, 


that the Hollanders ſtibd themſelves LORDS 
OF ALL THE SEAS OF THE WORLD, 


for their own Fleet was the beſt in Europe, 
next to that of the Engliſh, and they were 
ſenſible they had ours in their Pockets, and if 
at any time we were about to call them to 


Account for their ill-Uſage of our Merchants 
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either by Bribes or ſowing Diviſions amongſt 
us, which their good Friends the Diſſenters 
too often favour'd them in; all Complaints 
were huſh d up, and we were made to believe 
that the Intereſt of the Datch and this Na- 
tion, were inſeparable, and that therefore 
we muſt never take Notice of any thing they 
plundered us of, leaſt this ſhou'd create a 
Milunderſtanding between us and our good 
I Allies. | 
Cinamon, But to return to the Cinamon Tree: It is 
. often apprehended by the Vulgar, that Ci- 
namon, Nutmegs, Mace, and Cloves, grow 


megs 
grow in all upon one Tree, or at "leaſt in one Coun- 


three ſe- try, and my Friend the Atlas, has ſo far 


=_ ies confirmed them in their Error, as to make 
ountttes Nutmegs of the Growth of this Ifland of 


Ceylone; ; whereas Nutmegs only grow in the 1 


Banda Iſlands, they are covered by the 
Mace as a Nut is covered over by the Husk. 
Cloves grow only in the Molucca Iſlands and 
Amboina, and the true Cinamon only in Cey- 
lone, and the Molucca's, Banda, and Amboina, 
lie any of them near three thouſand Miles to 
the Eaſtward of Ceylone; the Molucca's under 
the Equator, and Banda and Amboina, three 
or four Degrees to the Southward of it, 
whereas Ceylone lies ſix Degrees to the North- 
ward of the Equator. 
When ſail'd by this Iſland in my Voyage 
from the Coaſt of Cormandel, we had not 
toach'd at any Land for about four Months, 
and the Evening before we made Ceylone, 
when our beſt Artiſts on board were confi- 
dent we were a hundred Miles from that or 
any other Land. The Air was ſo extremely 
{weet, ſo repleniſh'd with fragrant Smells, 


that 1 was morally ſure we muſt be near 
Tome 


2 


* 1 
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ſome Land; I call'd up ſeveral of my fellow 


Travellers hereupon, who regal'd their ſmel- 


ling Faculty in the ſame Manner, and it was 
the general Opinion that this muſt proceed 
from the Cinamon Groves in Ceylone. Howe- 
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ver, 'tis obſervable that when People have been 


long at Sea, and draw near any Coaſt, if 
the Wind ſits off of it, it will bring a very re- 


freſhing Smell along with it, tho' not com- 
parable to that perfum'd Air we meet wich 


on the Coaſts of Ceylone, | | TT 
But to proceed: The next Morning, to the 
Surprize of all who had the moſt Skill in 


Navigation, Land was ſeen at the Top-maſt 
Head, tho' it cou'd not be leſs than fifteen or 
twenty Miles diſtance, and confidering we 
had fail'd all the Night before the Wind, 
mult carry thoſe delicious Odours a vaſt way 


cut to Sea, when it ſits off the Iſland, as it 
did at this time, tho' I do not ſuppoſe the 


People of the Country who ſmell them con- 


ſtantly, could have been ſenſible of them at 
ſo great a Diſtance as we were, who had 
not experienc'd that refreſhing Smell that 
ariſes even from common Earth, for ſo many 
Months, this is what I may relate of my 


own Knowledge, and the Reader need en- _ 


tertain no doubt of the Truth of the Fact. 
But to give ſome farther Account of the 


Trees of this Iſland ; there is the Orula, of 


the bigneſs of an Apple-Tree, which bears 


a Fruit like an Olave, which they ſometimes 


take as a Purge; they uſe it alſo to dye their 
Cloths black, by dipping them into Water 


this Fruit has been ſteep'd in; and *cis ſaid, 


if a Piece of ruſty Iron be thrown into this 


Water, it will eat off the Ruſt and become 


HS 7 bright, 
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bright, and that the Water will be ſo very 


black, that it will ſerve inſtead of Ink. 
The Downekaia is a Shrub which bears a 


Leaf two Fingers broad and fix or eight Foot 


long, which is on both ſides full of Thorns; 
theſe Leaves they ſplit and make Matts of 
them ; it bears a Bud which opens into a 


Bunch of whitiſh Flowers like a Noſegay, 


and the Leaves are extremely ſweet, the 
Roots of this Tree are full of (mall Fibres, of 


which they make their Cordage. They 


have another fine ſhady Tree which they 
have a particular Veneration for, on account 


that the God Buddou when he was upon 


Earth, as Tradition goes, uſed to repoſe 


himſelf under-che Branches of it ; under theſe 


therefore they frequently erect their Altars 


and ſer vp their Images, and place a Number 


Animals. 


of lighted Lamps, as the Indians always do in 


or before their Places of Worſhip, | 85 
In this Iſland there are plenty of Oxen 


and Buffaloes, Goats, Hogs and Deer; they 


have alſo Elephants, Bears, Tygers, Jackalls, 


Monkeys, Dogs and Hares; but no Horſes, 
Aſſes, Sheep, Lyons or Wolves, but what 


Deer are larger than our Red Deer, but there 


are imported by Europeans. Some of their 


is another Animal like them in all reſpects 
except che Colour, not bigger than a Hare, 
it is Grey ſpotted with White. The Beaſts 
this Iſland is moſt famous for, are the Ele- 
phants; thoſe that treat of their Beaſts, 
give us large Deſcriptions of their Make, 
their Sagacity, and the Manner of taking 
them by a tame Female, which having been 
taken Notice of alreay in treating of other 


Indian Countries, I ſhall only obſerve that they i 9 
are ſo very numerous in th is Iſland, that mw | 
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do the Husbandmen incredible Damage by 


breaking their Trees, and eating and tramp- 


ling down their Corn, ſo that the Country 
People are forc'd to watch their Corn Fields 
every Night which lie near the Woods, and 
are not ſecure in their very Yards ; they have 
much ado with lighted Torches and making 
a great Noiſe to fright them away; ſome- 
times they ſhoot at them and wound them 
with. their Arrows, but are often kill'd by 


the enraged Elephant, Their Bears and Ty- 
gers are not near ſo troubleſome, for they 
5 attack People here without Provoca- 


tion, and do no Damage to their Grain. 


Their Monkeys are very numerous alſo, 
and of ſeveral kinds, ſome of à dark grey 


Colour, very large, with black Faces and 
white Beards from Ear to Ear, which make 
them reſemble old Men. There is a ſecond 
Sort like the other, and as large, but Milk- 
white in their Bodies and Faces, neither of 
theſe are miſchievous; but there is a third 
Sort troubleſome enough, which about 
Harveſt come in large Companies, and do not 
only eat up à great deal of Corn, but carry 
abundance away in their Hands, and will 
plunder the Gardens about their Houſes: 
This kind of Monkeys have white Faces, 


and long Hair on their Heads like Mens, but 


no Beards. | 


There are Allegators in-ſome parts of the 


Iſland, which have been deſcrib'd already in 
treating of other Countries, and they have 
alſo a great Variety of Serpents, one kind 


Mr. Knox ſpeaks of, of ſo monſtrous a Size, 


that I muſt beg his Pardon for repeating the 
Story after him, and ic ſeems he had never 
ſeen any of them himſelf alive or dead, tho' 


he. 
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he had liv'd above twenty Years in the 
Country. There are weak credulous Peo- 


ple no doubt among the Indians, as well as in 


Europe, who love to hear and report incredi- 


ble things, and as Mr. Knox himſelf aſſures 


us, that the People of this Iſland are pretty | | 


much given to Lying, I can't think he ex- 
pected we ſhould believe the Relation that 


5 Horns and all; thoſe which Mr. Knox him- 


to that Degree there is no bearing them; 


was told him of a Snake's eating a Stag, 


ſelf ſaw, he tells us were of an ordinary 
Size, about five or ſix Foot long, and 
therefore I believe we may place the other 


Monſters he mentions among the Vulgar 


Errors. Befides Snakes, they have other 


Vermin in abundance, ſuch as Polecats, 


Ferrets, Weaſels, &c. and are ſo over-run 
with them, that they deſtroy all the wild 
Rabbets, tho' there are ſome kept tame; 
and their Cattle are frequently bitten with 
Snakes and found dead, „ 

Piſmires, it ſeems, ſwarm here, and ſting 


they devour alſo almoſt every thing they 
can come at, except Iron and Stone, and 
People can hardly ſet down a Diſh of Meat 


but it will be full of them. Mr. Knox tells 


us, they run up the Walls of their Houfes, 


building arches of Dirt as they go, and if 


an Arch happens to break, they will all 


come down and afliſt in repairing it. The 


Cinglaſſes are very careful in locking after 


any thing they have of Value, that theſe 


Inſects don't ſpoil it: They diſcover where 


they climb up by theſe Arches of Dirt, 


without building which they never go up any 


thing. At a Diſtance from Houſes, theſe 
Ants will raiſe Hillocks Five or Six Foot 
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high, of a pure refin'd Clay ſo hard and firm, 


that it will require a Pick-Ax to pull it down, 


and their Neſts are contriv'd like a Honey- 


Comb, the Natives uſe this Clay to form 


their Idols of, it is ſo fine; but as theſe In- 
ſeas increaſe prodigiouſly, ſo they die in 
Shoals; for when they are come to their full 


Evening, after the going down of the Sun, in 
ſuch vaſt Numbers, that they darken the Sky, 
and having flown out of ſight, in a little Time 
they fall down dead, and the Birds which are 
not gone to rooſt, frequently fly amongſt 
them, and pick up a great many. The Poul- 
try almoſt live upon theſe Ants, and if it were 
not for this there would be no keeping them 
down, they multiply ſo faſt. 


Their Bees, one Sort of them, are like the | 


common Engliſh Bees, and build in hollow 


Trees, or Holes in the Ground; they have a. 
larger Sort of a brighter Colour, and their 

Honey much thinner, which make their 
Combs upon the Boughs of Trees, at a great 
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Bigneſs and have Wings, they iſſue out of an 


Height, ſo that they may eaſily be ſeen, and 


at the time of Year, whole Villages go out 
into the Woods to gather the Honey, which 


they come home loaded with ; they will 
ſometimes hold Torches under the Bees till 


they drop from the Trees, and boil and eat 


them, looking upon them to be very good 


Here are Leeches of a Reddiſh Colour, and 


about the Bigneſs of a Gooſe Quill, which 
appear about the time the Rains begin to fall, 
and in a little time the Graſs and Woods are 
full of them; they are at firſt as ſmall almoſt 


as a Horſe Hair, and creep up the Legs of 
Travellers, who always go without Shooes or 


Stock- 
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Stockings, and make the Blood run down 


their Heels, and if there be any Sore they | 


will be ſure to get to that; ſome therefore 
Tub their Legs with Lemon and Salt to make 


them drop off, and others have a flat Stick 


to ſcrape them off, but others ſucceed them 1 
ſo faſt that it is almoſt in vain, and they 


moſt commonly let them alone till they come 
to the end of their Journey; for tho' it 
makes their Legs ſmart a lictle, this bleeding 
is reckon'd very good for them, When they 
come to their Houſes they rub their Legs 


with Aſhes and ſo get rid of them at once. 


There does not ſeem to be any want of 


Poultry here, ſuch as Hens, Ducks, Geeſe, 


Turkeys; but it ſeems the King prohibits 
the People's keeping Ducks, Geeſe, Tur- 
keys, or Pidgeons tame, tho' he keeps 


them himſelf ; they have alſo a black Water- 


Fowl as big as a Duck, which lives upon Fiſh, 


which will dive and remain under Water 


a great while, and at length come up ata 
vaſt Diſtance : There is another Fowl larger 
than a Swan, which haunts the Ponds and 


| Marſhes, and lives on Fiſh. 


Woodcocks and Partridges there are ſome, 
but not many; and they have ſome Wood Pid- 
geons, Snipes and Sparrows, and abundance of 
wild Peacocks and ſmall Green Parrots. There 
is the Macowda alſo, which ſpeaks mighty 


plain when 'cis taught, it is about the big- 
neſs of a Blackbird and of the ſame Colour. 


There is another of a Gold Colour, very beau- 
tiful to look on, which may be taught to 


ſpeak ; but the fineſt Birds they have are of 


the Bigneſs of a Sparrow, they are ſome of 
them as white as Snow, except their Heads 


Which are Black, with a Plume of Feachers 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding upright, and their Tales a Foot long; 


others there are of a deep Yellow, but in all 
other reſpects like the former; neither of em 
have any Muſical Notes, or are good for any 
thing but to look on. Fiſh they have in very 
great Plenty, both in their Rivers and Ponds, 


which the Natives eat with their Rice much 
oftner than Fleſh ; they take them with a 


Wicker Basket made in Form of a Bell, which 
they clap down in the Water, and ſoon fee! 


if there be any Fiſh by their beating againſt 


the Basket, and putting their Arms in at the 
Top take them out with their Hands ; they 


ſeldom uſe Nets except on the Sea Coaſts : 


In ſeveral Places Fiſh are kept for the King's 


Uſe, who makes it one of his great Diverſions 


to feed them; People are prohibited to take 
them in thoſe Places on pain of Death, which 
makes them ſo tame, that they will run after 
any Body to the Sides of the Ponds, to be fed. 


As for Mines I don't find they work any, Mines. 


except thoſe of Iron, of which they have 
great Plenty, and make pretty good Steel. 
Diamonds and precious Stones alto, 'tis ſaid, 


their Prince has in abundance, but probably 


theſe might be imported formerly from Gol- 


| conda, when they traded thither with their 


Cinamon; for if there had been any Dia- 
mond Mines in the Country, the Portugueſe 
or Dutch would have diſcovered them long 
before this, ” 
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CHAP, IV. 


Treats of the Language, 
| Hiſtory of the Ceyloneſe. 


Language | HE Cin glaſſes have a Language pecu- 


Har. to ceo but ſeem to have 


borrowed many of their Words from their 
theſe 


Nations do not underſtand one n 


Neighbours, the Malabars; however, 


They have alſo a learned or dead Language, 


underſtood only by their Bramins or Prieſts, ; 


in Which is written all that relates to the 


| Rites and Ceremonies of their Religion. 


Their common Tongue, Captain Knox tells 
us, is copious, ſmooth and elegant, but 
whether che Captain was a judge of 
Languages, TI will not take upon me to lay ; 


however, he was capable of obſerving, no 


doubt, as he has done, that in all their 


Speeches and Addreſſes to their Betters, 


there was a great mixture of Compliment, 
and that they were ſo nice in the Titles 


they gave to Men and Women, that they 


were varied at leaſt a dozen ways, ACCor- 


ding to the Quality or Circumſtances of the 
People they ſpoke to; and it was an unpar- 
donable Miſtake to give any Perſon a wrong 
Title or Epithet when they addreſs'd rhem- 
ſelves to them 5 and it ſeems their Peaſants 


are as well vers'd in thoſe Phraſes and man- 


ner of ſpeaking, as Men of Condition, 


and will make handſome Speeches to in- 


graciate themſelves where they have a Fa- 


vour to . their Parents uſing them to it 
5 from 


Learning, Books, and © 
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tunities of introducing them into the Com- 
pany of their Betters and converſing with 
them, inſomuch that they are ſeldom guilty 


| of that Rudeneſs or Sheepiſhneſs which is 
remarkable in the Clowns of other Coun- 


tries. The Portugueſe remaining ſo long upon 
this Iſland, their Language is alſo ſpoken 
in almoſt every part of it. 


Inſtead of Paper they cut the Talipot-Leaf Writing 


into Slips about two Foot long, and three 
Fingers broad, on which they cut their Let- 
ters with 2 Steel Bodkin, writing from the 
Left- hand to the Right; they teach their 
Children firſt to write by making Letters in 


the Sand of the Streets, as their Neighbours 


of Malabar do. 


Aſtronomy is 2 great Study wich them, Aſtrono- 


which they probably learnt from the Egyptians my. 


and Arabs, who have long had a Correſpon- 
dence with this Iſland ; they foretell the E- 


clipſes of the Sun and Moon, and make Al- 
manacks, wherein they give the Age of the 


Moon, the Incky or unlucky Times for 


ploughing or ſowing, taking a Journey, or- 


entring on any Buſineſs ; and according to 


the poſition of the Planets, pretend to de- 
termine whether a ſick Perſon ſhall recover, 
or the Birth of a Child be fortunate or nor, 


about which their Parents always conſult, 
and ſave or deftroy their Children, dis 
ſaid, according as the wife Man pro- 


nounces, 


Their Year has three hundred and fixty Time. 


| five Days, and they begin ic on the twenty 


ſeventh, eighth or ninth of March; they di- 


vide it alſo 3 into twelve Months, and thoſe 


into . the firſt Day whereof they look 
| N k 2 upon 
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upon to be fortunate to undertake any 


thing; they divide their Day into thirty 


Parts or Pays, and their Nights into as many, 


beginning the one at Sun riſe, and the other 
at Sun- ſet, which is about ſix a Clock here 
all the Year round, ſo that their fifteenth Pay 
is always twelve a Clock with us. They have 
no Sun Dials or Clocks, but a Copper Diſh 
which holds about a Pint, with a little Hole ac 


the Bottom, which is put into aVeſſelof Water 


empty, and fills it ſelf in the ſpace of one 


of their Pays, and then ſinks; after which it is 


Magick · 


ſet upon the Water again to meaſure another 
Pay. As to Magick Art, which ſome ſay 
they are famous for, I confeſs I have not 
Faith enough to believe the Stories reported 
concerning it my ſelf, and therefore ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with them ; but only ob- 


| ſerve, that the World in general had a much 


Phyſick. 


greater Opinion of that Art formerly, than 


they have at preſent. 


Phyſick is not a Profeſſion here; every 


body ſeems to underſtand common Remedies, 


tho' none of them have any great Skill. 


Their Medicines are compoied of Herbs, 


Leaves, Roots, or the Bark of Trees they find 
in the Woods, with which they Purge or 
Vomit themſelves as they have Occaſion. 
They will alſo cure green Wounds, and tho 
the biting of ſome of their Snakes be certain 
Death, if ſome Application be not made 
very ſuddenly, they have an Herb which 
cures them effectually; and I perceive 
they ſing to the Patient and keep him wak- 
ing, as they do on the Continent, which our 
People call, charming the Patient, and will 


have it, that the Cure muſt be owing to the 


Devil, becauſe our European Surgeons know 
BH 1 mp 
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_ the Iſland of CE YLONWE. 
no Remedy in theſe Caſes. The Cinglaſſes 
have alſo many Antidotes againſt Poiſon 


taken inwardly, it being obſervable, that as 


they abound in poiſonous Plants and Herbs, 
ſo they do in Remedies of the ſame kind. 


I be Diſeaſes People are ſubject to here, are 
Agues and Fevers, the Bloody Flux, and 


Small-Pox, and Pains in their Limbs, for 
which laſt they uſe certain Ointments with 
great Succeſs. Anatomy and Bleeding they 
ſeem perfectly Strangers to, except it be 


bleeding with Leeches, which, as has been 
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already obſerv'd, they can't well avoid, and 


acknowledge they receive great Benefit by it. 


The Hittories of this Iſland are recorded Hiſtory. 


in their learned Language, and contain ra- 
ther fabulous Accounts of their Gods and 


antient Heroes remov'd to Heaven, whom 


they now make the Objects of their 
Worſhip, than afford any real Inſtruction, 
Theſe Records are kept by their Priefts or 


Bramins, in a Language unknown to the 


Vulgar, and they are acquainted with no 
more of it than whar is communicated to 


them in Songs and Ballads, which like the 


Indians on the Continent, they are always re- 


As to their modern Hiſtory, the Portugueſe 


diſcover'd this Iſland about the Year 1505, Their 
Modern 


Hiſtory. 


under the Conduct of Laurence D' Almeida, 
but it was twelve Years afterwards that they 
began to ſettle a Trade and Factories here. 
About the Year 1650, they erected a Fort 
near Columbo, at which the King was alarm'd, 
and immediately laid Siege to it, but the 
Portugueſe having got ſuch Footing that it was 


very difficult to remove them, a Treaty 


Was enter'd into between the Ring of Ceylone 


and 
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and the Portugueſe, whereby that King was 
to deliver them a Quantity of Cinamon 
Yearly at a certain Price, and there was 


ſo good a Correſpondence between the 


two Nations for ſome time, that an Ambaſſa- 


dor was ſent to Portugal in the Year 1540, and 


a very ſtrict Alliance enter'd into, inſomuch 


that ſeveral of their Princes became Chriſti- 


ans and put themſelves under the Protection 
of the Portugueſe; but they behaving them- 


ſelves very cruelly and inſolently to the 


Natives, and the Dutch General Spilbergen 
arriving on the Coaſt about the Year 1602, 


the Ceyloneſe enter'd into a Treaty with the 
Dutch. . | 


However, Sebald de Weert the Dutch Ad- 
miral, who was ſent to the Aſſiſtance of the 


Year 1603, behaving himſelf very brutiſhly, 


and uſing that Prince more like a Slave than 


a Sovereign, the Ceyloneſe were fo enrag'd at 
it, that they cut the Dutch Man in Pieces, 
which put an end-to all Treaties for that 
time, | „„ 

The Dutch finding their Miſtake, that the 


Ceyloneſe wou'd not be treated in that inſo- 
lent Manner de Weert had uſed them, very 
ſubmiſſive Letters were ſent in the Name of 


Prince Maurice and the States, to propoſe an 


Alliance with the King of Ceylone in the 


Year 1609. | | 


In the Year 1613, an Alliance offenſive 
and defenſive was concluded between the 


King and the Dutch, whereby that Prince 
agreed to diſpoſe of his Cinamon, Pearls, 


and precious Stones, to no other European 
Nation but them, but that there ſhould be an 
open and free Trade for all Indian Nations: 


Per- 


King of Ceylone againſt the Portugueſe, in the 


tbe Iſland of CE YLO NE. 

Permiſſion alſo was given the Dutch to erect 
2 Fort at Catiarum or Trinquemale, on the 
North-Eaſt part of the Iſland, but the Por- 


tugueſe ſoon beat the Dutch out of their Fort, 
and maintain'd their Poſſeſſion and their 


Trade in Ceylone till the Year 1636, when 
the Dutch were again invited into the Iſland. 
The Portugueſe Fleet before Goa being defeat- 


ed by the Hollanders in the Lear 1638, the 
Dutch ſent a Reinforcement to the Aſſiſtance 
of theic Ally the King of Ceylone, where- 
upon the Portugueſe march'd to the Capital 
City of Candi, from whence the King re- 

tiring, they burnt and plunder'd the City, 
but were intercepted in their Retreat by the 
King's Forces, and moſt of their Army cut 
to pieces. From this time their Intereſt in 
the Iſland declined a-pace, forthe ſame Year 
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the Dutch and the Cinglaſſes ſat down before 


Battecalao, which ſtands about the Middle of 
the Eaſt-ſide of the Iſland, and took it from 
the Portugueſe ; then the Dutch renew'd their 
Alliance with the King of Ceylone, who was 
ſo much in haſte to extirpate the Portugueſe, 
that he engag'd to be at the whole Charges 


of the War, if the Dutch are to be credited, 


and the Dutch were to monopolize the Trade 
of the Iſland without paying any Duties to 
his Majeſty ; and purſuant to this Agreement, 
the King immediately deliver'd a vaſt Quanti- 
ty of Cinamon into the Hands of the Hol- 


landers, in part of the Charges the Dutch had 


been at. Soon after, the Portugueſe Town of 
Point de Galle, their moſt Southern Settle» 


ment in Ceylone, was taken by the Dutch ; in 


the Year 1655, the Town of Caleture, about 
a Day's Sail North-Weft of Point de Galle, was 
taken by the Dutch, The ſame Year the 

5 | | * Db 
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Dutch and the Cinglaſſes with their united 
Forces, laid Siege to Columbo on the South. *. 
Weſt part of the Iſland, being the Capital 
of all the Portugueſe Settlements. This Place 


the Portugueſe defended very well for a whole 


Year, under the Diſadvantage of a Famine, 
and the Want of many Neceſſaries: How- 
ever, the City of Columbo at length ſurren- 


der'd upon Articles the eleventh of May, 
1656, and the Datch took Poſſeſſion of it 


with their Troops, excluding the King any 
Share in their Conqueſts, tho' they had ex- 


preſly ſtipulated to deliver Columbo into his 
Hands, according to a Letter from that 


Prince to their General, tranſlated and prin- 
ted by the Hollanders themſelves, which I ſhall 


here inſert, to ſhew that the Dutch have no 


other Right to this Iſland, but what they 
gain'd by Force and Treachery. 


The Letter of the King of Ceylone to the 


Dutch General, upon his taking Poſſeſſion 
of Columbo. 


O UR Imperial Majeſty being very deſirous to 
introduce the Dutch Nation into our Domini- 


ons, Adam Weſterworld came on this Coaſt 


with a Squadron of Ships, juſt as we had made our 


ſelves Maſters of Batecalo, when we thought fit 


to conclude a Peace with him, which being confirm'd 


by Oath, was but ſlenderly obſerv'd by ſome Of- 


ficers afterwards: As for Inſtance, by Captain 
Burchart Kocks, alias Coque, (who was kill'd 
by a Soldier at Puntegale) and Commiſſary Pe- 
ter Kieft, who being ſent as Plenipotentiaries to 
our Court, did confirm the before mentioned Peace by 
Oath, purſuant to which at their Departure for 

5 __ Gale, 


ing out certain Difficulties, which made the ſaid 


| deſir'd us to bury all paſt Miſcarriages i in Oblivion, 


Prince of Orange, and the Honourable Company: 


don t know God and keep their Word, will ene 


* George Bloem, but without mentioning any ar the 
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Gale, they took along with them one of our 
* Diflauve' s, in order to deliver into his Hands the * Gene- 


Country of Mature : but at his ceming there they rals. 
found Means to render the ſame ineſfectual, by find. 
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Diſſauve return to bur Court to our great Di 21 ifa. 
zen, It was about that time that our beloved Director 
General did come into our Ringdim from Holland, 

with full Power to att as be ſhauld find it moſt 
ſuitable to cur Service, and to the Eſtabliſhment of 
a firm Peace end Friendſbip, purſuant fo which he 
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promiſing at the ſame time, in the Name of the 
Prince of Orange and the Eaſt- India Company, 
full Satisfaction for the ſame; as alſo that the For- 
treſſes of Negumbo and Columbo (when taken) 
ſhou'd be deliver'd into the Hands of our Imperial 
Majeſty, and certain Hollanders ro be allotted in 
the Jaid Places for our Service, Tis upon this 

ccount that we” ſont ann Auxiliaries to aſſiſ# cur 
hid belov'd Hollanders 1 in ihe taking of Co- 
lumbo ; 2 being taken, ſince they are be- 
come forget ful of their Promiſe, and do continue 
to do jo to this Dey, Your Excellency is left at 
Jour own Liberty to do what you think fit, till 
Notice of this Proceeding can be given to the 


But I would have you remember, that ſuch as 


time or other be ſenſible of the ill C onſequences — 
I am u ſenſ ble I have God on my ſide. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


72 Letters have been diſpatch? 4 from our Im- The 


herial Court: Mur Excellency has written to Dutch In- 
terpreter 


thing relating to our Service: Your Excellency King's 
L. . Y © may Court. 


The Preſent State o . 
may write ſuch frivolous Pretences to whom you 
pleaſe, but ought not to impoſe them on our Impe- 


rial Majeſty, it being in vain to alledge, that the 


Director General had receiv'd his Inſtructions from 
Batavia ; whereas he brought his full Power along 
with him out of Holland : Such Siniſter Dealings 
as they, create no ſmall Fealouſ), ſo I can't ſee 
with what Face you can expect any further Cre- 


dit from us; I bawe taken Care to have this 


tranſlajed into Dutch, that you may have no 

Rea ſon to plead Ignorance. George Bloem ſhall 

ſtay here till I receive your Anſwer, when I in- 

tend to ſend him back with a Letter, 0 

pretence The Pretence the Dutch made for not de- 
of the livering up Columbo to the King was, That 
Dutch for General Hulſt, with whom that Agreement 
not reſto- Wag made, (and who was kill'd in the Siege) 


enki | | 
> ky had not a ſufficient Authority to make ſuch 


expreſs Order from the States General, be- 
fore they could deliver it to the King, and 


this was their conſtant Practice in the Indies; 


they would permit their Generals and Am- 
baſſadors to thoſe Princes to ſtipulate any 


Thing, in order to bring them into their 


| Meaſures, and when their Ends were ac- 


compliſh'd, pretend that their Commanders 


had not full Powers to treat, and by this 
 Artifice, getting thoſe Princes to unite their 
Forces with them, and let them into the 
Poſſeſſion of their ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes, they 
at length became Maſters of them and of 
their Country, To proceed, George Bloem, 
the Dutch Interpreter at the King's Court, 
being ſenſible he ſhould be made a Sacrifice 
upon his Countrymen's breaking their Arti- 
cles, found Means to make his Eſcape to the 
Dutch Camp, after which, the Hollanders had 
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an Agreement; and that they muſt have an 
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ſo little Regard to their Treaties with the 
King of Ceylone, that they fell upon his 


Troops, plunder'd his Baggage, and com- 
pell'd him to retire tothe Mountains ; theſe 
creacherous Practices and notorious Breach 


of Faith in the Hollanders, juſtly made that 
Prince their avow'd Enemy ; ; he thereupon 


made Peace with the Portugueſe, invited them 
into his Service, and frequently ſallied out 


of the Woods and cut off the Cinamon Ga- 


therers, and diſtreſs'd them to that degree, 


that they found themſelves under a Neceſſity 


of courting his Friendſhip again; accordingly 
they ſent him Rich Preſents, with a Multi- 


| tude of Excuſes for their paſs'd Conduct. 
They ſent alſo ſeveral Ambaſſadors to him, 


who were ſometimes guilty of the moſt ab- 
je&t Flatteries; and at other times would 
make uſe of Threats: but he was not to 


be mov'd by either; but detained moſt of 
their Ambaſladors Priſoners, and would have 


no Correſpondence wich ſo Faithleſs a Ge- 


neration, whom he obſerved never regar- 


ded any Treaties longer than their Inte- 
reſt compell'd them. 


The ficſt Ambaſſador the Dutch ſent to 
the King of Ceylone after this Rupture, hav- 


ing been detain'd many Years, enter'd into 
the Service of this Prince, and had a con- 


ſid erable Poſt conferr'd on him; but this be- 

ing only with an Intention to betray his 
Councils, as appear'd by a Letter the King 
intercepted, which was ſent him from ho 
Dutch; wherein they thank'd him for diſco- 


vering an Enterprize the King was about 


to undertake againſt ſome of their Settle- 


ments, the King immediately order'd him 


| to be put to Death. Bur the King of Cey- 
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260 The Preſent State of 
lone does not only detain the Ambaſſadors 
which are ſent him, but all Europeans what- 
ever which fall into his Hands, and has 
form'd ſeveral] Companies of Soldiers ont 
No Ente. Of them. One Reaſon of this may be, that 
pan;fuf- his greateſt Safety lies in the Defiles and 
fer'd to Paſſes of the Mountains, which would be 
Re he diſcover'd to his Enemies if he ſuffer'd the 
Country. Europeans tO return: And another may be che 
le that he makes of them, by inſtructing 
his People in Military Diſcipline; and im- 
proving them in feveral Mechanick Arts. 
The The French obſerving what great Advan— 
French at- tages the Dutch made of the Cinamon Trade, 
tempt to and finding there was no good underſtanding 
ſerie in between che King of Ceyline and them; fitted 
Ceylone. | 3 . 8 
out a Fleet of fourteen Sail of large Ships, 
under the Command of Captain de la Hay, 
on Board of which they ſent an Ambaſſador 
to ſettle a Treaty of Commerce between the 
two Nations, and about the Year 1673, the 
Fleet arrived at the Port of Cottiar or Trin- 
quemale, on the North-Eaſt part of the Iſland; 
from hence three Gentlemen were diſpatch'd 
to the King to give him Notice of their Ar- 
rival, they were ſplendidly entertain'd at 
Court, and every one of them preſented 
with a Gold Chain, a Sword inlaid with Sil- 
ver, and a Guy, and were ſuffer'd to return 
to the Fleet, and give an Account of their 
Reception; whereupon the Ambaſſador and 
| ſix other Gentlemen went up to the Court 
with a Deſign to reſide there till the Fleet 
return'd from the Continent of India, whither 
it was alſo bound. The King did not only 
{ſend great Quantities of Proviſion down. to 
the Fleet, to enable them to purſue their 
Voyage, but aſſiſted the French in building 
* | 2 
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a Fort in the Bay of Cottiar, thinking he had 
now met with a Eurczean Ally that wou'd be 
a Match ſor the ungrateful Dutch, The 
French having erected their Fort, and Garri- 
ſon'd ic partly wich Europeans and partly with 
the Natives whom the King ſent them, ſet 
Sail ior the Coaſt of Cormandel, promiſing to 
return in a ſhort time, but whether they were 
deſtroy'd by the Dutch, as was generally 


thought, or by Storms or other Accidents, is 


uncertain ; but they never returned again to 
Ceylone, as Captain Knox aſſures us, who was 
then and long after in the Iſland, and the 


Dutch ſoon poſſeſs'd themſelves of the Fort 


of Cottiar, 5 | | 
Hut to give ſome Account of the Tranſ- 
ations between the French Ambaſſador and 


that Prince: The Ambaſſador looking upon - 


himſelf as the Repreſentative of his great 
Maſter Lewis XIV. and expecting to be treat- 
ed with the ſame Honours Ambaſſadors are 


in Europe, committed fo many Errors that he 


perfectly defeated the Deſign of his Embaily, 
and of Friends made them his Enemies, and 
his Nation as much hated as the Datch them- 


ſelves. And firſt, he rode up from Cottiar on 


Horſeback, which it feems is a Privilege the 
King never allows any Man ; when he came 
within ſome few Miles of the Court, Orders 
met him to remain where he was till a Houſe 


was prepared in the City for his Entertain- 


ment; ſometime after, Notice was given that 


it was ready, and ſeveral Noblemen were 


ſent ro aſſiſt in bringing the Preſent that was 
intended for the King, and to attend the 


Ambaſſador to his Houſe : Whereupon he 


entred the City on Horſeback, which the 
Noblemen endeavour to diſſuade him from, 
alluring 
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The Preſent State of 


aſſuring him that this was never allow'd to 


any Perſon ; however he did not regard 'em, 


but rode on by the Palace Gate, which gave 
his Majefty great Offence, it being look'd 


on as the higheſt Inſult on an Eaſtern Prince, 
to paſs by the Gates of his Palace without 
exprefling a moſt profound Reverence on 


ſuch an Occaſion : however, no Notice was 
taken of the Matter at that time, but the 


Ambaſſador went forwards to his Houſe 


without Interruption, and was nobly enter- 
tain'd with Proviſions ſent him from the 


King's Palace three times a Day. 

The time being appointed for his Audi— 
ence, ſeveral of the Nobility and great Offi- 
cers came to wait on him to Court in the 


Evening, whither he went by. Torch- 


light: He waited it ſeems near two Hours 
in the Palace wichout being admitted to the 


King's Preſence, which he took as ſuch an 
Affront, that he reſolv'd to return to his 


Houſe and not wait any longer for his 


Majeſty's coming out, notwithſtanding all 


the Repreſentations which were made by 


the King's Officers to the contrary ; where- 


upon ſome Elephants were placed at the 


Gates to prevent him, but he laid his Hand | 


on his Sword, and let them know he was 
determin'd to make his way by them ; the 
Elephants thereupon were removed, and he 
was ſuffer'd to return to his Houſe. The King 
no ſooner heard of this, but he order'd the 


Ambaſſador and all his Retinue to be laid 


in Irons and ſeverely beacen ; and tho' he 
ſoon after order'd the reſt to be releaſed, 


the Ambaſſador himſelf remain'd in Chains 
ſix Months. They were afterwards ſuffer'd 
to live every one in his own Houſe, and 

3 took 
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took up ſome one Employment and ſome a- 


nother; but whether they were ever releaſed 
from their Captivity, I cou'd never learn ; 


but our Country-Man Mr, Knox, who was 
there at the ſame time, having been detain'd 
Priſoner twenty Yearsand upwards, and made 


his Eſcape at laſt through infinite Difficul- 


ties, T aſſure my ſelf, a ſhort Account of 


that Gentleman's being taken Priſoner, and 
his way of living in the Country can't be 
unacceptable, eſpecially ſince it will very 
much conduce to our better underſtanding 
the Country, and the Manners and Cuſtoms 


of that People. N | 8 
The Anne Galley in the Service of the An Ac- 
Eaſt-India Company, Captain Robert Knox count of 


Commander, ſailed from the Downs in Fon __ 
7 

: : remain'd 

having traded from Port to Port until the priſoners 


twenty eighth of November 1659, there hap- in Ceylone 
pen'd a Storm while they were in the Road 20 Lears. 


nuary 1657, to the Coaſt of Cormandel, where 


of Maſulapatan, which ſo diſabled the Ship, 
that ſhe was forc'd to go over to the Bay of Cor- 
tiar or Trinquemale on the Coaft of Ceylone in 


. order to refit. At their firſt coming into the 
Bay they were very cautious how they went 


on Shore, being under ſome Apprehenſion 


of the Inhabitants, but having gone back» 


wards and forwards for about twenty Days, 


and receiving no Diſturbance from the Na- 


tives, who brought them Proviſions for their 
Money, and told them they were welcome 
into their Country, they look'd upon them- 
ſelves to be in perfect Security amongſt them. 

The King receiving Advice that an Engliſn 


Ship was in the Bay, ſent down one of his 


Diſſauuva's or Generals with a Preſent to the 


Captain, and Offers of ſupplying him with 


ſuch 
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ſuch Proviſions as he wanted; but having 
deccy'd the Captain with his $ Son and fifteen 
or ſixteen more of his Men a-ſhore, they were 


all made Priſoners, and the Captain requir'd 
to order his Ship to come up the River ; bur 


the Captain on the contrary, being permitted 
to ſend two Men on Board, order'd the 


Chief Mate to take care of the Ship and ſtand 
upon his Defence, but excus'd himſelf to the 
Diſſauwa that the Ship's Crew wou'd not obe ey 
his Orders; whereupon the Diſſauva deſir'd 

he weu'd ſend his Son (the Author of this 
Relation) which the Captain did, but with 


Orders that the Chief Mate ſhou'd take Charge 


of the Ship and return to the Coaſt of Cor- 


mandel, and leave them to ſhiit for themſelves; 


but requir'd his Son to return to him again 
and not leave him in that wretched Condi- 
tion ; which his dutiful Son obey'd, tho? the 


beſt he could expect was A miſcrable Capti- 


vity in an unknown Country,. Theſe Parti- 
culars the Reader will agree deſerve to be re- 


— 29 for where ſhall we find ſo brave and 


faithful a Servant as the Captain approv'd 


himſelf to be to his Maſters the Eaft-India 
Company ? or where ſo dutiful a Son, who 


choſe to re nain a Priſoner, rather than aban- 
don Dis F ather in D iitre 5 2 - 


After ſome : ime the Captain 2nd his Sail- 


ors were comvèy'd up into the Mountains of 
Conde Uda, and there every one Quarter'd in 
a different VII lage; except the Captain and 
his Son, who were fuffer'd toremain together; 
and the People of the Place brought them 


ready dreſs'd Rice and Herbs, and one Diſn 


of Fleſh, Fiſh or Eggs, bu: of the laſt Diſh 
very ſparingly, being only deſign'd to give 


a Reliſh to the reſt, They | had their ts 
allo 


„ ” Y a 1 VEGF 


alſo of the Houſes in the Village, but being 


generally low and dark; the Captain choſe 


a kind of Caravanſera which was open to 
the Air on the Sides, and there they gave 
him a Cott or Couch to lie on with a Mat 
upon it, being a particular mark of Reſpect, 
and his Son had a Mat to lie upon the Ground, 


as their common People uſually do. The 


Town where they were Quarter'd in, prov'd 
very unhealthful ; the People in general fal- 
ing ſick of an Ague and Fever, inſomuch 
that there were ſcarce any to make Proviſion 
for the Priſoners, and at length both the 
Captain and his Son fell ſick of the ſame 


Diſtemper, and tho' the old Gentleman ſoon 


got rid of his Ague, he fell into a deep Me- 


lancholy, and dy'd of pure Grief within the 


compaſs of a Year or thereabouts, and his 
Son wrapping him up in his Cloaths and the 
Mat he lay on, buried him by a Wood-ſide 
near the Village call'd Bozder-coos at, in the 
Province of Hotcourly, being about the Mid- 
dle of the Iſland of Ceylone. 

The King hearing of the Captain's Death, 
ſent to enquire into the Occaſion of it, and 
imagining it might proceed from his want of 
good Proviſion, gave ſtrict Orders for the 
taking better care of the Son; whereupon 
he found his Entertainment much better chan 
SO. | | 

The reſt of the Captain's Crew, who 
were Quarter'd in diftia&t Villages, eat 
in the ſeveral Houſes of the Village where 
they were Quarter'd by turns, where any one 


din'd there he ſupp'd and lay that Night up- 


on a Mat, as the reſt of the Family did, and 
the next Day remov'd to another Houle, as 
is uſual when the King commits a Priſoner 
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to the Care of any Village: They were af. 


The Preſent State of 


ter ſome Time allow'd greater. Liberties, 
and ſuffer'd to go from Village to Village 
and viſit their Companions without Re- 


ſtraint; for they were at that Diſtance from 


the Coaſt, and the Paſſes in the Woods ſo 


ſtrictly guarded, that it was almoſt impofli- 
ble to make their Eſcape : But finding that 


the Inhabitants had Orders to make good 


Proviſion for them till the King ſhould ſend 


for them to Court, they begun to look 


upon themſelves as ſuperior to their Land- 


lords, and would hector and domineer, and 
ſometimes throw the Pots of Rice at their 
Heads, when their Proviſion did not pleaſe 
them; and their Cloaths being almoſt worn 


out, they compell'd the People to let them 
have their Rice undreſs'd, half of which 
was enough for their Food, and the reſt they 


uſually fold towards cloathing themſelves 
again: Thus they liv'd ſeveral Years, till they 


learn'd the way of knitting Caps, which 


usd to make them a lictle ready Money ; 
and finding themſelves under the King's Pro- 


tection, they would complain to the Ma- 
_ giftrate if they met with any ill Ulage, 
and never failed to have their Grievances 


redreſs'd. They were permitted at length 
every one to have 2 Houle to himſelf, where 
they had Hogs, and Goats, and Poultry a- 
bout them; and ſome of them follow'd 
Trades, or diſtill'd Arrack, while others were 


_ employ d in Husbandry, till at length they 


were ſent for up to Court, where they found 
ſeveral more of their Countrymen. For a- 


bout two Years before Captain Knox and 


his Company were made Priſoners, Thir- 
teen other Eugliſh Men belonging to the 
| 5% Ship 
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Ship call'd the Perſia Merchant, were caſt 


-- 


away upon this Iſland ; theſe were all brought _ 
up to the City of Candi, where the Ring 


kept them ſeveral Years, allowing them 
borh Cloaths and Victuals: Two young 


Fellows of them, vix. Hugh Smart and Henry | 


Man, the King took ſuch a Fancy to, that 


he preferr'd them to great Employments 


in his Court, and frequently convers'd with 
them familiarly concerning the Manner and 


1] Cuſtoms of the People of England, and the 


| Grandeur of the State, it being the time of 


the Grand Rebellion, and was particularly 


pleas'd. to hear, that the Engliſh had beaten 
the Datch at Sea, But Smart, it ſeems, hav- 
ing had ſome Converſation with the Dutch 
Ambaſſador, the King conceiv'd ſuch a Jea- 
louſy of him, that he baniſh'd him to a Vil- 
lage in the Mountains, where he afterwards 
dy'd. The other, Henry Man, for receiving 
a Letter from a Portugueſe, which he did not 


communicate to the King, was torn in Pieces 


by Elephants, as well as che Perſon who ſenc 


it ; ſo extremely Jealous was that Prince leaſt 


his Country and Forces ſhould be diſco- 
ver'd to Foreigners, that all Manner of Cor- 
reſpondence, by Letters or otherwiſe, was 
prohibited under the ſevereſt Pains. 


In the Year 1664, Sir Edward Winter, G0 They are 


vernor of Fort St. George, 
the King to procure the Releaſe of the Eu- 


ſent a Letter to all te- 
claim'd 


glifh Captives, which was promis'd, but ne-. % 


ver comply d with; on the contrary, the 
King us d all Means to induce them to en- 


ter into his Service; but the terrible Misfor- 


tunes their Country men, Smart and Man had 
met with, diſcourag'd them ſrom accepting 
the Propoſal. In the mean time there hap- 
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I)! be Preſent Sate of 
f pen'd a Rebellion at Candi; the King's Pa- 
lace was attack'd, and himſelf obliged to fly 


to the Mountains; whereupon the Engliſh loſt 


their uſual Allowance, and for two or three 


Months were in a ftarving Condition, 
till the King had reduc'd the Rebels and 


was ſettled on his Throne again, when 


he ſent them all to the Country Villages 


again, where they fell to managing their 
ſeveral Trades and Husbandry as before, and 


moſt of them married and had Children, 
only Mr. Knox and another liv'd together 


in one Houſe, reſolving to remain Batch- 
elors, till they ſhould find an Opportunity 
to make their Eſcape. Mr. Knox purchas'd 
a piece of Ground for five Dollars well 


planted with Fruit Trees, ſome Land be- 


longing to it to ſow Corn upon, and here he 


built him a more commodious Houſe than 


he had before ; and now the People look'd 


upon them to be ſo weil ſettled in the Coun- 


try, that they were ſuffer'd to travel whither 
they pleaſed without Suſpicion ; but Mr. 
Knox ſays, the want of a Wife rendring him 
incapable of managing the Farming Affair, 
the Women having the greateſt ſhare in that, 
he ſet up a kind of a Uſurious Employment 
of lending out Corn, to receive at the Rate 
of Fifty per Cent. the following Harveſt, as 
was Cuſtomary in that Country; but he that 


follows this Trade, he obſerves, runs a great 


Hazard of loſing his Money, or being kept 
out of it a conſiderable time; for if he be 
not upon the Spot when the Debtor's Field is 


ripe, and make his Claim in due time, the 
other Creditors frequently come and take all, 


and the Borrower has no Corn left to carry 
Home: But if any one goes without his = 
| : he 
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the Iſland of CE YLOX EK. 
he has Cent. per Cent. the next Lear for what 


is in arrear; but the Intereſt never runs 
higher tho' the Creditor is kept Seven Years 


out of his Goods. After this, Mr. Knox and 


his Comrade took up à kind of Pedling 
Trade, buying Goods in one Part of the Coun- 


try and carry ing them to another, by which 


Means they hop'd, in Time, to diſcover the 


Way to the Sea Coaſt and make their Eſcape; 


but it was however ſeveral Vears before they 
could effect it: Upon Enquiry, finding that 


the Paſſes towards the North were leaſt guard- 
ed, they furniſh'd themſelves with a little 


Cargo of what they underſtood was moſt 
wanted in that Part of the Country, vix. 
Tobacco, Pepper, Garlick, Combs, Cutlers 
Ware, Cc. but there being no Highways, 


only little, winding, Intricate Paths through 


the Woods, they met with abundance of 


Difficulty ; however, they got almoſt to 


the utmoſt Limits of the King's Country; 
but their Stock being all diſpos'd of, and 


having now no further Pretence for ram- 


bling, they were compell'd to return back 
to their Companions. Nine or Ten times 


they went into this Country afterwards 
with Goods, but could not find an Oppor- 


tunity to get clear off; and there being ve- 


ry little Water thereabouts, and that which 
there was very bad, they uſually fell dan- 
gerouſly ſick upon their Return, At length 


they were taught to take a Leaf of Bang (an 
intoxicating Herb much us'd by the Indi- 


ans) and having dry'd the Leaf and pow- 
der'd it, and mix'd it with ſome Jaggory, 


or courſe Sugar, to infuſe it into the Water, 
which prevented all the ill Effects of it, 


as probably the mixing Brandy or Spirits 
: 5 with 
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The Preſent State 


with it would have done. Three or four 


Years they were prevented paſſing through 
the Country by a great Drought, which oc- 


caſion'd ſuch a Famine that there was no 

poſlibility for a Traveller co ſubſiſt. . 
However, after many fruitleſs Attemps to 

return to their Native Country, they at 


length ſucceeded, directing their March to 
Annurodgburro, a Town that ſtands fartheſt to 


the North of any of the King of Candi's Do- 
minions, and adjoining to the Country of 


Wanees, inhabited by the Malabars, Near 
Annurodgburro they met with a River, which 


they reſolved to keep along the ſide of till 


they came to Sea, and the River being dry 
in many Places they travell'd along the 
Channel it ſelf ; this happen'd to be the Ri- 
ver Molwat, which falls into the Ocean on 
the North-Weſt part of Ceylone, not far from 


the Iſland and Port of Manar, which is in 


in the Night they ſaw a wild Elephant com- 


Poſſeſſion of the Dutch. As they travelled 


ing towards them, whereupon they ſtopp'd 
and made a Fire and fart about it till Morn- 


ing, and the Monſter did not advance or at- 


tempt to hurt them; and I believe! it is very 
ſeldom they hurt any People unleſs they are 
attack'd ; for Mr. Knox tells us there were a 
great many of them in the Country he tra- 


vell'd through, and that it was eaſy to diſ- 


cover where they were by their breaking and 


ſnapping the Boughs and young Trees, on 
which they feed. They alſo met with Bears, 


to travel in theſe Countries, We may ob- 


wild Boars, and Buffaloes, but they all run 
away as ſoon as they ſaw them ; and indeed 


were theſe wild Beaſts as ready to fall upon 


People as ſome relate, it wou'd be impoſſible 


ſerve 


A”, pad mus dS K 


the Iſland of CEYLONE. 
ſerve alſo, that there. is not that Danger from 


Serpents and Scorpions as is generally ap- 
prehended, for in all the twenty Years that 


Mr. Knox was travelling about this Iſland, he 


does not tell us he was once in danger of 
being bitten or ſtung by them ; nor did they 


receive any Damage from the Allegators or 


Crocadiles, of which he aſſures us there are 
great Numbers in this River; he ſays indeed, 
that they uſually made Fires round them in 
the Night, to ſecure them from wild Beaſts ; 
but I find a Tyger, notwithſtanding this 
Caution, came and ſtole away a Piece of 
Fleſh they had provided for themſelves, with- 
out doing the Company any hurt; ſo that it 


ſeems to be rather a want of Inclination in 


the Brute, than their Fires, which preſerv'd 
them. There are Inſtances however, I don'c 
doubt, where Tygers have prey'd upon Men, 
but they are not very frequent, when they 


can fatisſy their Hunger otherwiſe. But to 
proceed, our Travellers having paſs'd the 


Malabars Country, came at length to the 
Fort of Areppa belonging to the Dutch, who 
ſent them to the Iſland of Manar where they 
were kindly. received, and afterwards gave 
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them their Paſſage to Columbo, where the 


Dutch Governor was very inquiſitive concern- 
ing the Forces and Policy of the King of 
Candi ; in which Mr. Knox having given him 
all the Satisfaction he cou'd, they were ſent 


to Battavia, and there met with a Fleet ſail- 
ing for England, on Board of which they em- 


barqu'd and came ſafe again to their Native 
Country. | 
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Treats of the Prince's Court, his Forces and Re. 


venues, Laws and Puniſhments, Coin, Weights 
and Meaſures, , 


HE King of Ceylone's Palace, where 
1 he uſually reſides, is contriv'd more for 


Security than Show, being in the moſt re- 
_ tir d and inacceſſible part of the Mountains, 
near the Town of Digligyneur ; the Buildings 


are not contiguous, but within the compaſs of 


the Walls are ſeveral diſtinct Houſes or A- 


partments ſo contrivd, that it is never 
known in which of them he lies, His great 


Officers and Generals themſelves guard the 
Inner-Courts, and have their fix'd Stations 


every Night where they muſt remain, not 


being allow'd to hold any Converſation with 


one another, and their Troops lie without 


the Walls. The Guards next his Perſon are 
compos'd of Negroes or Coffres, in whom he 


Places a greater Confidence than in his own 
People, and he ſends out Parties at uncertain 


times every Night, to fee if the Officers and 
_ Centinels without are Vigilance in their re- 


ſpective Poſts. | 


He is attended chiefly by beautiful Boys, 


whom his Diſſauva or Governors take up in 
their ſeveral Provinces and ſend to Court, 
as they do young Giris, who ſerve him for 


Concubines or to dreſs the Meat for his Ta- 


ble; and Mr. Knox tells us, when he was in 
the Country, he ſent for all the handſome 
Portugueſe Women, whether married or * 
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ried that cou'd be met with, without diſtin- 
ion, and having made choice of ſuch as he 
{aw fit, ſent back the reſt, or plac'd chem in 
certain Villages to be kept there till they 
were call'd for. 

When he goes abroad his Guards are very 


numerous, and among others he has a Com- 


pany of Portugueſe,, and another of Dutch, 
under the Command of Officers of the re- 
ſpective Nations, he is preceded alſo by 


Drums, Trumpets, and other Wind Muſick, 


with the ſinging Women, and has his Ele- 


phants, led Horſes, and Huneſmen with 
their Hawks, Cc. in his Train; and all this 
Company aſſembled often by his Majeſty's 
Order at the Gates of his Palace in Expecta- 


tion of his going out, when he has no ſuch 
Deſign, which ſeems to proceed from that 
abundant Care theſe Princes have of their 
When he eats it is by himſelf, ſit- 
ting on a Stool with a little Table before 
him cover'd with white Calicoe. Thereare 
twenty or thirty Diſhes brought into the 
Room by Perſons with Mufflers before their 


Mouths, and the King having a deep Gold 


Plate with a Plantan Leaf laid at the Bottom 
of it, calls for what he likes, which is 
brought him alſo by a Perſon muffled, that 
he may not breath upon the Meat. 


When his Subjects come into his Preſence 


they fall three times upon their Faces, and 


then do not ſtand but ſit upon their Legs be- 
fore him, and addreſs him in terms little in- 


ſerior to thoſe they uſe in divine Worſhip. 
One of their uſual Expreflions is May your 
Majeſty be a God, ſtiling themſelves at the 
ſame time the Limb of a Dog, or ſome de- 


Ipicable Animal not worthy to approach 


Nn him; 
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The Preſent State of - 
him; and when they go out of his Prefence 
they creep backwards till they are out of 
ſight. His Courtiers while they are in wait- 
ing, are not permitted to come near their 
Wives or any other Women, nor will he fo 
much as ſuffer their Wives co remain in the 
City, inſomuch that if they are taken with 
a Woman while they are in his Service, it is 
Capital. 

This Prince manages moſt of his Affairs by 


two great Miniſters, ſtiled Adigars, to whom 


the Subject may appeal from inferior Judges 
or Governors. Next to the Adigars are the 
Diſ/auva's, or Governors of Provinces, in 


_ whomis lodg' d the Civil as well as Military 


T he 
King's 
Preroga- 
tive, 


Power; theſe are oblig'd to reſide at Court 
and manage their reſpective Governments by 
a Deputy, call'd the Courlividani, who has 
ſeveral inferior Officers under him ; but 
there are ſome Towns and Villages in every 
Province exempt from the Juriſdiction of the 
Governor, as the King's Demeſne Lands and 
the Poſſeſſions of the P wh 

The King is Abſolute, being reſtrain'd by 
no Laws or Cuſtoms from doing whatever 
he ſees fit. The Lands are all holden of him 
by one Tenure or other, ſome to ſerve him 
in his Wars, others by their Labours, and the 


reft yield certain Quantities of their Manu- 
factures, Grain, Cattle, or Fruits, There 


are many Villages where the King reſerves 


the whole Product of the Soil to himſelf, al- 


lowing the Husbandmen a bare Subſiſtance, 


and theſe Towns are frequently beftow'd up- 


on his Courtiers or Officers, who enjoy em 
as long as they retain their Poſts. The reſt 
of che Lands are Hereditary, and * 

| rom 
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from Father to Son, ſubject only to the like 
Tenures their Anceſtors held them by. 


Three times a Year the People bring. Revenues 


up their Rents to Court, and every New- 
Year's-Day, all that have any Poſts or Oth- 
ces in the Government make Preſents to their 
Prince, conſiſting of Gold, precious Stones, 
Plate, Arms, or Calicoe Cloth, and ſome 
of them bring Money, but of this there is 
very little in the Country. The great Men 
endeavour to procure ſome valuable Jewel, 
or other Rarity to preſent his Majeſty, as 
the ſureſt Way to their Advancement, or at 
leaſt to ſecure what they are already poſſels d 
of. Beſides theſe annual Rents and Preſents, 
the King ſends for whatever he pleaſes from | 
any of his Subjects; and if his Officers are 
pleaſed to appropriate any Fruit Trees or 
other Product of the Ground to the King's 
Uſe, the Proprietor dares not touch them; 
ſo that in effect, he commands the Revenues 
and Produce of all the Lands i in his Domini- 
ons, Whenever the Exigencies of the Go- 
vernment induce him to call for chem. 
As to his Forces, he has no ſtanding Troops Forces. 
beſides his Coffre-Guards and ſome few EA. 
ropeans, The common Soldiers who hold their 
Lands by a Military Tenure, mount the 
Guard by turns, and are as numerous in pro- 
portion to the Bigneſs of the Iſland as our 
Militia, and the Diſſzuva's and Generals are 
always upon Duty either in the Field or a- 
bont his Palace. This Militia is divided in- 
to Regiments or Bodies of about a Thouſand 
Men each, under the Command of a Mi- 
eral or Colonel, and are all Foot, there be- 
ing no Horſe in the Iſland but what are im- 
A nither, The King ſeldom truſts any one 
 Nn2 Ge-. 
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General with.the Command 
Army, but they act in ſeparate Bodies, which 
has ſometimes prov'd of great Diſadvantage 


The Preſet! State | * 


of the whole 


to his Affairs in his Wars againſt the Dutch ; 
but he chooſes this as the leſſer Evil, ap- 
prehending that if any one Man ſhou' d be 
entruſted with the Command, he might ſet 
up for himſelf. 

The Arms of the Soldiers are broad Swords, 
Pikes, Muskets, or Bows and Arrows; and 
they have ſome Artillery, little Field- pieces 
ſo light that three or four Men will carry 
them on their Shoulders. Their Tents are 
made of Tallipot Leaves, which they ſet up 
with Tent Poles, in much the ſame Manner 
our common Soldiers Tents are. They have 
no Carriages for their Proviſions or Baggage, 
but every one carries his own, and when 
their Proviſions are ſpent, they are permit- 
red to go home for more; ſo that after the 
firſt Month they have been in the Field, the 
Army is generally diſpersd all over the 
Country to provide themſelves Food ; but 


the many Dutch and Portugueſe and other Eu- 


ropeans that are in this Prince's Service, have 
of late, tis ſaid, taught them better Diſci- 
pline. 

It is not eaſy to bring them to a general 
Engagement, unleſs they have an apparent 
Advantage. They uſually retire when the 
Dutch invade any part of their Country, till 
they have drawn them into the Defiles and 
difficult Paſſes of the Mountains, and here 
they often ſurprize the Hollanders, and cut 
them off when they think there is no Enemy 
near them. When they have made a Diſ- 
charge, they think it no Diſgrace to run up 


into the Rocks and Woods, where tis im- 
Ps lc 


the Illand of CE Yo NE 


poſſible for any European to follow them, and 


wait another Opportunity till they find their 


Enemy again entangled in the Woods, when 
they never fail to renew the Charge; and 


this kind of War they have carryed on with 
the Hollanders for forty or fifty Years paſt, 
coming down and ſurprizing their People 
when they are buſy in peeling the Cinamon, 
and then retiring to their Mountains, where 
the Dutch ſeldom find their Account in fol- 


lowing them. On the other Hand, the Dutch 
having poſſeſs'd themſelves of the Sea-ports, 


have depriv'd the Natives of all their Trade, 


and rendered them a poor miſerable People. 
As for Fortifications they have none but ſuch 


as are natural, unleſs we may eſteem their 


Thorny Gates ſuch, which they place upon 
all the Roads and Avenues to their Country. 


Thoſe Gates are made of a Tree whoſe 


Branches are ſet with Thorns as long and 


thick as a 'Tenpenny- Nail, and almoſt as 
hard ; they are not made to ſhut as ours do, 


but to lift up as a Shop Window, and are 


ſuddenly let fall when they are cloſe purſued, 


being of the ſame Uſe as a Portcullis, for 


here they will make a ſtand and fire through 
them as well as from the Thickets on the 
Right and Left, ſo that the Shot and Arrows 
ſometimes fly as thick as Hail when there is 


not an Enemy to be ſeen, and ſuch Fights 


as theſe the Europeans are ſometimes engaged 
in with the Indians on the Continent. 


As to the Laws of the Country, it has been 


already obſerv'd, they have no other than 
the Prince's arbitrary Will; but he never 
ſuffers his Governors to inflict Capital Puniſh- 
ments on Offenders; this he reſerves always 


to himſelf, and tries Offenders iu a ſummary 
10 my A —_ 
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The Preſent State o 
way without any tedious Forms: Thoſe 
who are in his Opinion Guilty muſt ſuſter, 


let Proof be never ſo flight, It is enough 


for him to THINK a Man guilty to de- 
prive him both of Life and Eſtate, as has 
of late been the Practice of ſome Legiſla- 
tors in this Quarter of the World. His E- 
lephants are frequently his Executioners, 
breaking the Bones of the Offender, or 


cruſhing him to pieces, as they are directed: 


Others are impal'd, and ſome, whom he ſuf: 


pects of conſpiring againſt him, are tortur'd, 


and their Fleſh perhaps torn off with red hot 
Pincers, which probably the Dutch taught 


them; and not only the Criminal himſelf, 
but his Father and his whole Family are 


ſometimes put to Death, or ſent into Slavery, 


for his ſuppos'd Tranſgreſſion. For ſlight 
Offences the greateſt Officers are often 


laid in Irons, and afterwards reſtor'd to their 


Poſts again ; nor is it thought any Diſgrace 


to have undergone this Diſcipline : Howe- 
ver, the moſt uſual way of puniſhing theſe 
that are intended to be reſtor'd, is by Baniſh- 
ing them to ſome diſtant Village, where they 
remain confin'd till they are made ſenſible of 
their Faults; and ſometimes they are forgot- 
ten, and it proves an Impriſonment for Life. 
As to the Succeſſion of the Crown, it is 
Hereditary, where the Reigning Prince does 
not limit it in his Life time ; but he has the 
Power, it ſeems, of appointing any of his 
Children to ſucceed him, or of dividing his 


 Dominions amongſt them, if he ſees fit, as 


has been ſometimes practis'd in this Iſland. 
Coin they have but very little, as has 
been obſerv'd already; they uſually barter 
one Commodity for another. The Portu- 

| gueſe, 
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gueſe, when they were eftabliſh'd here, coin'd | 
lome Silver which the Cinglaſſes call Tangum 


Maſſa, about the Value of Nine Pence, 


which are ſtill current all over the Coun- 


try. There is another which the Common 


People make themſelves in the Shape of a 


Fiſh Hook, of finer Silver than Dollars 
and a third which the King Coins, being 
little thin Pieces, Seventy Five of them 
make a Piece of Eight, or Spaniſh. Dollar ; 


and theſe it is Capital for any Perſon to 


Coin or Counterfeit. | 


Their ſmalleſt Weight is a Collonda, ſix weights 
of which weigh a Piece of Eight, and Twenty and Mea- 
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Colonda's make a Pollam, which is another ſures. 


5 Weight. The uſual Meaſure for Cloth is 
the Cubit, the leaſt Corn Meaſure is the 


Potta, which is as much as a Man can hold 
heap'd in his Hand; and four Potta's is 2 
Meaſure, call'd Bonder Nellia or the King's 
Meaſure : Four Meaſures make a Courney, 
and Ten Courneys a Pale, which is Forty 


Meaſures : Four Pale are an Ommounas, by 


which they uſually reckon their Stock of 
Grain. They do not puniſh People, tis ſaid, 
for making their Meaſures too ſmall, but 


too large; for Corn paſſing often inſtead of 


Money, their Uſurers make their Meaſures 
as large as they can, that they may receive 


the more of their Debtors when they are 


paid. 
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Religion. F H E Cinglaſſes worſhip one ſupreme. 


The Preſent State of 
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CHAP. VI. 


Treats of their Religion, Temples, Idols, and. ; 


ſolemn Feſtivals. 


1 God, the Creator of Heaven and Earth; 
they fall down alſo before the Images of 
their Saints or Heroes, whom they ſuppoſe 


to have liv'd upon Earth, and are now be- 


come Angels or Miniſtring Spirits to the 
Great Creator : But the Principal of theſe 
Inferior Deities is their God Baddon, whom 
they believe came from Heaven to procure 


the Eternal Happineſs of Mankind, and aſ- 


cended to Heaven from the Top of that 


Mountain which the Portugueſe call Pico de 


Adam, leaving the Impreſſion of his Foot there 


jn the Rock, which is now become the Ob- 


je&t of their Worſhip. They pay Divine 
Honours alſo to the Sun, Moon, and other 
Planets, believing they have a mighty In- 
fluence on their Fortunes. And every Town 


and Place it ſeems hath its Tutelary Demon, 
whoſe Power is ſuppos'd to be exercis'd only 
over the People of the Place; beſides theſe, 


every particular Perſon almoſt has his Houſe- 


hold Gods, for whom they ere little Chap- 


pels in their Yards, placing Lamps and ſtrew- 
ing Flowers. before them, and offering Rice 
and other Food to theſe little Mediators, 


whom they addreſs every Morning at leaſt, 
believing that the Perſon whom this Image 


repreſents, has a Powerful Intereſt in the 


Court of Heaven, and every one makes 


Choice 


the Iſland of Cxvr ons. 

Choice of thoſe they moſt affect, or as ſome 
{ay of ſuch as they moſt dread ; for they be- 
lieve there are wicked Spirits whom God 
permits to afflict Mankind with Sickneſs and 
other Misfortunes, whoſe Anger therefore 
they endeavour to avert by Prayers and Sa- 
crifices. 

From what JI can ban there are neither 
Prieſts or Temples dedicated to the ſupreme 
God, but to the Inferior Deities only, of 
which there are Three Claſſes, and ſeveral 


Orders of Prieſts to officiate at their reſpe- 


five Altars. The If. are the Tirinanxes or 
Chief Priefts of the God Buddou, who live 
in his Vehars or Temples, to which great E- 
{ſtates in Lands, are appropriated ; theſe are 
always choſen out of the higheſt Caſt or 
'Tribe, and are ſuperior to all other Prieſts ; 
the Inferior Prieſts of the God Buddou, are 
call'd Gonni, whoſe Habit is the ſame with 
the Tirinanxes, namely, a Yellow Garment 


pleated like a Veſt from the Middle down- 


wards, and a piece of the ſame Cloth thrown 
over their left Shoulder ; both their Heads 
and Arms are bare and their Heads cloſe 
ſhaved, but they wear long Beards. They 


wrap alſo a large Yellow Saſh about their 


Loins, and carry a round Fan in their Hands 
faſtned to a Stick, to ſhade them from the 


Sul... 
The People bow down to the Ground to 


them in the ſame manner they do before 


their Images or their Prince, and whatever 
Houſe they viſic there is a Whice Cloth laid 
upon a Stool for them to ſit on, which is an 
Honour only ſhewn to the Blood Royal, and 
their Eſtates are exempted from Taxes. 
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\ The Preſent State of 

They are prohibited by their Conſticution 
to take up any ſccular Employment, being 
devoted lolely to the Service of their God. 
They are alſo debarr'd from having Wives, 
or any Commerce with Women; nor muſt 
they drink Wine, or eat more than one Meal 
a-Duy ; and altho' they will eat Fleſh (ex- 
cept Beet and ſome other: prohibited Meat) 
they will have ro hand in killing an Ani- 
mal, or even give their Conſent to it: 
They are permitted to quit their Order if 
they fee fir, which ſome of them do for Li- 
berty to marry, and this is done wirhout any 
other Ceremony than pulling off the Yel 
low Garment, throwing it into the River, 
and waſhing themſelves from Head to Foot, 
alter which they become perfect Laymen. 
Theſe Prieſts are frequently ſtil'd Sons of the 
God Buddu, and their Perſons look'd upon 
as ſacred ; Inſomuch, that the King would be 
deem'd an Infidel and Violator of their Re- 
ligion, if he ſhould preſume to call them to 
account ſor any Crimes whatever, tho' it 
were a Conſpiracy againſt his Life: But 1 
fi. d ore of their Kings did notwichſtanding, 
execute ſome of theſe Prieſts who were found 
in Arms againſt him. - 

The next Claſs of Prieſts are thoſe who 
attend the Alcars of other Saints and Heroes; 


eee e eee 


their Tempics are cali'd Dewals, to which 


Lands allo are eppropriated: Theſe Prieſts 
are taken alſo from among the Hondrew:, the 
Higheſt Caſt, and which I take to be only 
another Name for that which is call 'd the 
Bramin Caſt or Tribe upon the Continent ; 
thele are not Giitinguiſh'd by their Habit 
from the Layity, except that their Cloaths 
are always clean, and that they waſh them- 
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ſelves whenever they officiare: They are 


permitted to follow Husbandry and other 
Empgloyments, their Revenues falling very 
ſhort of choſe of the Prieſts of Buddou, and 


are not fufficient co maintain them without. 
Work : They attend che Service of cheir 'Tem- 


ples however, Morning and Evening, and 
oftner if their Revenue will enable them, 
When the People bring boild Rice and Fruits 
to the Door ot the Temple, which the Prieſt 
takes and preſents before the Idol; and af- 
ter it has ſtood ſome time the Prieſt brings 
it cut again, and the Muſick and ſinging 
Women, whoſe Buficeſs is to ling and play 
before their Idols, and the other Servants 
of the Temple, with the poor People who 


Attend there, eat it up; but to theſe Idols 


they never ſacrifice any Fleſh. | 
The Third Order of Prieſts are call'd 


| Faddeſes, and their Temples Covels, ro which 
' no Revenues are appropriated, but every 


one that pleaſes builds one of theſe Tem- 
ples, and is himſelf the Prieft without any 
Election or Conſecration; theſe ſeem to 
be the Prieſts of their Evil Genij, and there- 


fore when the People are fick they ſend 


for the Faddeſe, and dedicate a Cock to the 
Demon they imagine the Author of their 
Misfortune ; but the Cock is kept {till by 


the Owners till the Prieſt thinks fit to ſa- 
crifice him. Theſe Genij the People alſo 


apply to as Oracles, the Prieſt perſonates 


a Fury, and then the People look upon 


him to be inſpir'd, propoſe cheir Queſtions, 
and receive his Anſwers, as from [ntallibility 
it ſelf, 


Whatever they Sacrifice they never eat 


of themſelves, but it is uſually diſtributed 
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Ihe Preſent State of 


among the Servants of the Temple, the 
Muſick and ſinging Girls, and the Poor; and 
*tis a common thing, 'tis ſaid, to dedicate 
their Fruit Trees to ſome Demon to prevent 
their Fruit being ftolen, for then their Neigh- 
bourswill not touch them , imagining they ſhall. 
be ſeverely puniſh'd by the Demon to whom 


they are dedicated, nor muſt this devoted 
Fruit bz given away to any that ask it, and 


before — eat of it themſelves, ſome of the 
Fruit muſt be carried to the Temple. | 
They do not aſſemble together for divine 


Worſhip except at ſolemn Feſtivals, but every 


one goes to the Temple as his own Occa- 


ſions or Neceſſities prompt him. Wedneſdays 


and Saturdays indeed are the Daysthey choole 
to apply themſelves to their Deities, ex- 
pecting then they will be mon propitious to 
their Prayers. 
At the new Moon either in June or July 
Annually, a ſolemn Feſtival is perform'd, 
call's Perckar „Which laſts till the full Moon. 


At this time in their principal Cities, there 


are no leſs than forty or fifty Elephants mag- 
nificently accoutred and hung wich Braſs 


Bells, which march round the City and thro' 


the principal Streets. After theſe follow 
People dreſs'd up like Giants in Memory of 
a Race of Men of this kind, who formerly, 
they tell us, inhabited the Earth. Then 
come the Drums, Trumpets, and other 
Wind Muſick, dancing Men and Women 
who ſerve in their Temples, in ſeveral Com- 
panies ; and after theſe, two Priefts mounted 
on a ſtately Elephant cover'd with white 
Cloth and rich Trappings, one of theſe 
Prieſts carries on his Shoulders à painted 


Staff beautified with Silk Streamers and 


Strings. 


the Iſland of CEVYLON k. 
Strings of Flowers, and repreſents the Allout 


neur Dio, The God of Heaven and Earth, and 
the other Prieſt firs behind him, holding an 


Umbrella over his Head. On the Right and 


_ Lefta little behind come two other Elephants, 
on each of which are mounted two Prieſts 
of the inferior Deities, and after theſe fol- 
low the Servants of the Prieſts dreſs'd in all 
their Finery. Then come ſome hundreds of 
Women of the beſt Quality marching three 
a Breaſt, the Streets all the way adorn'd 
with Flags and Penons, the Branches of 
Coco-Nut-Trees, and lighted Lamps whe- 
ther it be Day or Night, and the Generals 


with their Troops, and the great Officers of 
State cloſe the Proceſſion, making the Whole 
Tour of the City twice, once in the Day- 


time and again inthe Night ; and this they 
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repeat every Day from the new to the full 


Moon. In the Intervals there is nothing 
but ſinging, dancing, and ſuch Sports as are 
ſuitable to great Feſtivals, none of the Peo- 
ple exerciſing their Trades or Employ ments 
during this Solemnity: But I ſhou'd have re- 
membred, that before the Proceſſion begins, 
all People make an Offering to the Prieſt. 
There is another Annual Feſtival celebra- 
ted on the full Moon in the Month of No- 
vember, at which time they plant long Poles 


before their Temples, which they hang full 


of Lights to a great height, as they do alſo 


before the King's Palace; ; this Feſtival lafts . 


but one Night. 

At the new and full Moon they offer Sa- 
crifices to their God Buddou of Rice and 
Fruits; and on their New. Years-Day in the 
Month of March they perform a. ſolemn 


Feſtival to him, not in his Temple, but 
either 
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E Preſent State of 


+ "Ms on the Mountain called Hemmolells, or 


elſe under a certain great Tree; and to one 
or the other of theſe, the whole Country look 


upon rhemlelves as under an indiſpenſible 


Obligation of going Annually wich their 


Wives and Children, u lels Sickneſs or ſome 


other Accident prevent them. 

This Mountain lies on the South of the 
Province Of Hammalella, or Adam's Peak 
abovemention'd, being che higheſt Ground 
in the whole Hand, where is the Print 


of the Buddou's Foot lefr, as they believe, 


when he aſcended into Heaven, which there. 


fore they Worſhip and ſet lighted Lamps 
all round it, and lay their Sacrifices on the 


. Top of the Rock, where the Impreſſion is 


 hew'd out 


as upon an Altar. The Sacrificzs are given 
to the Mahometan Faquirs, Or Mooriſh Mendi- 
cants, who come from the Continent at that 
time in expectation of them; this Privilege 
being granted them formerly by one of the. 
King's of Conde Uda. 

Tt he ſacred Tree abovemention'd, ſtands 
on the North part of the King! . Dominions 
at Annarodgborow, This Tree, it ſeems, has 


had the ſame Fortune as the Chapel of Lo- 


retto, to travel over Sea from one County to 
another, and at length planted it ſelf at An- 
narodgborom, under the Branches whereof the 
God Buddou uſed to repoſe himſelf, and a- 
bout this * are the Remains of Temples 

the Rocks with incredible La- 


bour, and ſuch as the preſent Generation 
imagine, could only be effected but by that 
Race of Giants they Annually commemo- 
rate. 
It is eſteem'd no ordinary piece of Dero- 
tion to procure Temples to be built to the 

Honour 
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Honour of the God Buddou and io offer Sa- 


crifices to him; Women of the beſt Quality 
will ſend out their Servants to beg the Con- 


tributions of the People towards this Sacri- 


fice, and others will carry his Image about 
for the tame Purpoſe, to whom the People 


are very liberal, and when they receive any 


thing, they ſay, Let the Bleſſing of the Gods and 
the Buddou go along with you; may your Corn 


ripen, your Cattle increaſe, and your Life be 


long, &C. - 
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Others out of their abundant Piety, will 


order a Temple or an Image to be made, and 


goa begging for Money to pay the Builder 
or Founder; before the Eyes of the Image, 
are made it is not accounted facred, but 
thrown aboutthe Workman's Shop as an ordi- 


nary piece of Metal, but when the Eyes are 


finiſh d the Idol is compleat, and it is re- 
moved from the Workman's Shop to the Cha- 


pel, where it is to ſtand with Muſick and 


dancing and Sacrifices. 


They have Idols of monſtrous Shapes and 
Figures here as well as upon the Continent, 
made of Silver, Braſs, or other Metals, and 


ſometimes of Clay, but thoſe in the Buddou's 
Temples are the Images of Men, ſicting 
croſs-legg'd in yellow Coats like his Priefts, 


repreſenting certain Holy Men, whom as 


Tradition goes, were Teachers of Virtue, 


or Benefactors to Mankind. 


There are a prodigious Number of Idol 


Temples of all kinds diſpers'd over the 
Country, ſome of them built of Hewn Stone, 


and of execcllent Workmanſhip, which 


muſt have ſtood for many Ages, the pre- 
| ſent Generation being perfectly ignorant 
of this kind of Architecture, Wr 
they 
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they know not how to repair their De- 


cays. There is one at Vintane 130 Foot in 
Circumference, and of a very great Height; 
the Form is Oval at the Bottom, and ariſes 


to a Point like a Pyramid, being gilded on 


the Top. The Structure of theſe Temples 
ſeems to be the ſame with the Pagoda's on 


the Indian Continent, and, like them, are ſup- 


pos'd to be built or Hewn out of Rocks by 
a Race of Gyants; but if I may be permit- 


ted to offer a Conjecture, I ſhould think 


they were built during the Reigns of ſome 
mighty Monarchs who once had all this 
Part of the World under their Dominion, and 
who hop'd to Eternize their own Memories, 
as well as advance the Honours of the 
Gods they worſhip'd, by Building or Work- 


Ing theſe Surprizing Structures; and this 


Opinion is ſupported by a univerſal Tradi- 
tion in every Country of the Indies, that 


they were once all Provinces of the Empire 


of China; and what renders that ſtill more 
probable, is the Building that prodigious 
Wall againſt the Tartars, of above Twelve 


Hundred Miles in Length, which ſtill re- 


mains entire; thoſe Emperors who could ef- 
fect ſo prodigious a Work, would make no 


Difficulty of Building the nobleſt Pagoda's 


we find in India without the Help of Gyants, 
or the Magick Art to which the Vulgar aſ- 
cribe the Workmanſhip of cheſe, and every 
thing elſe that is beyond their own Power 


or Contrivance. 


As to the Chriſtian Religion, there are 


many Portugueſe diſpersd thro' the King's 


Dominions who profeſs it, being invited 


thither on the Breach between the King and 


the Dutch, upon cheir refuſing to deliver up 
| Columbo, 
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Columbo to his Majeſty, Other European Na- 
tions are alſo allow'd the free Exerciſe of 


their Religion, but there are no Chriſtian 
Churches in the Kingdom of Conde Uda, or 


the Mountains: The Portugueſe had built ſe- 


veral in the great Towns, and the flat Coun- 
try near the Coaſt, eſpecially in Faffnapa- 
tan, ſome few of which the Dutch make uſe 
of, and the Portugueſe who remain in their 
Territories of others; but there are not fo 
many, probably, as when the Portugueſe were 


Maſters of the Country; for in other Parts 
of India, where they have driven out the 


Portugueſe, they hardly keep up one Church 


in Seven, their Hearts ſeem to be much 


more ſet upon making their Fortunes than 
making Proſelytes; and it cannot be ſuppos'd 


Religion ſhould appear very amiable, or 
be like to meet with great Succeſs, where 
its Profeſſors are fo little influenc'd by its 
Precepts, and make Truth and Juſtice, and 
every Moral Virtue give place, when they 


come in Competition with their Intereſt; 
who by Force and Fraud, and Breach of 
Faith, have uſurp'd the Dominion of every 


Place and People that were not able to re- 


ſift their Arms, or appriz'd of their trea- 
cherous Deſigns, 


Pp. CHAP. 
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Marri- 
ages. 


The ns State of 


A, 
Sec: 8 8 8 888 5681085 .892 To 8 en. ELF Wee INT) 


C HA P. VII. 


Treats of their Marriages, and the Condition of 
their Women and Children, and of their Fu- 


nerals. 


7 [* HE Marriages eek, as in _"Y bo 

Pagan Countries, are uſually made by 
the —— While their Children are very 
young, without conſulting them in the Mat- 
ter; but Care is taken, as in other Parts of 
India, that the married Couple be of the 


ſame Caſt or Tribe. When all things are 


concluded, and it is thought proper for them 
to cohabit, the young Fellow carries, or 


ſends, his Wife a Piece of Calicoe of SIX 
or Seven Yards in Length, and a flower'd 


Lianen Waſtcoat ; if the Man carries them 
himſelf they ſleep together that Night, and 


appoint a Time for the Solemnization of the 


Wedding, or bringing the Woman Home to 


her Husband's Houſe. The Day before he 
takes her from her Father's, he comes thither 


with his Friends, in the Evening, bringing 


 Sweet-Meats and other Proviſion with him, 
and they have a Supper ſuitable to their Con- 


dition, when the Bride and Bridegroom eat 
together and ſleep in the ſame Apartment. 
The next Day they have a Dinner, after 
which the Proceſſion begins from the Wife's 
Father's to the Husband's Houſe, the Wife 
always going before the Husband at theſe 
Solemnities: Some few Days after, their 
Friends and Relations make them a Viſit, 


bringing Proviſions with them, and rejoi- 


eing 
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cing on the happy Occaſion, but I don't 


perceive the Prieſt is calld in ſo much as 
to bleſs the Marriage ; one Reaſon whereof 
may be, that theſe Contracts are not look'd 
upon ſo indiſſoluble at Ceylone as in this Part 
of the World; but if the Parties, after they 
have try'd one another's Tempers, think 


fic, they are at Liberty- to Part and match 


elſewhere, and this they will ſometimes do 
Two or Three times over, before they fix 
on thoſe they like; but as they give with 
their Daughters Portions of Cattle, Slaves, 
Money, @c. theſe or an Equivalent muſt be 
return'd with the Woman, and the Male 
Children are alotted to the Man, and the 
Girls to the Woman ; and altho' no Man 
is allow'd but one Wife, it is a common 
Thing, tis ſaid, for a Woman to have Two 


Husbands, and thoſe Brothers, who keep 


Houſe together, and the Children acknow- 
ledge both for their Father. Where their 
Daughters are grown up and unmarried, 
they make no ſcruple of letting young Fel- 
lows lye with them, in hopes they will take 


them off their Hands and make chem their 


Wives. 8 
And ſo complaiſant are the Men after 


Marriage, that if a Friend come to their 


Houſe, beſides the reſt of his Entertainment, 


they will offer him their Wife or Daughter 


to ſleep with him, eſpecially if be be of 
better Quality, or a Superior Caſt, tho' at 
the ſame time it would be an unpardonable 


Crime, to proftitute either to a Man of low- 
er Rank, and the lying with a Man's Wife 
without his leave, is deem'd ſo heinous an 
| Offence, even here where they allow ſo great 
| Liberties, that the Husband isindemnified if 
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by when they grow up; but by the Name of 


The Preſent State o ß 
he kill both the Adulterer and Adul eref;, if 


he takes them together. | | 


The Women make no Scruple of procu- 
ring Abortion here, and are very dextrous at 
it ; they have no Midwives at their Labours, 
but the good Women of the Neighbourhood 
perform that Office. The Child no ſooner 
comes into the World, but the Aſtrologer 
or Cunning Man is conſulted, whether it 
be born under a lucky Planet, orina good 
or Evil Hour; and it the latter, they ex- 
poſe and ſtarve it, or throw the Child into 
a River, or elſe give it to ſome body elſe ; 
for tho' it will prove unhappy to the Pa- 
rents, it may, in their Opinion, be lucky to a 


Stranger notwithſtanding : And many Peo- 


ple who are afraid of a Charge of Children, 
diſpatch them under Pretence they are born 
under an ill Planet. How barbarous ſoever 
this Practice may ſeem to be, it does not 
appear to me to be near ſo cruel, as the put- 
ting out Children to the Common Nurſes 


about London, whom the Citizens may be 


morally ſure will diſpatch them, tho' not 
ſo ſuddenly as the Indian Mothers, yet as 
certainly, 'and by much more painful and 
Lingring Deaths ; for not one of theſe Nurſe 
Children in Seven, 'tis ſaid, lives to be Three 
Years Old, and thoſe that do ſurvive the 
Hardſhips they ſuffer at their Nurſes; are 
generally Poor, Lame, Ricketty Creatures, 
who in Miſery ſuſtain a wretched Life, 
which if it had been in their Choice, they 
would never have known. But to return to 
the Cinglaſſes, they give their Children what 
Names they pleaſe, to diftinguiſh them by 
in their Infancy, which they are not call'd 


the 
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the Family or Place they belong to, or the ul 
Employment or Office they hold. : il 
When a Perſon of Condition dies his Funerals. 
Corps is laid out and waſh'd, and being co- 
verd with a Linnen-Cloth, is carried our up- 
on a Bier to ſome high Place and burnt ; but 
if he was an Officer who belong'd to the 
Court, the Corps is not burnt till the King 
gives Orders for it, which is ſometimes a 
great while after. In this Caſe his Friends 
hollow the Body of a Tree, and having 
bowell'd and embalm'd the Corps, they pur 
it in, filling the Hollow up with Pepper, and 
having made it as cloſe as poſſible, they bury 
the Corps in ſome Room of the Houſe till 
the King orders it to be burnt. The Corps 
is laid upon the Wood about three Foot high, 
and more Wood heap'd upon it, and if it be 
a Perſon of Diſtinction, there is an Arch built 
over it adorn'd with Colours, Streamers, and 
Penons, and the whole conſum'd together in 
the Flames. The Aſhes are ſwept up toge- 
ther, and the Place being fenc'd in, they 
make a kind of Arbour over them. As for the 
poorer People, they uſually wrap them up 
in the Mats they lay on, and attended by » 
two or three Friends, bury em in the Woods 
without any further Ceremony, laying their 
Bodies Eaſt and Weſt, as among Chriſtians ; 
but they have no particular Burying-Places. 
Some Days after they ſend for a Prieſt to 
the Houſe of the Deceaſed, who ſings ſeve- 
ral Anthems and prays for the Repoſe of his 
Soul. The Women who are preſent let looſe 
their Hair, wring their Hands, and uſe all 
the moſt paſſionate Exclamations they can 
think of for the Loſs of their Relation, enu- 
merating all his good Deeds, and bewailing 
„ | theig 
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their own unhappy Condicion that they 


muft be forc'd ro live without him; and. 

this they repeat Morning and Evening for 
ſeveral Days, the Men ſtanding by ſighing 
and groanipg all the while, like ſo many 
Quakers at a ſilent Meeting. But however 
ſorrowful they may ſeem, we are told *cis 
all Grimace, and the Wife's firſt Care is to 
provide herſelf another Husband, not being 


under thofe ſevere Laws the Indians. on the 
Continent are of being condemn'd to a per- 


etual Widowhood, or burning themſelves 
with their Husbands; on the contrary, the 
Government of Ceylone is ſo indulgent to Wi- 
dows, 'tis ſaid, that it requires no Taxes of 
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CH A P. VIII. 
Treats of the Maidiva Hands. 
BOUT five hundred Miles South- 


4 Weſt of Ceylone and Cape Comoryn lie 
the Maldiva Iſlands, ſo call'd from Mala the 


chief of them, which is the Reſidence of 


their King; they extend from the ſecond 
Degree of South Laticude to the ſeventh De- 


gree of Northern Latitude, ſtretching North- 
Weſt and South-Eaſt. "Their Number is ve- 
ry uncertain, ſome reckoning them a Thou- 


{and and others twelve Thouſand, but as ma- 
ny of them are only little Rocks, or ſpots of 
Sand that appear juſt above Water, which 
{ſcarce deſerve the Name of Iſlands, theſe are 


probably not reckon'd into the Number by 


lome Haselers. which may . occaſion the 
Diffe- 


MAL DIVA Iflands. 


Difference among our Writers. They are al- 


moſt ſurrounded with Rocks and Sands, and 


are not to be approached by Shipping, bur in 
three or four Places: They are generally flat 
low Land. The Monſons and Currents fit 
here as they do near the Malabar Coaſt, and 
their Seaſons are the ſame. They were pro- 
bably peopled from Arabia, being of the ſame 
Complexion with that People, and their Re- 
ligion Mahometaniſm, while their Neighbours 
of Ceylone and the Malabar Coaſt are Pogans, 
and their Complexion much darker. T hey 
are all under the Government of one Prince, 
and divided by our Geographers into thirteen 
Provinces. The Channels berween many of 
the Iſlands are fordable and not a Stone's caſt 
over, many of them are barren and uninha- 
bited, and I don't find there is any Rice or 
Corn upon any of chem. What. they are 
moſt remarkable for is their Coco-Trees, 
which ſerve them for Meat and Drink, Cor- 
dage, Building, and many other Uſes, which 
have been already enumerated in treating 
of other Countries. The little Sea- Shells 
alſo, which we call Blackamoors Teeth, are 
eather'd- here in vaſt Quantities, and ſerve 
inſtead of Coin for little Matters almoſt all 
over India. They have alſo plenty of good 
Fiſh, which with their Roots and Coco-Nuts 
are their principal Food. As for Fleſh I 
don't find they have more of this than they 
have of Corn, but *cis ſaid, they get ſome 
Rice from Bengal | in exchange for their Shells, 
Amber greece is ſometimesfound among theſe 
Iſlands, but 'tis certain they are not yet known 
to produce any thing of Value ſufficient 
to induce any European alen to ſettle a- 
mongſt 
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mongſt them. This being all I cou'd collect 
of certainty of theſe Iſlands; the Reader 
will excuſe me if I do not ſpin out the De- 
ſcription. of them into ſeveral Sheets, as 
fome of my Predeceſſors have done. 

J have now finiſh'd my Account of the 


: Continent and Iſlands of India, to which I 


ſhall only add, by way of Supplement, ſome 
Curioſities in Relation to that Part of the 
World, which had eſcap'd me, and in the 


next Pamphlet enter upon Perſia. 
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PROPER INDIA 
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Obſervations concerning the Nature 


of the Silk-Worms. 


> ==] N India the  Silk-WWorms in No- 
#/ + NN vember are in Eggs Twelve Days, 
or according to the Natives Ac- 
count, one Aggoa, from which the 
Silk then made, is called Aggoued- 
bund, and is the beſt that is made all the Year. 
After Twelve Days from the firſt of No- 
wember, the Worms are hatch'd, or come out 
of their Eggs, and are laid upon Matts. 
The four firſt Days after they are laid up- 


on Mats, they give them Mulberry Leaves 


cut into ſmall thin Pieces, to feed upon Four 
times a-Day, viz. Morning, Noon, and at 
Three and Nine a-Clock. | - 
24 The 
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mo Fifth Day they muſt not be fed at 

A 
The Sixth Day the Worms will be ſome. 
what bigger, and muſt be fed with big pie- 
ces of Leaves, and that Four times a-Day, 
according to the times before mention d. 

The Seventh, Eigth, Ninth, feed chem 

as onthe Sixth Day. 5 

The Tenth Day they muft not be fed 5 
at all. 

The Eleventh Day they muſt be fed with 
larger Pieces of Leaves, and Four times 
a-Day, as formerly. 5 

The Twelfth Day they are to be fed with 
whole Leaves, and Four times a-Day. 
dhe Thirteenth and Fourteenth, they 
muſt not be fed at all. 

The Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth, they muſt be fed wich whole 
Leaves, and Four times a-Day. - 

The Nineteenth Day, feed them Five 
times, viz. Morning, Noon, at Three and 
Nine a-Clock, and at Midnight, and con- 
tinue to feed them lo to the Twenty Sixth 
Incluſive. 

The Worms from about the Fourteenth 

Day, will begin to be Green, and at the 
Twenty Sixth Day, will be about 24 Inches 
long. | 

The Seventeenth Day they will be of a 
Colour like Yeilow and White, and then 
you muſt not feed them any more, becauſe 
they begin to ipin. 

The Twenty Eighth Day, they muſt be 
pur upon Ledges ol Matt, faſten'd to a 
large piece of round Matting, che Ledges 
being about an Inch high from the Mar, 

and running round like Aa Screw, begin- 

| ning 
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ning at the Center of the Mat, and run- 


ning round at about a Handful, or Three 


Inches Diſtance to the Circumference. 
When the Worms are put upon thoſe 


Ledges, they fer the Mats leaning in the 


Sun, about Eight in the Morning, and let 
them ſtand for 1* Hour; then they put 


them into the Houſe, or Shade, leaning a- 


gainſt the Wall; after, at Four a-Clock in 
the Afternoon, they put them again into the 


Sun, and let them ſtand 'till Sun-fer ; then 


they put them in the Houſe or Shade, lean- 


ing 2gainſt a Wall, and in this Day and 
Night's time, they will have made their 
_ Houſes. | | 


The Twenty Ninth Day, they take the 


Worms with their new Silk Houſes, and 


put them upon other Mats, flat, without any 
Ledges or Partitions, and ſo lay ſeveral 
Mats upon Frames one over another. 


The Thirtieth, Thirty Firſt, Thirty Second, 
and Thirty Third Days, they ſpin within 


their Houſes of Silk, and then they take 
each Worm with its Houſe, and ſhake it ac 


their Ears, and thoſe that are alive, they 
are good, and fit for Breeders, which are 


kept for ſuch, and thoſe that make no Noiſe 


are dead, having ſpun away their Life. 


Sometimes + + , live; ſometimes more, 


and ſometimes leſs; for great Heats and 
Colds kill many. = 


The Thirty Fourth, Thirty Fifch, Thirty 


Sixth, Thirty Seventh Days, they continue 


U 


ſpinning. : 
The Thirty Eighth Day, the Worms eat 
thro' their Houſes, and are like 2 Butterfly; 
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after which they take up their Houſes, and 


put the Worms upon new Mats; the Males 


| 24 2 they 
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they know by their ſlenderneſs, and the 
Females by the contrary, which being plac'd 
near each other, join; but if there be more 
of one fort than the other, then after they 
| have done with the leſſer Number, either 
Males or Females, they join them with the 
Teſt, and let them lie all —_ . 
The T hirty Ninth Day they throw away 
the Males. | 
The Fortieth the Females lay their Eggs, 
after which they throw them away like- 
wiſe. So that the whole Life of theſe 
Worms, is but Twelve Days in the Egg, and 
Forty Days. out of it; in all Fifty Two 
Days. | 
Ihe next Silk is made in Fanuary ; and | 
then the Worms are Fourteen Days in the 
Egg, and Forty afterwards, before they die. 
This Silk is called Along Bund, and is the 
Sixth, .and worſt fort of Silk. The making 
of it 'ends about February the Fourteenth. 
The next is made from February the Four- 
teenth to the Twenty Fourth of March, and 
is called Cheita-bund, The Worms ſtay in 
the Eggs Eight Days, and live Thirty Two 
Days after. This is eſteem'd the Second ſort 
for Goodneſs. 
The next is Sauk- Bund, eſteem'd the Fifth 
ſort for goodneſs. The Worms ſtay in their | 
Eggs Eight Days, and live Thirty Two | 
Days after. The making of this Silk ends a 
bout the Sixth of May. | | 
The next is Aſoree- Bund, eſteem'd the 
Fourth ſort for goodneſs. The Worms con- 
tinue in the Eggs and die, as the two laſt 
forts. And the making of the Silk ends about 
the Fourth of Tn. 
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The next is Sowaud-Bund, and is eſteem'd 


the Third Sort. The making of this alſo 
ends about the laſt of Faly. | | 


In Auguſt and September no Silk is made, 


and but very little in October. | | 
This is the Nature of the Silk-Worms in the 

Indies, where the Heat of the Sun renders 

them much more fruitful than with us; for 


in India the Worms breed and ſpin their Silk 
Six times in the Year, and in England only 


once, becauſe here they remain in the Egg 
from the latter end of Auguſt, till about the 
latter end of May. There likewiſe they are 


ſooner brought to Perfection, and begin to 
work ſooner, viz. Twenty Eight Days after 


they are hatcht, but in England not till the 
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Fortieth. Where alſo they are by a Third 


Part more tedious in breaking out of their 
Houſes, from the Firſt Day of their Spinning, 


than they are in the Eaſt, which is there done 


in Ten Days, but here only in Fifteen. 
The. Silk- Worm derives its Birth from the 
Seed of the Butterfly, which is as ſmall as 


the Heads of Pins, and does ſomewhat re- 


ſemble Rape-Seed, being flatted on both 


| ſides. This Inſet, by whoſe Induſtry we 


have the Silk, which is ſpun out of its Bow- 
els, and artificially form'd by its Mouth into 
the Faſhion of a Clew ; differs not very 
much from a Caterpillar, either in the Shape 
or Bulk, baiting, that this is more Hairy, and 


its Web is weaker, and of another Colour. 


And yet for want of Mulberry-Leaves (which 
is the moſt proper Food for the Silk- Worm) 
when they are forc'd to ſubſiſt by the Leaves 


of the Roſe-Buſh, Lettice, or ſome others 


_ (which ſometimes are made uſe of) this Nou- 


riſhment either weakens the Thread they 


Spin, 
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Spin, and makes it as uſeleſs as that of the 
Caterpillars, or elſe they will not work at all. 
But that which ſeems moſt remarkable and 
wonderful in this Animal, is its Change of 

Shape, and one would think of Species, in 
the Transformation of it, from a Reptile to a 
Volatile, from a creeping Worm into a But- 

terfly. The Grain or Seed of theſe Crea- 
tures was tranſported into Italy, above Three 
Hundred Years ago, by Two Religious Per- 
ſons, but their Silk was of a longer Date, and 
brought above a Thouſand Years fince, a- 
mong the Europeans, who called it in Latin, 
Sericum, from an Oriental People, called Se- 
res, who were very induſtrious and careful in 
its Improvement. 
This account of the Silk-Worms is ta len from 
Ax. Ovington. | 


F 
An Account of the Earthq nale atBata- 


via, in the Iſland of Ja 3 WAS 
* to Europe by Mr. Witſen. 


AnEarth- HE Earthquake which happen'd be- 
Quake in tween the 4th and 5th of June. 1699. 
— - hath had ſtrange Effects about the Tungarouſe 

and Batavian Rivers. The great Batavian Ri- 
ver from above Tangala Warna, being a Place 
from whence the ſaid River receiveth the 
greateſt Part of its Water, is ſtopt up, or 
coverd with Earth from the fallen Hills, till 
beyond the River T/jouſpokitſyl ; ſo that the 
Place where the River had its Courſe for- 

* merly, was not to be ſeen. But far beyond 

5 that Hill, towards Batavia, the Water — 

[SL ort 
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forth again from under the Earth, which is 
ſunk down, but thick and muddy; paſſing 
over and through the Trees, wherewith the 
River was formerly ſtopt up. The Trees 


lying in the River are of a vaſt Bigneſs, 


09 


and ſo cloſe packt together, that it is im- 


poſſible to conceive how they came ſo. 
From the Mountains ſituated near the 
beginning of the Batavian River, call'd by 
the Favanians Song ſy-Tſialiwony, Seven Hills 
are ſunk down, wiz, Five on this ſide, and 
Two on the other. But the Mount from 
whence the River hath alſo its Source, a- 
bove Tangal Marna, within the Mountains 


Terbackti, is not ſunk down, nor hath re- 


ceiv'd any Damage. „ | 
The Tangaran River, call'd by the Na- 
tives Songhi Sedani, is alſo ſtopt up, and co- 
ver'd with Earth from the Hill and Branch 


| Salack, to the River Antum, and from thence 


to 1 being fill'd up with Trees, 


but not in ſuch a Quantity, nor ſo cloſe 


together, as in the Batavian River. On this 
ſide the Tangarang River, Nine are ſunk 
_ down by the Earthquake; and Seven Branch- 
es, that had formerly their Iſſue in the Ri- 
ver Tangarang, are alſo cover'd with the 
Earth; but Three other Hills, lying alſo 
on this ſide of the ſame River and call'd 
Minjan, Daum, and Halfichi, had not ſuſ- 

tain'd any Damage, whereby the Branches 
Autan and Kanichi (the latter into the Firſt 
Branch, and the Firſt into the River Tan- 


garang) have kept their Courſe and the Hill 


Oudjong-Teboe, being call'd alfo Sedani, from 
whence the Tangarang River had its Source, 


is not ſunk down nor hurt; it is alſo ob- 


ſerved in the Tangarang River, at the Place 


where 
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where it is ſtopt up with Trees, that the de- 
ſcending Water being thick and muddy, 

went backward with a Motion not unlike _ 
the Waves of the Sea, when mov d by a 
Tempeſt. 

The High Land between the Batavian 
and Tangarang Rivers, behind the Old Court 
of the Facatra Kings, call'd Pakowang, hav- 
ing been a great Wood, is chang'd ſince the 
Earthquake, into a great and open Field, 
wholly deſtitute of Trees, the Surface of 
the Ground being cover'd with a Red Clay, 
ſuch as the Maſons uſe here ; whick in ſome 
Places was ſo hard, that it could endure 
treading and going upon, and in other Places 
Men did fink above a Foot into it. At the 
Place of the Old Court call'd Pakowang, 
ſituated between the Batavian and Tangarang 
Rivers, no other Damage hath been ſeen, _ 
than that the Land thereabouts hath been 
rent, and diyided aſunder with great Clefts 

more than a Foot wide. The River /- 
come proceeding from a Pit or Well in the 
aforeſaid Court of Pakowang, and running a 
great way under Ground, and then coming 
forth again, taking its Courſe towards Anke, 
has not receiv'd any harm, but kept its 
Courſe uninterrupted. 

The Tummagon Porbio Nata, in his going 
towards the Mountains, heard a Noiſe like 
unto Thunder ; and fearing a ſinking down 
of the Ground, or an Eruption of Water 
would follow, he ſtood ſtill with thoſe that 
were about him, and ſaw afterwards, that 
the Earth from the Top of the Mountains 
funk down; and hearing no further Noiſe, 
he went on his Journey, having in going and 
ang back pen Nineteen Days, he ſele 

| Forty 
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Forty times the Shocks of an Earthquake; 
and fince his return from the Mountains, he 


hach felt the like Shakings at leaſt two hun- 
dred times. 
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Dr. Edmund Hulley's Account of 


the Winds which blow in the In- 
dian Sas, as well the conſtaut 


- Traie Winds as thiſe which are 


Periodical, and go under the Name 


* Monſoms. 


N the Indian Ocean the Winds are partly Winds in 
General as in che A. hicpick Ocean, part- 8 Indian 

Iy Pericdical, that is halt rhe Lear they ccan. 
blow one ANY, and che orher Half near upon 


the opp. fire. points; and theſe Points and 
times of ſhitting are different in different 


parts of this Ocean; the Limits of each 
Tract of Sea. ſubj ct o the ſame Change, or 
Monſoon, as che Natives call it, are certainly 
very hard to determige; bur the Diligence I 
have uſed to be rig ly intorm'd, and the 
Care 1 have taken therein, has in a great 
meaſure ſur mounted that Difficulty, and I 
am perſuaded that the following Particulars 
may be rely do pon 


That between the Latirude of ten and 
thirty Degress South, between Midegeſcar 
and Hollandia Noms, che genetal Trade Wind 


about the Scutb-Eaſt and by Eaſt, is found 
to blow all the Year long co all Incents and 
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Purpoſes after the ſame Manner as in the 
ſame Latitudes in the Athicpick Ocean. 
That the aforeſaid South-Eaſt Winds ex- 


terd to within two Degrees of the 8 | 


during the Months of Fune, Ful), &c. 


Newvember, at which time, between the 3 | 


Latitude of three and ten Degrees, being 


near the Meridian of the North-end of Ma- 


dagaſcar, and between two and twelve South 
Latitude, being near Sumatra and Java, the 
contrary Winds from the North-Weſt or os 
tween the North and Weſt, ſet in and blo 

for half the Year, viz. from the 3 

of December till May, and this Monloon 1s 
_ obſerved as far as the Molucca Ulzs. 

That to the Northward of three Degrees 


South Latitude, over the whole Arabian or 
Indian Sea and Gulf of Bengal, from Sumatra 
to the Coaſt of Africa, there's another Mon- 


ſoon, blowing from O#cber to April upon the 
North-Eaſt Points; but in the other half 
Year from April to October, upon the oppoſite 


Points of South. Weſtai: dweſt South. Weſt, and 


that with rather more force than the other, ac- 


companied with dark rainy Weather, where- 
as che North-Eaſt biows clear. *Tis likewiſe 


to be noted, that the Winds are not ſo con- 


ſtant either in Strength or Point in che Gulf 


of Bergell, as they are in the Indian Sea, 
where 3 ceitzin and ſteddy Gale ſcarce ever 
fails. Tis «lo remarkable that the South- 
Weſt Winds in theſe Seas, are generally more 


; Southerly on the Aſcican ſide, more Weſterly 


on tie Ldian. 


That as an Appendix to the laſt deſcribed 
Monſoon, there's a Trad of Sea to the 
Southwards cf the Equator, ſubject to the 
tame Changes of the Winds, Viz. near the 
| African 
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dagaſcar or St. Laurence, and from thence 
Northwards as far as che Line, wherein from 
April to October there is found a conſtans freſh 
South South-Weſt Wind, which as you go 


more Northerly, becomes ſtill more and more 


Weſterly, ſo as to fall in wich the Weſt- 


South-Weſt Winds m-ntion'd be ore in thoſe 


Montks of the Year ro be certain to the 
Northward of the 7Zquazor, Wha: Winds 
blow in beſe dus ior the other half Year, 
from October to April, I dave not ye. been 


able to obcain to my full Satisfaction; for 
that our Navigators always return from 


India without 4½ 4 gaſcar, and fo are lit- 


tle acquainted in this Mater. The Ace 
Count that has been given me is only 


this, that the Winds are much E- ſterly here 
abouts, and as often to the North of che true 
Eaſt as to the Southwards ther-of. 

That to the Eaſtward of Sumatra and Il 
3 to the Northwards of the Line, and a- 
long the Coaſt of Cambodia and China, the 


Monſoons blow North and South, that is to 
ſay, the North Eaſt Winds are much North- 


erly, and the South-Weſt much Southerly : 


This Conſtitution reaches to the Eaſtwards 


of the Philippine Illes, and as far Northerly 


as Fopan. The Northern Monſoon ſetting in 
in theſe Seas in Odleber or November, and the 


Southern in May, blowing all the Summer 
Months. Here it is to be noted, that the 
Points of the Compais from whence the 
Wind comes in theſe Parts of the World, are 
not ſo fix'd as in thoſe lately defcribd ; for 
the Southerly will frequently paſs a Point or 
ewo to the Eaſtward of the South, and the 


Northerly as much co the Weſtward of the 


R 2 | North, 
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NJ ih, which ſeems occaſion'd by the great 


Q of Land which is interſpers'd in 


theſe Seas. 


That in the ſame Meridians, but to the 
Southwards of the Equator, being that 


Tra& lying between Sumatra and Fava to the 
Weſt, and new Guinea to the Eaſt; the fame 


Northerly Monſoons are obierv « but with 


this Difference, that the Inclination of the 
Northerly is towards the North-Weſt, and of 


the Soucherly towards the South- Eaft, but 
the Pl:ga Venti are not more conſtant here 
than in the former, viz. variable five or ſix 
Points ; beſides, rhe times of the Change of 
theſe Winds are not the ſame as in the Chineſe 
Seas, but about a Month or ſix Weeks later. 
That theſe contrary Winds don't ſhiit all 
At once, bur in ſome Places the time of the 


Change is attended with Calms, in others 
with variable Winds, and it is particularly 


remarkable, that the end of the W eſterly 
Monſoon on the Coaſt of C:rmandd, and the 
two laſt Months of the Southerly Monſoon 
in the Seas of Chins, are very lybjee to be 
tempsſtuous; the Violence of theſe Storms 
is ſuch, that they ſeem to be of the Nature 
of the Meſß India Hurricanes, and render the 


Navigation of theſe Parts very unſafe about 
thut time of the Year. Theſe Tempeſts are 


by our Sea Men ufualliy termed, the break- 
ing up of the Monſoons. 

By reafon of the ſhifting of theſe Winds, 
all thoſe that ſail in theſe Seas, are obliged 


to obſerve the Seaſons proper for their Voy- 


ages, and ſo doing they fail not of a fair 


Wind and ſpeedy Pailage ; bur if ſo be they 


chance to out- ſtay their time till the contrary 


Monſoon ſets in, as it frequently happens, 
| they 
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they are forc'd to give over the hopes of ac- 


compliſhing their intended Voyages, and ei- 


ther return to the Port from whence they 
came, or elſe put into ſome other Harbour, 


there to ſpend the Time till the Winds ſhall 
come favourable, | | 
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Some Extras of Letters written 


by Mr. Coryat from the Mogul's 
Court, | who travel 'd thither on 


Foot. 


Remain'd Two Months at I/paban, and Extracts 
then with the Caravan travell'd into the of _ 
Eaſtern India, paſſing Four Months and odd . 


| , _ he Mo- 
Days, in my Travel betwixt that (through — 


part of the true Perſia, and a large Tract of Court. 


the noble and renowned India) and the 


goodly City of Labor in India, one of the 
largeſt Cities of the whole Univerſe, for it 
contains at the leaſt Sixteen Miles in Com- 


paſs, and exceeds Conſtantinople it ſelf in Great- 


neſs. But a Dozen Days before I came to 


Labor J paſs'd the famous River Indus, which 


is as broad again as our Thames in London, 
and has his Original out of the Mountain 
Caucaſuas, ſo much ennobled by the Ancient, 


both Poets and Hiſtoriographers, Greek and 


Latin, which Plato for Curioſity ſake, in his 


Travels of theſe Parts went to ſee. 


From the Famous City of Labor, I had 


Twenty Days Journey to another goodly 
City call'd Agra, through ſuch a delicate and 
even tract of Ground as I never ſaw before, 


and 
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and 1 doubt whether the like is to be found 


within the whole Circumference of the Ha- 


bitable World. Another thing alſo in this 


way, being noleſs memorable than the plain- 


neſs of the Ground, a Row of Trees on 


each Side of this Way where People do 


travel, extending it ſelf from the Town's 
End of Labor, to the Town of Aera, being 
between Four and Five Hundred Miles, the 
moſt incomparable ſhew of that kind that 


ever my Eyes Survey'd. Agra is a very great 


City, and the Place where the Mogul did 
always (ſaving within theſe two Years) keep 


his Court; but in every reſpe&t much _ 


rior to Labor. 


From thence to the Mogul's Court, T had - 


Ten Days Journey to a Town cali'd Aſmere, 
where I found a Cape Merchant of our En- 


gliſh Men, with Nine more of my Country- 


men, reſident there upon Terms of Negoria- 


tion for the Right Worſhipſul Company of 
Merchants iu London that trade for the Coaſt, 


of India. 
I ſpent in my Journey, betwixt naler 


and this Mogul's Court, Fifteen Months and 


odd Days, all which Way 1 cravers'd a Foot, 
but with divers pairs of Shoes, having been 


ſuch a Propatetick (I will not call my ſelf 


Peripatetick, becauſe you know it ſignifies 
one that maketh a Perambulation about a 
Place, Temare!, ſignifying to walk about) 
that is, a Walker forward on Foot, as I doubt 
whether you ever heard of the like in your 
Life; for the Total Way betwixt Feruſalem 


and the Mogul's Court, contains Two Thou- 


ſand and Seven Hundred Ea gliſh Miles. My 
whole Perambulation of this 22 the Greater, 
is like to ay a Paſſage of almoſt Six Thou- 


ſand 
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ſand Miles, by that time that in my return 


back through Perſia, afterward alſo by Babj- 
Jon and Ninivy I ſhall come to Cairo in 


Egypt, and from that down the Nilus to A- 
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lexandria, there to be one Day, by God's help, 


embark'd for Cbriſtendom; a very immenſe 


Dimenſion of Ground. Now I am at the 
Mogul's Court, T think you would be glad 
to receive ſome Narration thereof from me, 
tho' ſuccinctly handled, for I mean to be 


very coumperdious, left I ſhould otherwiſe - 


precccupate that pleaſure which you may 
hercafter this reap by my Perſonal Relation 
chersof. This preient Prince is a very wor- 
cho Perſon. by Name Selim 3 he is Fifty and 


Ihree Years of Age, his Nativity Day hav- 


ing been celebrated with wonderful Pomp 


himſelf in a pair of Golden Scales, which by 


great chance I ſaw the ſame Day (a Cuſtom 
that he obſerves moſt inviolably every Year) 
laying ſo much Gold in the other Scale as 
countervails the Weight of his Body, and the 


ſame be afterwards diſtributed to the Poor. 
He i= f Complexion neither White nor Black, 
but of 2 middle betwixt them: I know not 
how to expreſs it with a more expreſſive and 


ſignificane Epithet than Olive: An Olive Co- 
lour his Face preſents, he is of a ſeemly Com- 


poſition of Body, of a Stature little unequal 
(as I gueſs, not without Grounds of Proba- 
bility) co mine, but much more Corpulent 


| than my ſelf. The extent of his Dominion 
is very ſpacious, being in circuit little leſs - 


than Four Thouſand Engliſh Miles, which 
very near anſwers the Compaſs of the Turk's 
Territories, or if any thing be wanting in 


Geometrical Dimenſion of Ground, it is with 


| fince my arrival here; forthat Day he weigh'd 
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a great Pleonaſm ſupply'd by the fertility of 


his Soil: And in theſe two things he exceeds 


the Turks in the fatneſs (as I have (aid) of his 


Land, no Part of the World yielding a more 
fruitful Vein of Ground, than all that which li- 


eth in this Empire, faving that Part of Babylo- 


nia, where the Terreſtrial Paradiſe once ſtood; 
whereas a great Part of the Turk's Land is 
excream barren and ſteril, as I have obſerv'd 


in my Perigrination*thereof, eſp:cially in 


Syria, Meſipotamia and Armenia; many large 


| Portions thereof being ſo wonderful fruit- 


leſs, that it bears no good thing at all, or if 
any thing, there Infelix lolium & fteriles domi- 
nantur avena. _ | 


Secondly, In the Conjunction of all his Ter- 


rit ories together, in one and the ſame goodly 


_ Continent of India, no Prince having a Fot 


of Land within him. But many Parcels of 
the Turk's Countries are by a large Diſtance 


of Seas, and otherwiſe, divided aſunder. A- 


gain, in his Revenue he exceedeth the Turk 


and the Perſian his Neighbour by juſt half: 


For his Revenues are Forty Millions of 
Crowns of Six Shillings Value, by the Lear; 
but the Turks are no more than Fifreen Mil 
lions, as I was certainly inform'd in Conſtan- 
tinople, and the Perſians Five Millions, plus 


minus, as | heard in Spahan. 


This Prince ſpeaketh very reverently of 
our Saviour, calling him in the Indian Tongue 


| Tfazaret Eeſa, that is, the great Prophet Jeſus; 


and all Chriſtians, eſpecially us Engliſh, he 
uſes ſo benevolently as no Mabometan Prince 


the like. He keeps abundance of wild 


Beaſts, and that of divers Sorts, as Lions, 
Elephants, Leopards, Bears, Antelopes, 
Unicorns, whereof two I have ſeen at his 
| Court, 
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Court, the ſtrangeſt Beaſts of the World; they 
were brought hither out of the Country of 
Bengala, which is a Kingdom of moſt ſingular | 
Fertility within the compaſs of his Domini- 40 
on, about four Months Journey from this, _ 
the Midland Parts thereof being water'd by 
divers Channels of the famous Ganges, which 
I have not yet ſeen, but, God willing, I 1 
mean to viſit it before my Departure out of 
this Country, the neareſt Part of it being 
not above twelve Days Journey from this 
Court. The King preſents himſelf thrice 
every Day without fail to his Nobles ; at the 
2 riſing of the Sun, which he adores by the 
Elevation of his Hands ; at Noon, and at five 
2 a Clock in the Evening; but he ſtands in a 
Room aloft alone by himſelf, and looketh 
upon them from a Window that has an em- 
broider'd ſumptuous Coverture, ſupported 
4 with two Silver Pilaſters to ſhade him. Twice 
every Week Elephants fight before him, the | 
braveft Spectacle in the World, many of em 
are thirteen Foot and a half high, and they E 
| ſeem to joſtle together like ewo little Moun- 14 
* - tains, and were they not parted in the midſt 
of their fighting by certain Fireworks, they 14 
wou'd exceedingly gore and wound one ano- 1 
ther by their murdering Teeth, Of Ele- | 
phants the King keeps above a Thouſand | 
at an unmeaſurable Charge, in feeding of 4 
whom and his Lions and other Beaſts, he | 
ſpends an incredible Maſs of Money, at the 
| leaſt Ten Thouſand Pounds Sterling a Day. 
T have rid upon an Elephant fince I came 
to this Court, determining one Day, by 
God's Leave, to have my Picture expreſs'd in 
my next Book, fitting upon an Elephant. 'The 
King keeps a Thouſand Women, whereof the 
- : eo WE | chiefeſt 
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| chiefeſt (which is his Queen) is call'd Nor- 
Mahal, You may remember to relate this 
unto your Friends, that I will now mention 
as a Matter very memorable; I ſpent in my 
ten Months Travel betwixt Aleppo and the 
Mogul's Court, but three Pounds Sterling, yet 
fared reaſonably well every Day, Victuals 
being ſo cheap in ſome Countries where I tra- 
vell'd, thatI often liv'd competently fora Pen- 
ny Sterling a Day; yet of that three Pounds I 
was cozen'd of no leſs than ten Shillings 
Sterling by certain lew'd Chriſtians of the 
Armenian Nation, ſo that indeed I ſpent bur 
fifty Shillings in my ten Months travel. I 
have been in a City in this Country call'd 
Delly, where Alexander the Great join'd Bartle 
with Porus King of India and conquer'd him, 
and in Token of his Victory, erected a Braſs 
Pillar which remains there to this Day. I 
learnthe Perſian, Turkiſh, and Arabian Tongues, 
having already gotten the Italian, I have 
been at the Mogul's Court three Months al- 
ready, and am to tarry here, by God's holy 
Permiffion, five Months longer, till I have 
gotten the aforeſaid three Tongues, and then 
depart here hence to the Ganges, and after 
that directly to the Perſian Court. 


NN NN ELLER LLEEEr EN 

T he Copy of an Oration that I made 
in the Perſian Jongue to the great 
* Thisis Magul, before divers of bis Nobles. 


the ordi- | 

le bn L. ORD * Protector of the World, all hail to 
is given you : I am a poor Traveller and World Seer, 
him byall which am come hither from a far Country, namely 
Pager * England 
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which is the Queen of all the Iſlands in the World. 
The Cauſe of my coming hither is for four Reſpetis, 
Firſt, to ſee the bleſſed Face of your Majeſty, whoſe 
wonderful Fame has reſounded over all Europe and 


the Mahometan Countries. When I heard of the 
Fame of your Majeſty. I haſtned hither with Speed, 
and traveld very chearfully to ſee' your glorious 


Court, Secondly, to ſee your Majeſty's Elephants, 


which kind of Beaſts ] have not ſeen in any other 


Country. Thirdly, to ſee your famous River Ganges, 
which is the Captain of all the Rivers of the World. 


Tbe Fourth is this, to intreat your Majeſty that you 


would vouchſafe to grant me your gracious Paſs, 
that I may travel into the Country of Tartaria to 


of the Lord of the Corners, (this is a Title that is 
given to Tamerlain in this Country, in that Per- 


ſian Language, and whereas they call him the Lord 


of the Corners, by that they mean that he was Lord 
of the Corners of the World, that is, the higheſt and 
ſupream Monarch of the Univerſe) whoſe Fame, 
by Reaſon of bis Wars and Vidtories, is publiſh'd 
over the whole World; perhaps be is not altogether 
fo famous in bis own Country of Tartaria as in 
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England, which antient Hiſtorians thought to bade | 
been ſituated in the furtheſt Bounds of the Weſt, and 


the City of Samarcand to viſit the bleſſed Sepulebre 


England. Moreover, I have a great Deſire to ſee 


the bleſſed Tomb of the Lord of the Corners, 


for this Cauſe, for that when I was at Conftan- . 


tinople, I ſaw a notable old Building in a pleaſant 
Garden near the ſaid City, where the Chriſtian Em- 
peror that was called Emanuel, made a ſumptuous 


great Banquet to the Lord of the Corners, after be 


had taken Sultan Bajazet in a great Bartel tbat 
. was fought near the City of Bruſia, where the Lord 
of the Corners bound Sultan Bajazet in Friters of 


Gold and put him in @ Cage of Iron, Theſe 


| four Cauſes mov d me to come out of my Native 
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Country thus far, having travell'd on Foot through 
Turky and Perſia; ſo far I bawe traced the World 
into this Country, that my Pilgrimage bas arcom- 
pliſh'd Three Thouſand Miles, herein I have 
ſuſtain'd much Labour and Toil, the like whereof 
no mortal Man in this World did ever perform, to 
ſee the bleſſed Face of your Majeſty, ſince the firſt 
Day that you were innaugurated in your Glorious 
Monarchal Throne, 5 | | 


After I had ended my Speech, I had ſome 
ſhort Diſcourſe with the Emperor in the Per- 
ſian Tongue, who amongſt other things told 
me, that concerning my travel to the City of 
Samarcand he was not able to do mee any good, 
becauſe there was no great Amity betwixt the 
Tartarian Princes and himſelf, ſo that his com- 
mendatory Letters wou'd do me no good; alſo 
he added, that the Tartars did ſo deadly hate 
all Chri/{ians, that they would certainly kill 
them when they came into their Country, fo 
that he earneſtiy diſſuaded me from the Jour- 
nep, if I lov'd my Life and Welfare; at laſt, 
he concluded his Diſcourſe with me by a Sum + 
of Money that he threw down, an hundred 
Pieces of Silver, each worth two Shillings 
Sterling, which countervail'd ten Pounds of 
our Exgliſ Money; never had I more need of 
Money in all my Life, than at that Time, 
for in Truth, I had but twenty Shillings Ster- 
ling left in my Purſe, by reaſon of a Miſ- 
chance J had in one of the Turks Cities, call'd 
Emmert, in the Country of Meſopotamia, where 
a miſcreant Turk ſtripp'd me of almoſt all my 
Money, according as 1 wrote unto you in a 
very large Letter the laſt Year, which I ſent 
from the Court of this mighty Monarch, by 
one of my Country-Men that went * by 
wa ea. 


3 1 


Sea, After I had been with the King, I 
went to a certain noble and generous Cbriſti- 
an of the Armenian Race two Days Journey 


from the Mogul's Court, to the end to ob- 


ſerve certain remarkable Matters in the ſame 
Place, to whom by means of my Perſian 


IToongue, I was fo welcome, that he enter- 
tain'd me. with very civil and courteous 


_ Compliments, and at my Departure gave 
me very bountifully twenty Pieces of 
ſuch kind of Money as the King had done 
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before, countervailing forty Shillings Sterling. 


About ten Days after that I departed from 


Aſmere, the Court of the Mogul Prince, to 
the end to begin my Pilgrimage after my long 
reſt of fourteen Months, back again into 


Perſia, at which time our Ambaſſador gave 
mea Piece of Gold of this King's Coin worth 
four and twenty Shillings, which I will ſave, 
if it be poſſible, till my arrival in England; 
ſo that I have received for Benevolences, 


ſince I came into this Country, twenty 
Marks Sterling, ſaving two Shillings and 


eight Pence; and by the Way upon the Con- 


fines of Perſia, a little before I came into this 
Country, three and thirty Shillings and four 


Pence in e Money of my Lady Sherley. 


At this preſent, I have in the City of Agra, 


_ wherehence I wrote this Letter, about twelve 


Pounds Sterling, which according to my 


Manner of living upon the Way at two Pence 


Sterling a Day (for with that Proportion 1 


can live pretty well, ſuch is the Cheapneſs of 
all eatable Things in Aſia, drinkable Things 


cofting nothing, tor ſeldom do I drink in my 


Pilgrimage any other Liquor than pure Wa- 
ter) will maintain me very competently three 
Years in my travel, with Meat, Drink, apd 
5 | Tilos: 
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Cloaths. In this City of Agra, where T am 


now, I am to remain about ſix Weeks longer, 


to the end to expect an excellent Opportu- 
nity, which then will offer it ſelf unto me to 


go to the famous River Ganges, about five Days 
Journey from this, to ſee a memorable Meet- 


ing of the Gentile People of this Country, 
call'd Banians, whereof about four hundred 


thouſand People go thither on purpoſe to 
bath and ſhave themſelves in the River, and 
to ſacrifice a world of Gold to the ſame River, 


partly in ftamp'd Money and partly in maſſy 


great Lumps and Wedges, throwing it into 
the River as a Sacrifice, and doing other 
ſtrange Ceremonies moſt worthy the Obſer- 
vation. Such a notable Spectacle it is, that 


in no part of all Aſia, neither this which is 


An Account of the Pagan Convents in 


Pagan 


Convents 


Poverty, and ſtrictly obſerve their Vows; 


call'd the great Aſia, nor the leſſer, which is 


now call'd Natolia, the like is to be ſeen: 


this Shew do they make once every Year, 


coming thither from Places almoft a Thoy- 


ſand Miles of, and honour their River as their 
God, Creator, and Saviour. 
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HERE is a Convent of the Vartia's, 
Mr. Thevenot informs us, at Tanaſſar, 
who have their General, Provincial, and o- 
ther Superiors, which according to their own 


Account, was founded Two Thouſand Years 


ſince. They vow Obedience, Chaſtity and 


if any one happens to break them he is rigo- 


rouſly 


Porz Ix 514. 


but once a-Day, and change their Houſe 


for their Noviciat; ſome perform it in Two 
Years, ſome in Three, and there are others 


who ſpend Four Years therein, if the Su- 


perior think fic. The main Point of their In- 


ſtitution is, not to do to others what they 


would not have others do to them; that 
Precept they obſerve even towards Beaſts, 
for they never kill any, and much more 


" . 
rouſly puniſh'd. They have Brothers ap- 
pointed to beg for all the Convent; they eat 


every Three Months, they have no fixt time 


towards Men, ſeeing if any body beat them 
they do not reſiſt, and if they be revil'd they 


make no Anſwer. They obey the leaft fig- : 


Maid in the Face; they wear nothing but a 


nal of their Superior without murmuring, and 
it is forbidden to them to look a Woman or 


Cloth about their Loins, which they bringup 


to their Heads, and make a kind of Hood of 
it notunlike a Woman's; they can poſſeſs no 
Money, are prohibited to reſerve any thing 


for to morrow to eat, and how hungry ſoever 


they may be, they patiently wait till their 
Purveyors. bring them the Alms, which are 


tiles of their Tribe; they take but little, that 


they may not be troubleſome to any body, 
and therefore they receive no more at every 

place but a handful of Rice, or ſome other 
eatable matter, and if more be offer d them, 


they will refuſe it; they take nothing but 


what is boy d and dreſe d, for they kindle no 
Fire in their Houſe, for fear ſome Flie ſnould 
burn itſelf. therein; when they have begg'd 


as much Food as they want they return to 


the Convent, and having brought together 
all the Rice, Lentils, Milk, Cheeſe, and ſuch 


_ other 


daily given them at the Houſes of the Gen- 
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other Proviſions as have been beftow'd on 


them, an Officer diftributes all equally among 


the YVartia's, who eat their Portions ſeverally - 
Cold or Hot, as it is given them, and drink | 


nothing but Water. 

They make their Meal about Noon, which 
ſerves them for the whole Day; let Hunger 
or Thirſt preſs them never ſo much, they 
muſt wait till the ſame Hour next Day, be- 

fore they either eat or drink. 
The reſt of the Day they employ in Pray- 
ers, and reading of Books ; and when the Sun 


ſets, they go to ſleep and never light a Can- 


dle. They all lie in the ſame Chamber, and 
have no other Bed but the Floor; they can- 
not of themſelves leave the Order, after they 
have once taken the Vow ; yet if they com- 


mit any Fault contrary to their Vows, and e- 


ſpecially againſt char of Chaſtity ; they are 


expell'd, not only the Order, but alſo their 


Tribe. The General, Provincials, and all 


the Officers, change their Convent every 
Four Months: Their Office is for Life; and 


When any of them dies, he names to the Reli- 
gious, him whom he thinks fitteſt to ſucceed, 

and they acquieſce in his Choice. Theſe 
Vartia's have above Ten Thouſand Monafte- 


ries in the Indies; but ſome of them are more 


Auftere than others: Nay, there are ſome 
who think it enough to worſhip God in Spi- 
Tit, and theſe have no Idols, and will have 
no Pagod near them. There are alſo Religi- 


ous Nuns in ſome Piaces, who live very ex- 
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Treats of the Name, Situation, and Extent of 
this Empire, the Provinces it is divided 
into, and of the Air, Climate, and Sea- 

E ſons: As alſo of the Rivers, Seas, and 
_ ou belonging to Perſia. 8 4 


SPA HIS Kingdom probably takes its The 
wy Name from the Province of Perſis, Name. 
6} | BY] now Fars, or from Perſepolis, the 
_— - iN 7 PE Capital City of this Province,and 
ESA Seat of the Empire, when Alex- : + 
| | ander conquer'd Darius. The Claſſicks ſay it „ 
_ © derives its Name from Perſeus, the Son of Fu- | 
m x piter and Danas; and othersfromPerſes,a Noble- 
man of this Province who rais'd himſelf to the 
Throne by his extraordinary Merit. Some 
again will have it, derived from Paras, which 
ſignifies af Horſeman, the Perſians being 
| Te | Famous 


| 
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Famous for their Horſemanſhip, and all their 
Troops ſerve on Horſeback. | 

The Boundaries of this Kingdom are gene- 
rally ſaid to be India, or the Mogul's Dominions 
towards the Eaſt; the Ocean, and Gulph of Per- 
ſia, or Boſſora, towards the South; the Turkiſh 
Empire towards the Weft; and Circaſſia, the 


Caſpian Sea, and the River Oxus (which River 


divides it from Usbeck Tartary) towards the 
North: And this would be a pretty juſt De- 
ſcription, if the Boundaries of the Mogul's Do- 
minions on the Eaft, and the Turkiſh} Empire 


on the Weſt were once ſettled. Thoſe who 
make the River Indus the Eaſtern Boundary, 


and the Tigris the Weſtern Boundary, are 
certainly in the wrong, becauſe ſeveral Pro- 


vinces of India lye to the Weſtward of Indus, 


The Ex. 
tent. 


and ſome Provinces of Turkey extend to the 
Eaſtward of the River Tigris. It muſt alſo 
be remembred, that part of the Coaſt of 
Arabia on the South of the Gulph of Boſſora 
is under the Dominion of the King of Perſia. 
But the Bounds of this Empire will be better 
underſtood from the Deſcription of the re- 
ſpective Provinces. 7 os 
As to the Extent of it, he moſt Southern part 
of Perſia lying in 25 degrees N. Latt. and 
the Northermoſt part in 45 degrees, we may 
very well reckon it to be twelve hundred 
Miles from North to South ; and the Weſtern 
part of it lying in forty five degrees of Lon- 
gitude (reckoning from the Meridian of Lon- 
don) and the moſt Eaſtern part in ſixty ſeven, 
the length and breadth is pretty near equal; 
and were it not for the Caſpian Sea, which 


_ divides the North Eaſt parts of Perſia from the 


North Weſt, the Form of the Country would 


be almoſt Square. Mr, Chardin makes it to 


contain 
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0 contain 35 Degrees of Longitude, and then 
it would be much longer than broad; but he 
muſt certainly be under a very great Miſtake 
in extending it 13 Degrees beyond our beſt 
Accounts. 
There are ſcarce any two Geographers Provinces 
which agree either in che Names, Number, or 
Situation of the Perſian Provinces. I mall 
comprehend them all in twelve Diſtricts, and 
ſhew the different Names they have been, and 
are, called by at this Day, and where other 
Writers Name two, or more, in the Bounds of 
one of theſe, take care to mention them both 
in the Book and Map, that the Reader may 
not remain in any doubt concerning them. 
The twelve Provinces are Choraſſan, Sa- 
bluſtan, Sigiſtan, Makeran, Kerman, Fars, Cha- 
ſiſtan, Curdeſtan, Erack- Agem, Gilan, Aderbert- 

Zan, and Shirvan, 

+ i As I am Travelling Weftward I ſhall de- 
|. Afcribe thoſe firſt which lye in my way from 
India, and are n to it, beginning 

from the North, 


I. Choraſſan, (in 0140 J include EA 
and Khemus, tho' ſome make them diſtinct 
Provinces) is Bounded by part of India to- 

wards the Eaſt; by the River Oxus, which 
divides it from Ucbeck 7. artary, on the North 
Eaft ; the Province of Sabluſtan on the South; 
Gilan and Erack-Agem on the Weſt, and the 
Caſpian Sea on the North Weſt. This Pro- 
vince contains part of the antient Bactria, 
and the chief Towns are Herat, Meſchid or 
Thus, Nixabour, ele. Aria, Marne, Indion, 
and Tarchas. 
| II. Sabluſtan, (in which 1 comprehend , abluſtan 
Saur, and Candabor) is Bounded by Choraſſan 
4 £2 towards 


i 
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towards the North; the Province of Cabu! 
in India towards the Eaſt; the Province of 
Sigiſtan towards the South, and the Province 


of Erack-Agem towards the Weſt, The chief 
Towns are Gaxna, Buſt, Beckſabath and Can- 
III. Sigiſtan, ſaid to be the antient Dran- 
giana, is Bounded by Sabluſtan on the North; 
the Province of Multan in India towards the 
Eaſt; the Province of Makeran on the South, 
and part of the Province of Kirman towards 
the Weſt. The chief Towns are Sigi/tan, 
Kobin, and Maſticb. 2 5 
IV. Ma keran, ſuppos'd to be the antient 
Gedroſia, is Bounded by Sigiſtan on the North; 
by the Provinces of Buckor and Tata in In. 
dia towards the Eaſt; the Ocean towards 


the South, and the Province of Kerman to- 
. wards the Weſt. The chief Towns are Make- 


Far: 


% x vs . ! 
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ran, Paſſir, and Geſt. „ 9 
V. Kerman, antiently Carmania, is Bounded 
by the Provinces of Sigiſtan and Makeran to- 
wards the Eaſt; the Ocean towards the 
South, by the Province of Fars towards the 
Weſt, and by a Deſert in the Province of 
Erack-Agem towards the North. The chief 
Towns ale Kerman, Darabegerd, (the antient 
Paſſagardi) where was the Sepulchre of Cyrus 
the Great, Chabis, Salem, Tubaran, and Faſques. 
VI. Far, or Farſiſtan, the antient Perſis, 
in which I comprehend the Diſtricts of Lar 
and Ormus, is Bounded by Kerman towards 
the Eaſt; the Gulph of Perſia, or Boſſora to- 
wards the South; the Province of Chuſiſtan 
towards the Weſt, and the Province of Erak- 


 Agem towards the North. The chief Towns are 


Schiras, which lies in the Latitude of 29 deg, 
Jo M. about thirty Miles South Weſt from 
" . e 5 1 erſepolis, 
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 Perſepolic, whoſe magnificent Ruins are. | 
Wonder of every Traveller, and of which, 
ſhall Speak hereafter. Lar about 100 Miles to 
the Southward of Schiras, Gombron, or Bander, 
Abaſſi, in 25 deg. 30 m. North. Ormus, which 
ſtands on a ſmall Iſland of the ſame Name, : 
in the Gulph of Perſia, over-againſt Gombron, © © 
and about 6 Miles from it. Bander Congo, 
which ſtands alſo on the Gulph of Perſia, 
1 + _ about thirty Miles Weſt of Gombron. And 
| here it may not be improper to take Notice 
of a little Territory belonging to the King- 
dom of Perſia, which lies on the other ſide of _.... 
the Gulph on the Arabian Shore, the chief 
Towns whereof are Elcatif, from whence this 
Sea ſometimes takes the Name, and Catena. 
VII. Chuſiſt an, the antient Suſiana, is Bound- Chuſfax. 
ed by the Provinces of Fars and Erack on 
the Eaſt; the Gulph of Perſia on the South ; 
by the Territory of Boſſora on the Weſt, and 
the Province of Curdeſtan on the North. The © 
chief Towns are Suſter, or Schouſter, ſaid to 
be the famous Sbuſban, where Abaſuerus 
made that magnificent Feſtival on taking 
Eſt her to his Bed. 2, Elmais. And 3. Ban- 
| derick, now a ſmall Town on the Sea Coaſt. 
VIII. Curdeſtan, antiently Aria, (of which Curdefax: 
the Weſtern part belongs to Turkey, and the 
Faſt to Perſia) is Bounded by Erak- Agem on 
the Eaſt, Chuſiſtan on the South, Turkiſh Cur- 
' deſtan on the Weſt, and Aderbeitxan on the 
North. The chief Towns whereof are Ar- 
nova, Courmebud, FP. 
IX. Erack, or Irack- Agem, ſo call'd to di- x,,s 
ſtinguiſh it from the Arabian Erak, is the an- | 
tient Parthia,now reckon'd the principal Pro- 
vince of the Empire, being of a very large 
Extent, and almoſt ia the Center of the Per- 
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ſian Dominions, and the Province where the 


Capital City ſtands. It is Bounded by Adir- 
beitzan and Gilan (the antient Hyrcania) on 


the North, the Province of Choraſan on the Eaft, 


Cbuſiſtan, and Farſiſtan on the South, and Cur- 
deſtan on the Weſt. The chief Towns are 


| Iſpahan, the Metropolis of the Kingdom, in 


32 degrees, 40 m. N. Latte. and the oth deg. 
of Longitude, reckoning from the Meridian 
of London, 2. Casbin, or Caſwin, where the 
antient. Ar/atia ſtood, in 36 degrees, odd min. 


3. Com, Situate in 34 degrees, 30. m. 5. Sava, 
almoft in the Midway between Casbin and 


Com. 6 Hamadan, about roo Miles North 
Weſt of Com. 7 Caſhan, about 70 Miles North 
of Ipaban. 8. Teſd about a Hundred and five 


Miles to the Eaſtward of 1/p ahan. 


10. Gilan, or Kylan, (in which I compre- 
hend Maxzenderan, or Tabriſtan,) is the antient 
Hyrcania, and Bounded by the Hyrcanian or 
Caſpian Sea on the North, the Province of 
Choraſan, (or Bactria) on the Eaſt, the Pro- 
vince of Erak-Agem, or Parthia on the South, 
and Adirbeitzan on the Weft. The chief 
Towns are 1.Reſcod. 2.Gilan, Situate in 38 deg. 
N. Latt. and 200 Miles Eaft of Tauris. 3. Ma- 
2anderan, a hundred Miles farther Eaſt. 4. A- 
ſherol within two Miles of the Caſpian Sea. 
5. Tabriſtan. 6. Ferabat. 1 
XI. Adirbeitæan, or Adirbajon, the South 


part of the antient Media, is Bounded by the 


Province of Sbirvan on the North, by Gilan 


and part of the Caſpian Sea on the Eaſt, by 


Erak-Agem and Curdiſtan on the South, and 
the River Aras, or Araxis, which ſeparates it 
from part of Georgia on the Weſt. The chief 
Towns are, 1. Tauris, or Tabris, ſuppoſed to 


be the antient Echutana, formerly the Seat of 


the 
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the Median and Perſian Monarchs, and * 


ſteem'd little inferiour to Babylon it ſelf, either 
for its Antiquity or Magnificence. It lies 
in 38 degrees odd Minutes of N. Latt. and 
is about 400 Miles North Weſt of Jpaban. 
2. Ardevil, or Ardebil, ſtands about thirty Miles 
Eaſt of Tauris. 3. Sultania, ſix Days Journey 


to the South Eaſt of Tauris, in 36 deg. 30 m. 
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XI1.Shirvan,or Schirwan,in which I conclude Shir v. | 


Dagiſtan, and the Perſian Georgia and Arme- 


nia, is Bounded by Circaſſia, and the Muſco- 


vite Dominions on the North, the Caſpian Sea 


on the Eaſt, Adirbertxan towards the South, 
and by Turkiſh Armenia and Georgia towards 
the Weſt. The chief Towns are, 1. Derbent, 
or Debircan, which ſignifies an Iron- gate, being 
a very ſtrong Paſs between the Mountains 


and the Caſpian Sea, in 42 degrees N. Latt. 


2. Schamakie, about fifty Miles to the South. 


ward of Derbent. 3. Baku, which ſometimes 


gives Name to the Caſpian Sea, and ſtands a 
little to the Southward of Schamachz. 4. Teffiis, 
or Cala, the Capital of Eaſtern Georgia, which 


ſtands in 44 degrees of N. Latt. and 48 deg, 


of Longitude, reckoning from the Meridian 
of London. 5. Erivan, or Irvan, lies in 40 deg. 
odd Minutes, upon the River Sargi, near the 
Borders of Armenia, 6. Gangea, which lies 
between Erivan and Schamachie. 7. Nackſivan, 


or Naziwan, one and twenty Leagues South. 


of Erivan. This was anciently the Capital 
of an Armenian Province, and the Natives 


have a Tradition that the City was built by 
Noah when he ficſt came out of the Ark: The 


word Nacłſivan ſignifying a Station for Ships. 
8. Tarku, the Capital of Bagiſtan. Laſtly, Old. 
Fulpba, which is now nothing but a heap of 


Ruins, 
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Ruins, the Armenian Inhabitants being tranſ- 
planted to paban, near which they have a 
conſiderable Town, and are become the 
greateſt Merchants in the Perſian Dominions, 


if not in the whole World, having their Agents 


and Factors in almoſt every Country in Aſia 

and Europe. ar - OE 
Air and Perſia extending from the 25th degree of 
— Lat. to the 45th, the longeft Day in the 
middle of South is thirteen Hours and a half, and in 
Perf. the North above fifteen Hours. In ſo great 
an extent of Country, it is very Natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the Air and Seaſons are very 

different, as in Fact we find them to be. In 

the middle of the Kingdom, their Winter be- 
gins in November, and continues till March, 

with ſevere Frofts and Snow, which falls in 
great quantities on their Mountains, but not 

ſo much in the Champion Country; from 

the Month of March till May the Wind is 

uſually high, and from thence to September 

they have a calm ſerene Heaven, without ſo 
much as a Cloud; and tho' it be pretty hot 

in the Day time, the refreſhing Breezes which 

blow conftantly Morning and Evening, as 

well as in the Night, makes the Summer very 
tolerable, eſpecially ſince the Nights are near 

ten Hours long. The Air is ſo pure, and 
the Stars ſhine with that Luſtre, that one Man 
may know another very well by their Light, 
and People Travel much more in the Night 
than the Day. In this part of Perſia there are 
very ſeldom any Hurricanes or Tempeſts, 


and very little Thunder and Lightning; nor 


is it ſubject co Earthquakes: And the Air is ſo 
extremely dry in the fair Seaſon, that you 
will not find the leaſt Dew or Moiſture on any 
thing that is laid abroad all Night, or even — 
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the Graſs, and it very ſeldom Rains in the 
Winter. No Country is more Healthful than 
the Heart of Perſia, as appears by the hale 
Completion of the Natives, they are Strong 
and Robuſt, and generally enjoy a conſtant 
Series of Healch. As to Foreigners who 
come thither, tis a common Obſervation 


that thoſe who are Healthful at their Arri- 
val continue ſo, and that thoſe who are Sick 


ſeldom recover. 


_ 
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The Air in the. 3 part of Perſia, 5a, In the 
particularly about Gombron, is ve ry unhealchful South of 
in the Spring and Fall : Our European Fact- Perſis. 


ors never paſs a Year without a dangerous 

fit of Illneſs, which frequently carries them 
off. It i is an ordinary thing for two of them 
to agree, that if one Die the Survivor ſhall 


| poſſeſs the others Fortune. Nor is this any 


great Prejudice to their Relations; for if a 
Man leaves private Truſtees, or. makes the 
Company his Executors, the Heir of the De- 


ceas'd will meet with great Difficulties in re- 


covering the Teſtator's Effects. The Months 
of June, July, and Auguſt, are Healthful e- 


nough, but ſo very hot, that both Natives 


and Foreigners get up into the Mountains at 


that time. The hot Winds which blow from . 
the Eaſtward over a long Tract of Sandy Winds. 


Deſarts are ready to ſuffocate them, and 
ſometimes there happens a Peſtilential Blaſt, 
which ftrikes the Traveller dead in an In- 
Nant2 It Rains but very ſeldom here any 


part of the Year, and the Water they ſave 


then is very unwholſom. 


It is a common Obſervation, that thoſe | 
Countries which lie near the Tropicks are 


much Hotter than thoſe under the Line; 
which is held to proceed from the Sun's re- 
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maining longer near the Tropicks, than it 


does near the Equator ; and the Days being 


of a greater length in Summer about the 


Tropicks, than under the Line; which are no 
doubt very ſubſtantial Reaſons. But there is 
alſo a great deal to be aſcrib'd to the Na- 
ture of the Soil, and the Situation of the _ 
Country, where the Winds Blow over large 

Sandy Deſarts, heated like an Oven, and eſ- 


pecially between the Mountains, which re- 


flect the Heat from one ſide to the other, 


and there are no refreſhing Breezes, or Show- 
ers to cool the Air, as there generally are 
near the Line; no Wonder that thoſe Coun- 
tries are much Hotter than any that are un- 
der the Equator, as thoſe about the Gulph of 
Perſia certainly are. And this is probably one 
Reaſon that the Antients never diſcover'd any 
Country in Southern Latitude, they found it ſo 


exceſſive Hot about the Tropicks, that they 
imagin'd if they ſhou'd proceed much farther 


South the Heats would have been Intolerable, 


and it was it ſeems their receiv'd Opinion, 


that part of the Torrid Zone was not Habi- 
table. Whereas we find that the Heats 


under the Line are not ſo great as in many 
Countries the Antients were acquainted with. 


That all Countries in Southern Latitude 
were uninhabited till within ſome hundred 
Years paſt, ſeems very incredible, eſpecially 
in Africk, where no Seas interven'd to pre- 
vent a Diſcovery ; but on' the other Hand, 
if People had Travel'd into the Southern 
parts of Africk, tis equally ſtrange that none 
ſhonld ever return again, from whom the 
Antients might have receiv'd an Account of 


The Rea- theſe Countries, and inform'd them at leaſt 


ſon of 
Hot 
| -W inds. 


that they were Habitable. But to return to 
the hot Winds, as the Wind is nothing — 
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but the Air in Motion, and the Air muſt ire 
ceive a great Addition of Heat from the Re- 
flection of the burning Sands; it is no more 
Wonder that the Wind ſhould Blow warm at 
Noon Day when it has paſs'd over a parch'd 
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Country for ſeveral hundred Miles, than that 


thoſe which come from theSea, or from ſome 


frozen Climate ſhould prove Cool. That 


ſome People may have been Suffocated by 


theſe hot Winds, as Travellers tell us, I ſhall 


not diſpute; but muſt obſerve, that I never 
knew one Inſtance of it in ſeveral Years that 
J was in India, where the hot Winds alſo 
Blow annually in May and June. But the 
Chilling cold Winds that happen in the Night, 
| ſometimes after an exceſſive hot Day, have 
been very fatal to Europeans, who have lain 


expos'd in the open Air. There have alſo been 
Inſtances of People who have loſt the Uſe of 
their Limbs, and ſome of them their Lives,by- 


one ſudden peſtilential Blaſt, as well at Sea 
as aſhore. A Gentleman now living, who 
held one of the moſt conſiderable Poſts in 
India, under the Eaſt-India Company, had 
the uſe of his Limbs taken away after this 


manner, he ſays, a Company of ſix or ſeven. 


of them were drinking a Glaſs of Wine on 
Board, when 2 of them were ſuddenly ftruck 


Dead, and the others taken with a kind of 
Dead Palſy, that for his own Part he had 
bad no more feeling in his Limbs than a 


Board, but when he was carried aſhore the In- 
dian Phyſicians order d him to be ſtretch'd 
out on the ſcorching Sand at Noon for ſeve- 
ral Days ſucceſſively, placing an Umbrella 
over his Head only, and two or three Ser- 


vants were ordered to Rub and Pinch his 


Fleſh in every part for ſome Hours: And tho 


he was ſo very bad that when one of them 
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ſtood upon his Breaſt he did not feel him at 
firſt; yet by Chafing and Rubbing him with 
Oils in the Sun, and Bathing and Pinching of 
him in this manner for ſeveral Days, he came 
at length to his Feeling and the Uſe of his 
Limbs, except one Hand, which he ſtill 
wants the Ul: of in a great "Meaſure. This 
Accident happen'd between thirty and forty | 
Years ago, and the Gentleman is now Four- 
ſcore, in a good State of Health, which he 
has enjoy'd ever ſince. 


The Air I proceed now to enquire into the Tem- 


1 ofperature of the Air in the North part of the 


Perſia, Perſian Dominions ; and it ſeems the Provin- 
ces of Georgia, Shirvan, and Adirbeitzan are 


very dry and warm in the Summer, but ſub- ” 


ject to Storms and Tempeſts in the Winter; ; 
and as ſevere Froſts for fix Months as any 
Countries on the Continent in the ſame La- 
ticude : But as this part of Perſia is very Moun- 
tainous, there is frequently a vaſt difference 
between the Air on the North, and the South 
ſides of the Mountains, and in a few Miles 
Travelling, People chink themſelves in a 
different Climate; but however Cold the 
Mountains in the North may be, they are 


extremely Healthful. On the contrary, the 


flat Country of Gian and Mezenderan, which 
lies upon the Caſpian Sea, and was the antient 
Hõyrcanis, is very damp, full of ſtinking Moraſ- 
ſes, and Unhealchful ; inſomuch that the In- 
habitants in the Summer retire into the 
Mountains, all the Water they have being 
foul and corrupted in the hot Seaſon, and 
here, and in Choraſſon, 't is ſaid Earthquakes | 
are Very common, - 
bees It is obſervable, that 8 is no Country 
Springe, in the World of ſo large an extent as Perſia, 


and Seas. F whe re 


Where there are ſo few Navigable Rivers: 
There is not ſo much as one River in the 
Heart of the Country that will carry à Boat 
of any Burthen, and you may Travel ſeveral 
day's Journey without meeting with 

any Water whatever in ſome Parts. 

The River Oxus indeed, which divides: Perſia 
from Usbeck Tartary, is a large Stream, but 
as there are no Branches of it that ariſe in the 
Perſian Dominions, it is of little uſe to them. 

The Rivers Kur and Aras, antiently call'd 
Cyrus and Araxes, which riſe in the Moun- 
tains of Arrarat, and run through Georgia, Shir- 
van, and Adirbeitxan, and having join'd their 
Streams fall into the Caſpian Sea, are much 
the moſt conſiderable Rivers in the Perſian 
Dominions. However, there are ſeveral 
ſmall Rivulets which fall from the Moun- 
tains, and are convey'd by ſubterraneous 

5 Channels, or otherwiſe, to their principal Ci- 

ties. | 23,3 | 
Water being ſo ſcarce in Perſia, there is no 

Place where they Husband it better, or have 

more ingenious Contrivances to convey it 

to their Cities, and into their Corn Fields 

and Gardens. This is the care of the Govern- 
ment, and there is a great Officer in every Pro- 
vince, who has the Charge of the Convey- _ 
ance and Diſtribution of the Waters. 

They turn all their little Rivulets and 

| Springs to ſuch Parts of the Country as they 
| are moſt wanted; they digWells alſo of a pro- 
digious depth and breadth, out of which they 
draw the Water with Oxen in great leathern 

Buckets, which being emptied into Cifterns, 
is let out as there is Occaſion for the Service 
of the Country. They have alſo vaſt ſub- 

terranean Aquaducts, through which they + 
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convey Water twenty or thirty Leagues ta 


the Places aflign'd. Theſe are two Fathom 


high, and arch'd with Brick; and at every 


twenty Paces diftance their are large Holes 
like Wells, which were made for the Conve- 
niency of carrying on the Arch, without 


working underground too far, and the more 


eaſy repairing them. The diſtribution of 
the River and Spring Water is made one Dax 
to one quarter of the Town, and. another 


Day to another, as Occaſion requires, when 
every one opens the Canal, or Reſervatory 
in his Gardens to receive it, for which every 


Garden pays a certain Sum Yearly to the 
Government, particularly about 1/paban; and 


as it is very eaſy for one to divert his Neigh- 


bours Water into his own Channel, this is a 
Fraud that is ſeverely puniſn'd. They give 


2g greater Rate for River Water, than they do 


lie on the North ſide of it, and the late Czar 


for the Spring Water, which is not found ſo 
proper for their Grounds. Lee tens; 


Beſides the Ocean, there are two Seas be- 


longing to Perſia, one on the North, and the 
other on the South Weſt, viz. The Caſpian 


Sea, and the Gulph of Boſſora, or Perſia, which 


have been mentioned already. The Caſpian 


Sea is about a hundred Leagues in length, 


from North to South, and ninety Leagues in 
breadth, and has near a hundred Rivers run- 


ning into it, of which the chief is the Wolga, 
at the Mouth whereof ftands Aſtracan; but 


this Sea has no Communication with any 


other, and tho ſo many Rivers fall into it, 


there is no viſible way it diſcharges it ſelf of 
its Waters, but they remain always of the 
ſame height, and neither Ebb nor Flow. It 
is Navigated chiefly by the Muſcovites, who 


was 
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was cutting a- Channel between the Volg 

and the Dor, or Tanais, whereby he propos d 

to open a Communication between the Euxine' 

and Caſpian Seas; but I think this Project is 
ſuſpended at preſent. As to the Perſians, 
they ſeldom apply themſelves to Navigation, 

and have few Veſſels upon this Sea. But 
they are not altogether ſo Negligent of the 
Gulph of Boſſora, upon account of the Pearl 
Fiſnery there, of which they are very Jealous, 

it being reckon'd the beſt in the World. 
They are Maſters here of both ſides of the 
Gulph, as well as the Iflands. The Pearl igands. 
Fiſhery lies near the Iſland of Babarem; 
of the reſt of the Iſlands in the Bay the 
moſt Famous is Ormus, ſeated at the Entrance 
of this Sea, and about 30 Miles in Circum- 
ference, which, while the Portugueſe were Ma- 
ſters of, they commanded the Pearl Fiſhery, 
and all the Trade of Perſia, and had built 

one of the moſt elegant Cities in Afa upon 

it. There is nothing now upon the Iſland 

but an indifferent Caſtle, which the | Perſians” 
keep Poſſeſſion of only to prevent other Na- 
tions inſulting them, as the Portugueſe did for- 
merly, the Trade being remov'd to Gombron, 
from which it is about two Leagues diſtant. 
The Iſland it ſelf never produc'd any thing 
but Salt, which grows in a ſolid Cruſt two 
Inches deep upon the Surface of the Ground, 
and the Hills appear at a diſtance as if they 
were covered with Snow; nor is there a drop 
of freſh Water upon the Iſland, bur what is 
preſerv'd in Ciſterns. The Portugueſe fereh'* 
moſt of the Water they us d from the Conti- 
nent. | | . but am 
About an hundred Years ago the King of 
Perſia, by the Aſſiſtance of the Engliſß _ 
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India Company's Ships, reduc d this Iſland to 


his Obedience, and expell'd the Fertugueſe; 


for which the Company were allow'd great 


Advantages in T rade, and half the Cuſtoms 
of Gombren, which tis ſaid amounted to about 


forty thouſand Pounds per Ann. for fiſty 
Years ſucce ſſively. The Perſians afterwards 
took the whole Cuſtoms themſelves, and al- 
low'd the Engliſh Company three or four 
thouſand Pounds per Ann as an Acknow- 
ledzment of their Service at Ormus. The 

Engliſh were depriv'd of their Share of the 


Cuſtoms, under pretence they did not Pro- 


tect the Perſian Trade againſt the Portugueſe, 
and Arabs, as they ſtipulated to do; but the 
Sum of three thouſand Pounds odd Money 
er. Ann. was Paid till the preſent Civil War. 
ear Ormus are two other ſmall Iſlands, the 
one call'd Kiſmiſh, and the other Lareca: The 
former of which is ſaid to yield abundance 
of Wheat, and to be as Fruitful as Ormus is 


Barren. There are ſeveral other Iſlands diſ- 


pers d over this Sea, but none of x: Nees 
Slices. a fd 


n a Deſcription f their Principal Pal 
of their Buildings publick and a and 1 
Furniture of their Ban: | 


— HE Houſes of perſons of Quality are 
1 generally built in the middle of a fine 
Garden, and make little or no Appearance 


to the Street: You ſee nothing but a dead 
Wall, * a great Gate in che middle, and 


perhaps, 


perhaps, a Skreen, or Wall within the Gate, 
to prevent People looking in; ſo fond are 


they of Privacy and Retirement, far from 
the Method of Building here, where we lay 


our Seats as open as poſſible, and ſeem to 
intimate we can have no enjoyment in the 
fineſt Palaces, but what reſults from the Ad- 
miration of the Crowd that paſſes by our 

Gates. Another thing that the Perſians differ 
from us in is, that they ſeldom have more 


than one Floor, which is laid out in this 


manner: Inthe Front of the Houſe ſtands 


the Virando, being a little Piazza, or Cloyſter, 


open before, where they ſit and tranſact their 


ordinary Affairs, beyond this is a large Hall 


eighteen or twenty Foot high, which is us d 
at great Entertainments, or on any ſolemn 
Occaſions: On the farther ſide of the Houſe 


is another Virando, or Piazza, with a Baſon 


or Fountain of Water before it, beyond which 
runs a Walk of fine Trees, as their does alſo 


from the Street to the Houſe: At each 


corner of the Hall is a Parlour, or Lodging 
Room (for it ſerves for both purpoſes indiffe- 
rently) between thoſe Parlours on the ſides, 
there are Doors out of the Hall into an open 


Square ſpace as large as the Rooms at the 


Corners; there are allo ſeveral Doors out of 


the Hall into the Virando, or Piazza, before 


and behind the Houſe, ſo that in the hot 


Seaſon they can ſet open nine or ten Doors 


at once in the great Hall, and if there be any 
Air ſtiring they will have the Benefit of ir. 
In ſome Palaces there is a handſome Baſon, 
and a Fountain playing in the middle of the 
Hall, which contributes ſtill more to the 
Coolneſs of the place. The Walls of their 
Houſes are built ſometimes of burnt Bricks, 
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but more commonly of Bricks dry'd in the 


Sun. The Walls are of a conſiderable thick- 


| neſs, and the Root of the great Hall is arch'd, 


and five or ſix Foot higher than the other 


Rooms about it. The Roofs of the Buildings 


on every fide of the Hall are Flat, and there 
is A pair of Stairs up to the Top, where the 
Perſians Walk in the Cool of the Day, and 
ſometimes carry up a Mattreſs and lie there 
all Night, their being a Wall or Balluſters all 
round the Top of the Building. As for the 
Kitchens and other Offices, they are at a 
Diſtance on the right or left; and tis obſer- 
vable that all their Rooms, except the Hall, 


ſtand ſeparate, and there is no Paſſage out 55 
of one into another, but only from the Hall: 


Chimneys there are ſome; but uſually in- 


ſtead of a Chimney, there is a round Hole 


about four or five Foot broad, and a Foot 
and half deep in the middle of the. Room, in 
which a Charcoal Fire is made, and the Place 
cover'd with a thick Board, or Table, about 
a Foot high, ſo cloſe that no Smoak can get 
out, and over that Table is thrown a large 
Carpet, under which they put their Legs in 
cold Weather, and fit round, there being a 
Paſlage for the Smoak by Pipes laid under 
the Floor. 

The Doors of the Houſe are narrow, and 
ſeldom turn uponHinges as ours do; but there 
is a round Piece left at the top and bottom 
of the Door, which are let into the Frame 
above and below, on which they turn; and 
the very Locks and Bolts are frequently made 
of Wood. As to their Furniture, it conſiſts 
only in Carpets ſpread on the Floor, with 
Cuſhions and Pillows to lean on, and at 
Night there is a Mattreſs brought to Sleep ns 


w 


and a Quilt or two to cover them, but very 


ſeldom any Sheets are us'd. As to their Ser- 


vants they lie about in any Paſſage upon Mats, 


and take up but very little room. The Floors 
of the Rooms are either Pav'd, or made of a 
hard Cement, on which they lay a coarſe 
Cloath, and over that a Carpet. The ſides 
of ſome of their Rooms are lin'd with fine 
Tiles, not unlike the Dutch Tiles, about a 


Yard high, and the reſt of the Wall Painted, 


or hung with. Pictures. The Reader may 
from the Deſcription I have given, form a 
tolerable Notion of a Perſian Houſe, but for 
his farther Satisfaction TI have given Directi- 
ons for drawing an exact Model of one of 
them. As for thoſe of the inferiour People, 


it cannot be expected they can be like thoſe. 


already deſcrib'd in every particular; but 
they endeavour to come as near their Betters 
as they can, and their Princes Palaces ſeem 


to be built much after the ſame manner, on- 
ly more Lofty and Magnificent. I proceed 


now to deſcribe ſome of their principal 
Tons, and firſt paban. 81 
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Iſpaban, or as it is Pronounc'd Spabawn, is Deſcrip- 
| ſituated in thirty two Degrees, forty Min, tion of 
North Late. and the fiftieth degree of Lon-Ipaben. 


gitude, reckoning from the Meridian of Lon- 


don. It ſtands in a fine Plain, almoſt ſur- 
rounded with Mountains, which lie about 
two or three Leagues from it, and the Form 
is pretty near Oval. The River Senderbout 
runs by it at about a Mile diſtance ; but 
there are ſeveral Channels and Pipes above 


the Town, which convey the Water from ic 


into Canals and Baſons, for the Service of 
the Court and City. The Town is without 
Walls, and about ten or twelve Miles in Cir- 
_ Xx 2 cumference. 
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cumferente. Thofe who extend ĩt 10 Leagues 
take in the Town. of Fulpba, and ſeveral o- 
thers, for which I fee no manner of Reaſon, 
for Fulpha lies a Mile from Ipaban, and on the 
other ſide the River, and can no more be 
reckon d a Part of the City, than Kenſington 
a part of Weſtminſter, If we ſhould take in all 
the Villages within the Weekly Bills, poflibly 
the Circumference of London would be little 
leſs than ſome Travellers reckon Iſpahan. 
There were formerly twelve Gates to the 
Town, but four of them are now clos'd up, 
the others are always open; as for the Walls 
which ſome Gentlemen mention, it is proba- 
ble there was a Mud-wall formerly, but a Mer- 
chant who lately came from thence aſſures 
me that there is no part of the Wall viſible 
at preſent. There is an old Caſtle tis true, 
without Artillery, run to Ruin, which 1 is no 
more tenable than the Town. | 
The Streets of [/paban are for the moſt part 
Narrow and Cooked ,and either exceedingDir- 
ty or Duſty, for ſcarce any of them are Pav'd, 
and tho” there are no Coaches or Carts, yet 
all People of any Faſhion riding through 
them with great Trains of Servants, renders 
the Paſſage not very pleaſant. | 
There are however ſome very fine Squares 
in the Town, particularly the Royal Square, 
The Roy- Or Mezdan, into which there opens two of 
al Ae3dan, the Palace Gates. On the ſides of this Square, 
which is one third of a Mile in length, and 
more than half as much in breadth, are 
Buildings much like the New- Exchange in the 
14 Strand, with Shops on both ſides, where every 
. particular Trade has a quarter aflign'd, and 
1 tdtzhere is a ſecond Story where the Mecha- 
11 j nicks have their working Shops. There ſeems 
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tho' the great Shaw Abbas, who built 


the Square, | deſign'd it for Manly Ex- 


_ erciſes, and particularly thoſe of Horſeman- 
ſhip, and handling the Bow and Launce, at 


which no People are more dexterous than 
the Perſians, On that ſide of the Square next 


the Palace there is a fine row of Trees 
planted, and a handſome Baſon of Water, and 
ſome great Braſs Guns which were taken from 
the Portugueſe at Ormus, ſerve to make a ſhow. 


There ſtands a great Moſque at the South 


end of the Square, and another Moſque on 
the Eaft fide, over againſt the great Gate of 


to be little difference between theſe Exchan. 
ges and ours, but that thoſe of HMpaban have 
no Windows, but great Openings at proper 
Diftances to let in the Light, and People 
ride through them as along the Streets. In 
the middle of the Square there is a Market 
for Horſes and Cattle, and all manner of 
Goods and Eatables are expoſed to Sale; 


the Palace, ſeveral Streets in Ipaban are cover 
cover'd and arch'd over, which makes them Streets. 


pretty dark, and this ſeems to be peculiar to 
the Perſian Towns. In the Indies, tis true, the 
Tradeſmen have little Piazza's before their 
Houſes, where they expoſe their Goods to 


Sale, but then there are wide Streets before 
them; but here in ſome Places there is no O- 


ther Street but theſe cover d ways through: .. +: 
which People ride. Anotherthing they ſeem to 


be particular in, is, that their Houſes and Shops 
are never in the ſame Place, and *tis a com- 


mon thing for a Tradeſman to go half a Mile 


in a Morning to the Bazar, or Market-Place, 
where his Shop is; and in the Night time they 


Lock up their valuable Goods in Cheſts and 


Counters, and the reſt they leave pack'd up, 
ſlometimes in the open Square, and it is very 


rate 


N 2 2 EST 
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ö i | are any thing is loſt, ſo careful are the Watch 
| appointed to Guard their Market-Places, or 
i; ſo very little given to Thieving are the Peo- 
1 ple in this part of the World; and no doubt, 
8 the ſpeedy and exemplary Puniſhments in- 


1 flicted upon Pilferers, is one great means to 
| ny | Caravan. deter them from it. As to Foreign Merchants, 
era s. they lodge their Goods in the publick Cara- 
| vanſera's about the City, which ſerve them 
alſo inftead of Inns for Lodging and Diet ; 
but there is this Difference between an Inn 
and Caravanſera, that every Perſon finds his 
own Bedding and Cookery in the Caravan 
ſera, whereas in our Iuns we have not that 
Trouble. There are two things however 
that renders a Caravanſera preferable to an Inn; 
One is, that a Perſon is not ſubje& to the 
E | Extortions of an Inn-Keeper, but buys his 
8 | Proviſion at the beft Hand ; and the other is, 
| that let the Merchant take up never ſo many 
| Rooms he ſhall not be diſturb'd in them, and 
| 


pays but a Trifle for his Warehouſe or Lodg- 
| ings, and upon the Road he pays nothing. 
| There are not it ſeems leſs than 1500 hun- 
„ dred of theſe publick Cara vanſera's in 1/paban, 


. Vvhhich have been built by Charitable People 


if ; for the uſe of Strangers: Moſt of them are 
i | duaulilt after one Model, and differ only in the 
Dimenſions. There is a handſome Portal at 


—ͤI 


1 the Entrance, on each ſide of which are Shops, 


„ from whence you enter into a Square, about 


|| = Which there is a Cloyſter, or Piazza, and 
11 | + Within are lodging Rooms and Warehouſes 


for Goods: There is alſo Stabling, and Con- 


„ veniencies for Horſes, and other Beaſts, on 


$ the outſide, or they may be brought into the 
| Square and faſten d there, as is frequently 
done upon the Road, where there is danger of 
HEY : Robbers. 
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Robbers. As to Taverns there are none at | 
Iſpaban, there Religion prohibiting Wine. 
However, ſome of the Perſians will Drink 
pretty plentifully in Private. There are very - 
handſome Coffee-Houſesin the principal Parts gg... 
of the Town, where People meet and talk Houſes. 
Politicks,tho' they have no Printed Papers in 
them, and there we meet with ſome Amuſe- 
ments peculiar to the Country, as the Ha- 
rangues of their Poets, Hiſtorians and Priefts, 
who hold Forth and get a Crowd about 
them, as Doctor Byfield, of comical Memory, 
us'd to do in the Coffee-Houſes about the 
Exchange and Temple-Bar, and it ſeems they 
expect a ſmall Preſent from their Audience 
for their Inſtructions. | 5% Ne} 
IT be Buildings of the Palace, with the Gar- Palace. 
dens belonging to it, take up above a League 
in Compaſs. The two Gates which come up 
to the Royal Meydan or Square, are one of 
them call'd Alicapi, and the other Doulet Cuna: 
Over one of them is a Gallery, where the 
Sopbi us d to fit and ſee Martial Exerciſes per- 
form'd on Horſeback. No part of the Palace 
where the Court reſides comes up to the 
Royal Square, but having enter'd the prin- 
Cipal Gate, there is a Hall or Court on the 
left Hand, where the Vizier and other Judges 
adminiſter Juſtice on certain Days, and on 
the Right are Rooms where Offenders are 
allow'd to take Sanctuary. From hence to 
the Hall, where the King uſually gives Au- 
dience, is a handſome Walk: It is a long 
Room, well Painted and Gilded, and ſuppor- 
ted by forty Pillars: It is divided into three 
Parts, one a Step higher than the other, on 
which the great Officers ſtand according to 
their Rank, As to Hereditary Nobility there 
| DN = is 


lags 


zs no ſuch thing in Perſia. On the third Af: 


cent is the Royal Throne, razs'd- about a Foot 


and a half above the Floor, and about eight 
Feet ſquare, on which is ſpread a rich Carpet, 
here the King ſits Croſs-legg'd upon ſolemn 


cularly the Haram, or Womens Apartment, 
neither Foreigners or Natives can give an 


Occaſions, having a Brocade Cuſhion under 
him, and another at his Back; as to the reſt 
of the Apartments of the Palace, and parti- 


exact Deſcription of them, none being per- 
mitted to enter but the Eunuchs: But in ge- 


neral I underſtand, that they conſiſt in ſe- 
parate Pleaſure-Houſes diſpers'd about the 


Gardens, much of the ſame Form with the 


Houſes firſt deſcrib'd; and that their great 1 


Beauty conſfiſts in the fine Walks, Fountains, 
and Caſcades about them : Beyond the Gar- 
dens his Majefty has a large Park Wall'd in, 
where the Ladies Hunt, and take their Plea- 
{ure with the Prince. > 6 7 of 

In this City are above a hundred and fifty - | 
Mahometan Moſques, or Temples, coverd _ 
with Domes or Cupolas, which appearing through 


the Trees that are Planted almoſt all over 


Moſques. 


the Town in the Streets and Gardens, affords 
a noble Proſpect, but the common Build- 
ings are ſo low that they are hardly deſcern'd 
by one who takes a View of the Town on 


the outſide. Z 


All Chriſtians being prohibited to enter 
their Moſques, or even to come within their 
Courts under ſevere Penalties, it is not eaſy 
to meet with a particular Deſcription of them. 


However, ſome Travellers tell us, they have 


taken a View of them in Diſguiſe, and par- 


ticularly of the great Moſque in 1paban, by 


way 


of PERSIA. 
way of nabe call'd the King's, or becauſe 


it was Built by one of their Kings. 
There is a Gate which leads to this 


Moſque cover'd with Silver Plates: Through 


this you proceed to a Court with a Piazza 
or Cloyſter on each fide, where the Prieſts 
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lodge who belong to the Moſque. Oppoſite 


to the great Gate are three large Doors 


_ which open into it: The five Iſles the Moſque 
is compos d of, are beautified with Gold 


and Azure: In the middle is the Cupola, 

ſupported by four great ſquare Pillars: The 
Iſles on the ſides are lower than that in the 
middle, and born up by thick Columns of 
5 Free- Stone, two great Windows towards the 
Top of the middle Iſle gives Light to the 


whole Moſque: On the left Hand towards 


the middle, ſtands a kind of a Pulpit with 
ſtone Steps to go up to it: The Bricks and 
Tiles on the outſide of the Building are Paint- 
ed with various Colours after the manner of 
' Perſia, and the Floor of the Moſque is cover'd 


with Carpets, all People putting off theic | 


Shooes as they enter it: There are no Seats, 
or Pews, as in the Chriſtian Temples, or any 
kind of Imagery or Pictures. 

Another Engliſh Gentleman. gives us this 
Account of the Moſque at the South end of 
the Royal Meydan: The outſide he ſays is 


Stone, and the Form round it is divided 


into Iſles, and the Walls lin'd fifteen Foot 
high with white poliſh'd Marble, and in the 
middle of the Square before the Moſque i is a 
large Baſon where they Waſh themſelves be- 
fore they enter the Temple : The Moſques 


have moſt of them Cupols' s with Steeples or 


2 Towers whither the Molla's go up to Summon 
| b > _ 
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the People to their Devotions, making no uſe 


of Bells. 


The numerous Hummums, or Bagnio s in 
this City, are another Subject of the Travel- 


lers Admiration, ſome of theſe are ſquare 


Buildings, but moſt of them Globular. The 


Stone of which they are Built is uſually 
White, and well Poliſh'd, the Tops are co- 


verd with Tiles painted e Te 
inſides are divided into many Cells, or Chan 
bers, ſome for Pleaſure, and others for Sweat- 
ing ; and the Floors are laid with black and 


white Marble. The Perſians bath almoſt every 


Day, looking upon it to be extremely Health- 


ful, and an effectual Remedy for Colds or 


Cbarbag. 


Aches, and many other Diſtempers. 

But what is admired as much by Foreign- 
ers as any thing about Tſpahan, 1s the Char- 
bag, being a Walk above a hundred Yards 


wide, and extending a Mile in length, from | 
the City to the River Zenderboud: On each 
fide are Planted double rows of Trees, and in 


the middle runs a Canal, not continued upon 


a Level, but at every Furlong diſtance the 


0 Water falls into a large Baſon, and forms a 


Caſcade, and the ſides both of the Canal and 


Baſons are lin'd with hewn Stone, broad 


enough for ſeveral Men to Walk a Breaſt 


upon them. On each ſide of this Walk are 
the Royal Gardens, and thoſe of the great 
Men, with Pleaſure-Houſes at ſmall Diſtances, 
and all together form as agreeable a ProſpeR | 


as can be imagin'd, 


At the end of this Walk is a Bridge over 
the River Zenderhoud, which leads to the 
Town of Fulpha, there are alſo two other 
Bridges, one on the Right, and the other to 
the Left, by which the Neighbouring Villa- 

Nö 1 


> P E-R-94 A 2 
ges have a Communication: with the City, 
and which moſt of our Tavellers are pleas'd- 
to call its Suburbs, tho' they are diſtant a 
Mile from 1{paban, and on the other ſide the 
River. | „ | 

Theſe Bridges are taken Notice of for the Bridges. 
oddneſs of the Architecture, for it ſeems. on 
each ſide, both above and below, are arched 

Paſſages, through which People Ride, and 
Walk, from one end of the Bridge to the 
other, as in the cover'd Streets of the City, 

and at little Diſtances, there are openings 
to receive the Light. The Arches of theſe 
Bridges are not very high, there being no 
* Veſſels to paſs under them; for this River is 
f not Navigable any more than the reſt of the 
Perſian Streams, Tis true, in the Spring, on 

the Melting of the Snows in the Mountains, 

it makes a pretty good Appearance, being 

almoſt as broad as the Thames at London, but 
at the latter end of the Summer the Chan- 

nel is exceeding narrow and ſhallow ; inſo- 

much that there is not Water enough for 

the Gardens which belong to the City: to 

ſupply the Want whereof, they have abun- 
dance of Wells about I/paban of very good 

Water for all uſes. | RY | 

On the South ſide of the River Zender- 541 be. 
houd ſtands the Town of Fulpha, being inha- | 
! -  bited by a Colony of Armenians, tranſplanted 
4 hither by the great Shaw Abbas. This Town 
3 is about two Miles in length, and not much 
| leſs in breadth, being for the moſt part better 
Built, and the Streets wider than thoſe of 
" Iſpahan ; but the Trees that are Planted in 
the Streets, and the large Gardens they have 
about their Houſes, make it appear more 
like a Country Village than a Town, There 
a» dS 7 „ 
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are Georgian, and ſeveral other ChriſtiansIlnha- 
bit here as well as Armenians, and there are ſome. 
Convents of -Europeans, but no Mabometans. 
This Colony has Flouriſh'd prodigiouſly ſince 
they were ſettled here by Shaw Abbas, being 
now the moſt conſiderable Merchants in the 
World, and we meet with them in all Coun- 
tries of 4/ia and Europe almoſt, The King ar 

firft provided them with Stocks ro Trade 


with, and took a Share of their Gains; fo 


that they were little better than the King's 


Factors: But they now only pay an annual 


Tax to the Government, and are allow'd to 


purchaſe Eſtates, which is a Privilege no o- 


ther Chriſtians enjoy. * 
The Engliſh Eaſt-India Company have 2 
handſome Houſe in H/paban for their Factors, 


the Model whereof is the ſame with the 


Houſe firſt deſcribed, but ſince the late Ci- 
vil Wars the Uſurpers have ſo Harraſs'd and 
Oppreſs'd them, that the Company have or- 


der'd their Servants to retire from thence ; 


they have alſo withdrawn moſt of their Ser- 
vants from Gombron, and made Boſſora (at the 


Bottom of the Gulph of the ſame Name) 


their principal Factory on that fide. The 
Territory of Boſſora is govern'd by its own 


Prince, but Tributary to the Grand Seignior, 


5 7 Hir 4. 


the City ftands on the Tigris, two days Jour- 
ney below Bagdat. | 

The City of Schiras, or Sberax, as we pro- 
nounce it, lies about ewo Hundred Miles to 
the Southward of 7/pahan, in 29 Degrees, 50 
m. of N. Latt. and is uſually reckon'd the 
ſecond City of the Kingdom, It is the Ca- 
pital of the Province of Fars, or the antient 


Perſia; ſome will have the Name deriv'd from 
Cyrus the great, their being a Tradition that 


he 


of PERSIA. 


he was is Buried there ; others ſay it is « dit CY 
from Sherab, which: in the Perſian Tongue ſig- 
nifies 2 Grape, becauſe that Fruit abounds 
in this Place; and others from the Word Sbeer, 
whick ſignifies Milk; but as it is not very 
Material from whence the Name is deriv'd, 
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ſo I believe it is impoſſible to determine at : 


this Day. The Town is ſeated in a pleafant 
fertile Valley, about twenty Miles in length, 

and ſix in breadth, and has a Rivulet running 
through it, which in the Spring has the Ap- 


pearance of a large River, and ſometimes en- 


creaſes to ſuch a Torrent as to bear down 
the Houſes in its way ;. but in the Summer is 
almoſt dry. There are no Walls about the 
Place, nor does it contain above four thou- 
ſand Houſes at preſent: The Compaſs of 
it is reckon'd to be about ſeven Miles, but 
then it is to be confider'd, that much the 
greateſt part of this Space is Gardens, The 
publick Buildings taken Notice of, are the 


Viceroy's Palace, the Moſques, Bagnio' „ 


the vaulted Streets, and Cara vanſera s, 


which being of the ſame Model as thoſe of 
Tſpaban, do not need a particular Deſcription 
here, only tis obſervable, that they ler moſt 
of their Buildings run co Ruin, as in othier 
Towns of Pera: Every Generation chooſing 
to Build new Houſes, rather chan uſe thoſe 
of their Anceſtors. It is remark'd alſo that 
there is no Place where the Mahometans Super- 
ſition prevails more than here, there being 
a Moſque, or Temple to every twenty Hoi 19 
almoſt, their Domes cover d with blue varni 

Tiles, make a pretty Appearance among — 
Trees: Here is alſo a College, where the 


liberal Arts are Studied, of which I ſhall ſay 
The 


more * the 3 of Learning. 


— as 
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The Streets of Sheraz, are for the moſt 
part narrow and duſty, but there are ſome 
broad ones with Canals, and Baſons fac'd 


with Stone: But what Sheraz is moſt remark- 


able for, is the fine Gardens and Vineyards 


about it, The Cypres Trees, of which their 


Walks are chiefly compos'd, are the talleſt 


and largeſt that are any where to be found, 


and grow in a pyramidical Form, intermix'd | 


With theſe are ſeveral broad ſpreading Trees, 


and all manner of Fruits, as Pomegranets, O- 


ranges, Lemons, Cherries, Pears, Apricots, Dates, 


&c. None of theſe Planted againſt Walls, as 


with us, but ſtanding in the Allies, and ſome- 


times Irregularly, as in a Wilderneſs. They 
have alſo abundance of ſweet Flowers of vari- 


ous Colours, but not planted in that regular Or- 


der as in the Gardens of Europe. Their Vineyards 
and Wines are preferable to any in Perſia, and 
the Canals, Caſcades, Fountains, and Plea- 


ſure-Houſes in their Gardens are not at all 


The 
Ruins of 
Perſepolis. 


Inferiour to thoſe of paban. The King's 


Garden here is no leſs than two thouſand 
paces ſquare, and ſurrounded with à Wall 
fourteen Foot high, but of late Years the 


Gardens, as well as the Buildings of Sheraz, - 


have been pretty much neglected. 


Thirty Miles to the North Eaſt of Sheraz, 


. are found the nobleſt Ruins of an antient 


Palace or Temple, that are now to be ſeen 


on the Face of the Earth: Even Rome it (elf, 
as tis ſaid, has nothing comparable to theſe 


venerable Remains of Antiquity. The place 
at this Day is call'd Chilmanar, or 40 Pillars. 


Ml. Herbert ſays, it was Built upon a Moun- 
_ tain of dark colour'd Marble, and the Steps 


hew'd out of the ſolid Rock ; but others who 
have view'd it more narrowly ſince, obſerve 
that the Steps are compos'd of large Stones, 
'J- HE fifteen 
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| fifteen or ſixteen Foot in length, and of ſuch 
a thickneſs, that ſix or ſeven Steps are cut 
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out of one Stone, the whole being ſo Artifi- | 


berts to miſtake. 


< 
« 


It is ſeated at the North Eaſt end of that 


ſpacious Plain, where Perſepolis once ſtood, and 


cially join'd that they appear to be but one 
Piece, which might eaſily occaſion Mr. Her- 


generally held to be part of the Palace of Da- 


rius, who was conquer'd by Alexander the 


Great. The Front of this Palace ſtood towards 


the Weſt, and was about five hundred Paces 


in length, the whole taking up near three- 


{core Acres of Ground. The Aſcent to it-is 


by ninety five Steps, thirty Feet in length, 


and twenty Inches broad, but not more than 


three Inches deep, ſo that a Horſe may eaſily 


go up or down them. The Stair Caſe di- 


vides as you aſcend, one Branch winding to 


the Right, and the other to the Left, each 
| having a Wall on one fide, and a Marble Bal- 
luſter on the other, afterwards both Branches 
turn again, and end at a ſquare landing Place, 


from whence you go into a Portico of white 
Marble twenty Foot wide. On it are carv'd 
in Baſs relieve two Beaſts as big as Elephants, 
but their Bodies like Horſes, and the Feet, 


and Tales of Oxen. Ten Foot farther ſtand 


two fluted Columns of whitiſh Stone, about | 


ſixty Foot high, beſides their Capitals and 


Baſes, and as thick as three Men can Fa- 
thom: A little farther ſtand two other Pi- 


Beaſts on the latter have Wings, and Mens 
Heads. Beyond this Portal, or Hall, is ſuch 


another double Stair Caſe, leading to the up- 
per Rooms twenty five Foot broad, but in- 


comparably more Beautiful than the former; 


for on its Walls are carvd in Baſs relieve a 


kind 


laſters, carv'd like the firft, only that the 
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ſquare Place, which has been ſurrounded 
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kind of Triumph, conſiſting of a great Train 


of People in diſtint Companies, carrying 
fome Banners, and others Offerings, and after 


all comes a Chariot drawn by ſeveral Horſes, 


with a lictle Altar upon it, from whence the 
Fire ſeems to aſcend. On the other ſide are 
carv'd Wild Beaſts fighting, and among o- 


thers a Lion and a Bull are cut with great 


exactneſs, and ſo hard is the Stone, that to this 


Day the moſt curious part of the Workman- 
ſhip is preſerv'd. | 


On the Top of the ſecond Stair Caſe is a 


with Columns, whereof ſeventeen only are 


now ſtanding, but there are a hundred Pe- 
deſtals: Thoſe that are left are of red and 
white Marble fluted, ſome of them ſixty, and 


others ſeventy Foot high, and ewelve of 


them near three Fathom round. Theſe ſome _ 


Antiquaries imagine ſupported the Temple 
of the Sun. On the ſame Floor, near thoſe 
Columns is a place fifty Foot ſquare, encloſed 
with Walls fix or ſeven Foot thick, of a 


much finer Marble than any that has been 


yet mentioned, and ſo wonderfully carv'd, 


that it would take up ſeveral Days to View 
all the Figures: Which way ſoever a Man 


turns himſelf in this ſecond Floor, their ap- 
pear Figures cut in Baſs and half Relieve. 


Here you ſee Men Fighting with Lions, and 


in another place a Man holding a Unicorn 
by the Horn, in a third, you ſee the Figures 
of Giants, and in a fourth, a Prince giving 
Audience to his People, or Ambaſſadors, and 
Numberleſs other Scenes. Here are allo a- 
bundance of Inſcriptions, in lafting Charact- 


ers, which have been tranſcrib'd, and brought 


into Europe, but none of them underſtood a 
this 
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mention'd, in conſideration of their aſſiſting 
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they are by the People of the Country : This 


Glorious Palace or Temple, with the whole 
City of Perſepolis, the Nobleſt and Weal- 


thieſt City in the World was burnt to the 
Ground by Alexander the Great, about the 
Year of the World 3724. ar the Perſuaſion 


of Lais the Athenian Harlot, tis faid, in Re- 
venge for the Towns the Perſian Emperors 
had deſtroy'd in Greece, "45 
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this Day by the Learned, any more than 


The next Town I ſhall deſcribe is Gom- Gombroon. 


broon, being a Port the moſt reſorted to of 


any in the Perſian Dominions, and where the 


Engliſh Eaſt-India Company have had a 
Factory above theſe hundred Years: They 


are indeed entituled to half the Cuſtoms of 
this Place, by Virtue of the Treaty already 


Shaw Abbas to reduce Ormus; but of late 
Years they have receiv'd the annual Sum of 
1co9 Tomans, or 33331. 65.84. in lieu of it. 
After the Conqueſt of that Ifland Gombroon 
receiv d the Name of Bander-Abaſſi, which ſig- 


nifſies the Port of Abaſs, that Prince removing 


the Trade hither; and give me leave to ob- 


ſerve once for all, that in Perſia, and ſome 


other Kingdoms to the Eaſtward of ic, a Port 


is called Banger, and the chief Officer of the 


Port the Shaw Bander, DD, | 
Gombroon is Situate in 27 degrees, 30 m. N. 


Latt. about three hundred Miles from Schiras. 


It is two or three Miles in compaſs, and 
ſtands on a level Ground cloſe to the Sea; 
the Country almoſt every way riſing inſenſi- 
bly for ſome Miles, without any conſidera- 


ble Hill, except towards the North: Near 
this Town is the narroweſt part of the Gulph 


of Perſia, or Boſſora, _ Coaſt of Arabia ly- 


— 
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ing oppoſite to it, at about ten Leagues di- 


ſtance, but it does not ſeem to be farther 
over than from Dover to Calais: Beſides the 


Natives, it is Inhabited by Engliſh, Dutch, 
Portugueſe, Arabs, Fews, Armenians, Banians, 


and ſeveral other Nations, of which the PR: 


menians and Banians are much the greateſt 
Merchants. It has a Wall cowards the Land, 

but in a. ruinous condition, and towards the 
Sea there are three ſmall Forts, mounted 
with five Guns each, and a Platform of Eight. 
There is alſo a Caſtle mounted wich five and 


thirty Guns for the Security of the Road. 


The Houſes in many of the Streets are 
tumbling down, the People having the ſame 
Humour here as in other parts of Perſia, to 
let thoſe of their Anceſtors drop, and erect 


new ones for themſelves, in which it ſeems 


there is ſomething of Superſtition, for if the 


Perſon who inhabited a Houſe before was in 


their Opinion unhappy, they are apprehen- 


five that the like ill-Fortune will attend the 


Perſon who ſuccceds him. 

The beſt Houſes are built of Stone brought 
from the Iſlands of K:ſhmee, or Larrak, but 
they are generally of Bricks hardned in the 


Sun. They have ſometimes two Stories, and 


a Wooden Contrivance on the Top of the 
Houſe, to ſtrike the Wind down into the 
lower Rooms. Theſe Machines are about 


ten Foot high, and at 2 Diſtance look like 
little Towers. The Houſes belonging to the 


Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt-India Companies are 


as well built as moſt in the Town ; but the 
Exgliſi Factors, as has been. hinted already, 
are removed moſt of them to Boſſora, at the 


bottom of che Gulph in the Turkiſh Territories. 


The next Town I ſhall take Notice of is 


Tauris, ſituate in 38 degrees odd minutes, N. 
Lat c. 
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Latt. ſuppoſed to be the antient Echatana. It is, 


called by the Turks andPerſians Tabrix, and was 


the Metropolis of Media. Diodorus Siculus is 


of Opinion it was founded by Semiramis, who 


with incredible Labour brought the Water 
thither from the Mountain Orontes, a Branch 
of Taurus; While Foſephus aſſures us, that it 


was built, or at leaſt a Royal Palace in it, by 
the Prophet Daniel, It was formerly beſt 


known by the Name of Ecbatana, and was 


then in its greateſt Splendor, The Antients 


obſerve that it was 15 Miles about, and had 
Walls ſeventy Cubits high, and fifty broad, 
with many noble Palaces, but there is 


now little or nothing remaining, either of 
the Walls or Palaces. However, Tauris 


is {till a conſiderable Town, being about five 


Miles in Circuit, Populous, and a Place of 
very great Trade, but not near ſo Populous 


as ſome late Accounts have made it. If the 


Inhabitants, Men, Women, and Children, 


amount to Fourſcore Thouſand, it is as 
much as they can, notwithſtanding our com- 
mon News-Writers have lately found two 
hundred thouſand Men in this City capable 


of bearing Arms: Nor has there, during the 
late Civil War, I may very fafely affirm, 


been an Army rais'd of forty thouſand Men, 


either by the Prince, or the Uſurper: And I 
queſtion whether both of them together have 
ever had ſogreat a Force in theField at once. 

Tauris, like moſt other Cities in Perſis, 


ſtands in a Plain ſurrounded by Mountains, 


from whence there falls a ſmall Stream, 


which runs through the middle of it; but on 


the melting of the Snows it is encreas'd into 2 
mighty Torrent. Here ate ſeveral Noble Mey- 


dans, or Squares, one of them almoſt equal to 


Z 2 
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the Royal Meydan of Ipaban: They have alſo 
their cover'd Streets, or Exchanges, where a- 


bundance of rich Merchandize is expoſed to 
Sale, and their Moſques, and Bagnio's are 
much after the Model of thoſe in other Cities 
already deſcrib'd. 

The City of Tautis has often charg'd its 


Maſter, ſometimes the Turk, and at others 


the Per/ian has poſſeſs'd it: But as the Cici- 


zens always ſeem moſt enclin'd to the Perſi- 


ans, the Turks have ſeveral times burnt and 
plundered it in a dreadful manner: But the 
great Shaw Abbas, ſomewhat above a hundred 
Years ago, drove the Turks out of this part of 


Perſia, from which time Tauris remain'd in the 


peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Perſians till laſt 
Summer, when the Turks ſurpriz d that City 
again, exerciſing their uſual Cruelties on the 
miſerable Inhabitants. Tauris ſtands about 


jour hunded Miles to the Northward of I 
paban, which the Caravans uſually Travel in 


jour and twenty Days. 
From the Towns and Buildings already de- 
{crib'd, it will be eaſy to form a Judgment 


of the ret; I ſhall mention therefore but 
one City more, and that is Teflis, before I 


procecd to another Head. 


Tig, as has been obſerv'd already, is the 
een City of Georgia, but under the Do- 


minen of the Perſians, and Inhabited chiefly 


by Chriſtians : : Inſomuch that 'cis ſaid, there 
is not one Mahometan Moſque in the Place, 


except that of the Caſtle, tho' there are no 
leſs than 14 Chriſtian Churches. It is ſitu- 
ated in 44 deg. of N. Latt. on the River Kur, 


or Cyrus, at the Feot of à Mountain: It is 


not of a very large Extent, but elegantly 
Built, Out the South ſide, on the 1 
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of the Mountain ſtands the Caſtle, once a 


Place of Strength, but hardly Tenable at 


preſent, and will probably ſoon fall into the 
Hands of the Turk, or Muſcovite, if they be 


not poſſeſs'd of it already. It is a Biſhop's 


See, and has a handſome Cathedral, built 
in form of a Croſs. The other Churches. 


belong partly to the Georgians, and partly to 
the Armenians, Theſe as well as the other 
publick Buildings are built of Stone, as their 
Bazars, Caravanſera's, Bagnio's, &c. which are 


after the ſame Model with thoſe in other 
Towns of Perſia. 9 
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CHAP, III. 


Treats of the Genius and Temper, the Stature, 


Complexion, Shape and Habits of the Perſians ; 
with their Food, Liquors, Entertainments, Di- 


verſions and Ceremonies ; and of their Roads, 


Travelling and Carriages. 


ry HE Perſians are generally acknowledged Genius, 


to be Men of bright Parts, and abun- and Tem- 
dance of Vivacity, fond of Glory, and to ex- Per. 


cell their Neighbours of India in point of 
Courage, inſomuch that the Mogul prefers 


them to the greateſt Poſts, both in his Court 
and Army, as has been ſhown already in 
Treating of that Country; and as they were 


obſerv'd antiently to be of all Men the moft 
Civil and Obliging, they retain the ſame 
Diſpoſition to this Day; eſpecially towards 
Foreigners, who much admire their Hoſpita- 


lity and Benevolence: They are far from 


being guilty of that bruciſh Behaviour to- 


wards 


voor 


Man has his Ganymede, this indeed they 
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wards Chriſtians, as the Turks are: What they 
ſeem to be moſt juſtly and univerſally charg'd 
with, is their Vanity and Profuſeneſs in their 


Cloaths, their Equipages, and Number of 


Servants, As to Voluptuouſneſs in eating 
and drinking, this does not appear to me to 


be their Vice, at leaſt we are much more 


Guilty of it in Europe; for the greateſt 


part of their Food is Rice, and Fruits, and 


Garden Stuff: They have not any great 
variety of Fleſh, neither have they many 


ways of Drefling it: Pilo ſeems to be the 


ſtanding Diſh, even among thoſe of the beſt 
Quality. And as for ſtrong Liquors, tho' they 


Drink them now and then by ſtealth, Drunk- 


enneſs is very far from being common here; 
Liquor is never forc'd, and every Man may 
retire from an Entertainment without Cere- 
mony, when he ſees fit, without a Breach of 
. 
Another Charge againſt the Perſians is, that 
they are much addicted to Women; and the 
Proof which is brought for it is, that they 
have ſeveral Wives and Concubines; but 
whether any other People would not have as 
many, if their Laws permitted them, is a Que- 
ſtion, eſpecially if they were taught as the 
Ma bometans are, that the Enjoy ment of Women 
will conſtitute a great part of their Happi- 
neſs in the next World, as well as this. 
Surely thoſe Nations may with more Reaſon 
be charg'd with Laſciviouſneſs, who break 
through all Reſtraints, Civil and Religious, 
and fly at the whole Sex, even the Wives 


and Daughters of their moft intimate Friends 


and Acquaintance. But if it be true, that 
the Perſians admire Boys, and that every great 


are 
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are juſtly to be deteſted for; however this 


ſeems to intimate that they have leſs Re- 
ſpect for the fair Sex than they ought, and 
cContradicts the former Charge. But to pro- 


ceed, no People, tis ſaid, have a greater Ge- 
nius for Poetry, inſomuch that there is not 
2 Feſtival or Entertainment made, but a 


Poet is introduc'd, and deſir'd to oblige the 


Company with his Compoſitions; and theſe 


Gentlemen are often found with a Crowd 


about them in Coffee Houſes, and other pub- 
lick Places of Reſort. 


The Perſians are by ſome people look'd upon 


to be very Covetous; but by this they muſt 
mean Covetous in getting; for as to keeping 


and hoarding up Money, they are generall7 
abſolv'd from it. They only get that they may 


| ſpend, and when they have furniſh'd them- 
ſelves with an Equipage, Houſe and Gardens, 
| ſuitable to their mind; they rather lay out 

their Money in building Caravanſera's, Moſ- 
que's, and on other publick Occaſions, than let 
their Money lye by them; inſomuch that 
ſome Travellers obſerve, that there are no 


= People in the World that take leſs thought 


for to Morrow. A Man who happens to 
have eight or ten Thouſand Pounds befall 
him, ſhall in a few Weeks lay it out in pur- 
chaſing Wives and Slaves, Cloathing and 
Furniture, without conſidering where he ſhall 
meet with a Supply, and in two or three 
Months after you will ſee him diſpoſing of 
them again for Subſiſtance. This Mr. Char- 
din aſſures us he has ſeen a thouſand Inſtan- 


| Theſe People, tis obſerv'd, have a great 


command of their Paſſions: They are not eaſily 
mov d, and when they are, it never proceeds 
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to a Duel, and very ſeldom to Blows. The 

Quarrel generally ends in ill Language, and 

perhaps ſome hearty Curſes ; and to ſum up 

all, they call one another Jews or Chriſtians. 

They are of a very inſinuating Addreſs, 

and a moſt obliging Behaviour; few Euro- 
pean Nations are more Polite. And not- 

withſtanding Mr. Chardin has branded them 

with Inſincerity and Hypocryſy, I find 

Gentlemen of very good Credit, who have 

lately been in the Country aſſuring us, that 

they are fair and punctual in their Bargains, 

and treat Foreigners with much Humanity. 

That they are meek, peaceable, modeſt, 

grateful, generous, Enemies to Fraud, and 

Courteous and Affable to Chriſtians as well 

—:}{ { CT T7 F- | OE I 

Stature. The Perſians are perſonable Men, of a good 

Complex. Nature, well Shap'd, clean Limb'd, and of 

ion, Cc. Agreeable Features; and in Georgia, and the 

Northern Provinces, of an admirable Com- 

plexion: Towards the South they are a little 

upon the Olive. However, the great Men 

having had their Wives and Concubines 

chiefly from Georgia and Circaſſia for a hundred 

Years paſt, the Breed js very much mended 

in the Southern Provinces. Their Eyes and 

their Hair are generally Black, and they wear 

only one Lock on the Crown of their Heads, 

like other Mahometans, by which they expect 

Mabomet will lift them up to Paradiſe. As 
to their Beards, the King, and the great 
Officers of State, and Soldiery, wear onl7 

long Whiskers on the upper Lip, which 

join'd to a tuft of Hair on the upper part of 

N their Cheeks, grow to à very enormous ſize, 
10 1 inſomuch that ſome of them, tis ſaid, are near 
8 half a Foot long. Their Mollab's, and Reli- 
. „ gio us 
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gious People wear their Beards long, only 
clipping them into Form, and the common 


People clip their Beards pretty fhore ; but 


none of the Perſians ſuffer any Hair to grow 


ers of Gold and Silver woven or work'd 


in the Cloth. They have alſo a Skul- Cap 


under their Turbant, and all together does not 
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They wear large Turbants on their "WEN | 
| ſome white, and others trip'd with Red, or” 
other Colours, and the great Men have flow- 


weigh leſs than ſeven or eight Pounds, ſome- 


times a great deal more, Next to their Skins 
they wear a Shirt (if it may be ſo call'd) 
of colour'd Silk or Callicoe, generally Blue, 


which they feldom or never Waſh till tis 
worn out: This Shirt has an open Boſom, 
but neither Neck or Wriſtbands, and is made 
cloſe to the Arm: They have alſo a Pair of 


Breeches,or rather Drawers, cloſe before,they 


reach half down their Legs: Their Stock- 


ings are made of Woollen Cloth, but not at all 


ſhap'd to the Leg: Over the Shirt they wear 


a Waſtcoat, and upon theſe a Coat, with cloſe 
Sleeves, and Buttons and Loops before, tied 


with a Saſh, this is wide at bottom, and 


hangs like a Bell a little below their Knees; 


beſides this they put on another Coat fre- 
quently without Sleeves, the uppermoſt 
Coat being ſhorteſt ; and in the Winter time 


over all they have another looſe Coat, 
lin'd with Furs : Inftead of Shooes they have 


piqu'd Slippers turn'd up at the Toes, and 
made of Turky Leather, which are neither 


ty'd por buckled ; and when they Ride, they 


have Boots of yellow Leather; their Bridles, 


Sadles,and Houſen,are immoderately fine, be- 


ing almoſt cover'd with Gold; the Houſen is ſo 


Aaa large 
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large that it almoſt hides the hinder part of 
the Horſe, and whether on Foot, or on Horſe- 
back, they wear a broad Sword and Crice or 
Ponyard. Their Ladies have alſo, tis ſaid, a 
Ponyard. 
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The Garb of the Women is not very diffe- 
rent from that of the Men's, except it be 
that the Women neither wear Turbants on 
their Heads, or Saſhes about their Waſts, 
and their Coats, or Veſts, reach almoſt down 
to their Heels. If ever they go into the 
Streets, which Women of Quality ſcarce ever 


do, they have a white Veil, which covers them 


from Head to Foot. The Girls wear a ſtif- 


fen'd Cap upon their Heads, turn'd up like 


a hunting Cap, with a Herons Feather in it, 
their Hair being made up in. Treſſes, and 


falling down their Backs to a very great 


Length; and the Quality have Pearls and 


Jewels, interwoven and mix'd with - their | 
Hair. The Marry'd Women comb their. 
Hair back, and having bound it about with | 


a broad Ribbon, or rich Tiara ſet with Je 


_ els, which looks like a Coronet, let the reft 


of their Hair fall gracefully down their 


Shoulders, than which there cannot be A 


more becoming Dreſs. As for Gloves, nei- 


ther Men nor Women ever wear them, but 
their Arms and Fingers are uſually full of 


Rings and Bracelets. 
As black Hair is the moſt common, ſo it 


is in moſt eſteem, and the thickeſt and broad- 


eſt Eye-brows are thought the fineſt; the 


Women if their Eye-brows be not black | 
will colour them, and are pretty much given | 
to Paint their Faces: They rub their Hands 


and Feet alſo with an Orange colour'd Po- 


marum. Some will hay Feathers ſtand up- | 


right 


\ 
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right in their Tiara, and others have a ſtring 


They wear alſo Jewels in their Ears, and 
rows of Pearls fall down their Temples as 


low as the Neck, and in ſome Provinces 


bordering on India, they have Jewels in their 
Noſtrils, which to the Europeans do not ſeem 
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of Pearls, or precious Stones faſtned to it, 
_ which hangs down between their Eye-brows: 


very becoming, for hanging down to the 


Mouth it makes them look. as if they had 


hair Lips, but the Ladies of 1{pahan never 


wear theſe Noſe Jewels. Their Necklaces 
are either Gold or Pearl: They fall upon 


the Boſom, and there always hangs a little 


golden Box to them, fill'd with moſt reviving 
Perfumes. =, 

As the Cloaths both of Men and Women are 
of the richeſt flower'd and brocaded Silks, 


it appears that Dreſs is no inconſiderable Ar- 


ticle in Perſia, and as here People of mean 
Fortunes endeavour to vie with the Quali- 
ty, and will have fine Cloaths tho' they wane 
Food. An ordinary Turbant, tis ſaid, cannot 


be purchas'd under ten Pounds, and they 


frequently give twice as much, and they muſt 
have variety of them ; leaſt, as our Women 


ſay, they ſhould be known by their Cloaths. 


Their Saſhes alſo are Brocaded, and coſt 


from twenty to a hundred Crowns, and over 


this they have frequently another of Camels 


Hair, of which the Workmanſhip is ſo curi- 


ous that it ſeldom cofts much lefs. Thoſe 


who wear Sables, which they will not be 


without if they can purchaſe them, ſeldom 


pay leſs than a hundred Pounds for a clofe 


| bodied Coat; all this with their rich Furni- 


ture and Equipage they have when they ride 


out (which they do almoſt every Day, if 
EE A2 2222“W]]]h.„ 
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they go but a Stones throw) muſt amount 
to a vaſt Sum, and this *tis obſerv'd keeps 


them exceeding Poor. However, as there 


are no where more handſome perſonable 
Men, finer Horſes, or richer Equipages to 


be ſeen, the Perſians are allow'd to make as 


Their 


ſplendid a Figure as any People whatever : 


Poverty may Prey upon them at home, 


but they are loaded with Gold and Jewels 
when they come abroad, and as they have 
almoſt always a clear Sun- Shine, and a bright 
Heaven, theſe caſt a more than ordinary Luſtre 
on their Perſons, and their Finery is ſet off 


with the greateſt Advantage. Our European 


Merchants find themſelves under a Neceſſity 
of conforming to all theſe expenſive Cuſtoms 
at yaban, in order to preſerve their Credit, 
and manage their Affairs to advantage, and 
were it not that they uſually acquire For- 
tunes to ſupport an Equipage, the accuſtoming 
themſelves to ſuch a gallant Appearance | 
might be of ill Conſequence to them when 
they return home. 8 | 
Early in the Morning the Perſians uſually 


Food and drink a Diſh of Coffee. About eleven they 
Liquors. o to Dinner, when they eat Melons, Fruit, 


weetmeats, Cheeſe curds or Milk, but their 
principal Meal is in the Evening, when yon 
may depend on a Diſh of Pilo, which is 
boil'd Rice well Butter'd and ſeaſon'd, with 
a Foul, a piece of Mutton or Kid ſerv'd 
up with it, they have an excellent way of 
Boiling their Rice all over the Eaft, the | 
Water is perfectly dry'd away by that time | 


the Rice is enough, after which they Seaſon 
it with Spices, and mix Saffron or Turme- 


rick with it, giving it a Yellow, or what | 
other Colour they think fit; but, as bas been 
Þ „ 
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obſerv'd already, there is very little Variety, 
either in their Food, or way of Dreſſing it: 
If they have a large Joint it is Bak'd inſtead 
of Roaſting, but their uſual way is to cut 
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their Fleſh into little ſlices, and ſpitting or 


ſcuring them together, Roaſt them over a 


Charcoal Fire, and whether they Boil or 
Roaſt it is always done to Rags, or it would 
be impoſſible to pull the Meat to pieces with 


their Hands, as they do without either Knives 
or Forks; Pork is never eaten here any more 


than Veal, nor do they eat Hares or other Animals 


Prohibited to the Feus. Beef is eaten but ſel- 


dom: They do not deal much inen iſon, Fiſh or 
Wild Fowi: They dreſs only plain Diſhes, 
being Strangers to Haſhes, Ragouts, and 
other Compounds, and ſeldom have any other 
Sauce than a ſlice of Lemon, or ſome Pickles. 
Bread they have ſome bak'd in thin Cakes 


the Moment they uſe ic, but eat much more 


Rice. They uſe no beaten Pepper, only whole, 
and not abundance of Salt in their Seaſon- 


ing, nor is there any brought to Table: 
ſ 


Meat is never Salted up before it is Dreſs'd, 


as with us. They uſually kill their Meat 


and Fowls the ſame Day they uſe them, 
and ſet by nothing till the next to be eaten 
Cold, They fit down croſs Leg'd. at their 
Meals, and a Cloth is ſpread upon the 


Carpet. Then ſome Perſon who has the Pro- 
viſion before him, diſtributes Rice and Fleſh 


to the Company. They uſe no Spoons, ex- 


cept for Soop and Liquids, but take up theic 


Rice by Handfuls, like the People of dia. 


They ſeldom fit above half an Hour at Ta- 


ble. They Waſh both before and after their 


3 Meals, making uſe of their Handkerchiefs 


to wipe on inſtead of a Towel, The com- 
do mon 
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mon People of 1/pahanſeldom dreſs their Food 
at Home, but when they have ſhut up their 
Shops of an.Evening go away to the Cooks, 
of which there are great Numbers in that City, 
and buy Pilo for their Families. The Cooks 
have Kettles, or Coppers fix d in Brickwork 


in their Shops, and Stoves, over which they 


Dreſs moſt of their Meat, making ſcarce any 
uſe of Chimney's. It is remarkable of the 
Perſians, that they are ſo far from ſhutting 
their Doors at their Meals, that they invite 
every one to Eat with them who happens to 
come to their Houſes then: They to this 


Day remember the Hoſpitality of Abraham, 


and obſerve that if he had not been of that 


hoſpitable Temper, he probably had miſs'd 
of the Honour of entertaing three Angels : 
And as has been obſerv'd, they ſet by no- 
thing, but if any Meat is left they give it to 


the Poor. 


When a Perſon makes an Entertainment, 
it is uſually a Supper, notwithſtanding which 
the Gueſts generally come at 9 or 10 in the 
Morning, and ſpend the whole Day at the 
Place they are invited to. They Diſcourſe, 
they Smoak, eat Sweatmeats and paſs away the 
time witha thouſand Amuſements ; ſometimes 
they hear heroick Poems repeated in Honour 
of their Prince, ſometimes the Singing Wo- 
men are introduc'd, who Sing, and Dance, 
and Play, and ſhow a thouſand antick Tricks 


to divert the Company, and if any of the 


Gueſts are diſpos'd to withdraw with any of 
thoſe dancing Girls, they are ſhown into a 
private Room, and when they return no Body 
takes any Notice of it. When Supper is 
ſerv'd up, the Son, or ſome Relation of the 
Maſter of the Houſe takes the — 
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of the Feaſt upon him, and helps the Gueſts to 


their Meat: They generally provide a Va- 


riety of Sherbet on theſe Occaſions, their 


uſual Drink being nothing but fair Water; 


and even this it ſeems they Drink with Ice, 
it is the Employment therefore of abundance 


of People about 1/pahan in the Winter Seaſon 


to heap vaſt Quantities of Ice together, and 
keep it in Repoſitories under Ground all the 
Summer, when they Sell it to great Advan- 
tage. | „ 
Wine, as has been intimated already, is 
made in ſeveral Provinces of Perſia, but the 


Armenians, and other Chriſtians drink the 


greateſt Share of it. The Officers of the 


this Liquor, and other People drink it as they 

pretend for their Health, but that is not 
common, much the greateſt part of it is 
Tranſported to the Neighbouring Countries, 
or drank by the Chriftians who are diſpers'd 


through the Perſian Dominions. But thoſe 


who abſtain from Rice out of Conſcience, 
_ becauſe it is prohibited by Law, raiſe their 
Spirits, however, with Opium, Bang Poppy- 
Seed, and other intoxicating Ingredients : 
Mankind ſeem generally to confeſs that they 


Solcdiery will indeed ſometimes indulge in 


cannot ſuſtain the Cares and Inquietudes of 


Life, without ſome ſuch Expedient : What 


is Tobacco, ſo univerſally taken, but an Opiate 


which Lulls Men into a pleaſing Dream? It 
is not the ſmell or taſte ſure that we are ena- 
mour'd with. To proceed, the Perſians, like other 
Eaftern Nations, take Pills of Opium, which 
ſome of them gradually encreaſe to ſuch a 


| Doſe as would deſtroy half a dozen Europeans. 
Within an Hour after they have taken the 


Pill it begins to Operate, and a thouſand 


} 
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Imagination, they Laugb, and Sing, and ſay 
abundance of humorous things, like Men In- 
toxicated with Wine; but after the Effect of 


it is gone off, they find their Spirits exhauſted 


and grow Penſive and Melancholy till they 
repeat the Doſe again; and ſome, we are told, 
have made it ſo neceſſary to them that they 


cannot live without it. There is alſo a De- 


coction of the Seed of Poppies ſold in moſt 
Cities of Perſia; and in theſe Houſes you 


will ſee People eating and talking as ridi- 
_ culouſly as Men uſually do when they are 


Drunk : As long as they keep to the Letter 


of the Law, and abſtain from Wine, it is 


no matter how much they diſorder them- 
ſelves, they think they ſhall never be ac- 
countable for that ; when if there was any 
Reaſon in Prohibiting the uſe of Wine, it 
muſt be to prevent People's playing the Fool, 


and deftroying their Healths, which we fee 


Their 
Exerciſes. 


done as effectually by an Opiate. 


As the Parthians have for many Ages been 


Famous for the uſe of the Bow and their 


Horſemanſhip, ſo there are no Exerciſes at 


this Day, which the young Gentlemen of that 
Province, and indeed of Perſia in general, en- 
deavour more diligently to accompliſh them- 
ſelves in. Their greateſt Kings have thought 
fic to come into the Meydan, before the Pa- 


Jace,at certain times every Week, to be Wic- 


neſſes of the Addreſs and Activity of their 


Subjects, and frequently themſelves conten- 


ded for the Prize. | 


They begin with teaching the young Pu- 


pil to bend the Bow, firft a Weaker, and 


then a Stronger; afterwards he is taught to 


Shoot forwards, backwards, ſideways, and al- 


molt 
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moſt in every Poſture : They are exerciſed * 
for ſome time in Shooting upwards into the 


Air, to ſee which of them can Shoot high- 
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eſt, after this they bring them to Shoot at 


a Mark, and to deliver their Arrows 
ſteadily without ſhaking. The Ar- 


rows for theſe Exerciſes have blunt Iron 


Heads, but thoſe for Service are ſhapd 


like the Point of a Spear. $4 
The next thing they teach their Pupil 
is to mount a Horſe cleverly, to have a good 


Seat, to Gallop with a looſe Rein, to ſtop 
ſhort, and turn ſwiftly to the Right or Left, 


upon the leaſt Signal, without being diſor- 


der'd in the Saddle. They teach them alſo _ 


toPlay at a Game almoſt likeBandy on Horſe- 
back ; every Gentleman has a ſhore Bar in 
his Hand, and a Ball being thrown amongft 
them they Ride after it, and ſtooping almoſt 
to the Ground ſtrike it in a full Career, and 


he who ſtrikes it ofteneſt before it comes to 
the end of the Mall wins che Prize. They 
are Taught alſo to manage the Sabre, or 
back Sword, and to throw the Launce : The 
Staff they throw by way of Exerciſe, is 


without Iron and about five Foot long, and 


with theſe they engage on Horſeback, and 


tho* there be no Spear at the end, frequent- 


ly give one another very dangerous Wounds. 


When they have gone thro' their Exerciſes, 
they are permitted to Shoot for the Prize in 


the Royal Meydan before the King and Court. 


In this Square is Erected a high Pole, like 


the Maft of a Ship, and upon it is ſet a 


Cup, ſometimes of Maſſy Gold, eſpecially 


if the King, and great Officers deſign to 


Shoot at it, as they frequently did, till the 


laſt unactiye Reign. Thoſe who contend. 
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Bows and Arrows in their Hands, and when 
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for the Prize, ride full Gallop with: their 


they are got a little beyond the Pole, without | 


ſtopping or turning their Horſes, they bend 


themſelves backward either to the Right or 


Left, and let fly their Arrows at the Cup, 
and he who brings it down gains abundance _ 
of Honour. No wonder therefore the Perſian 


Troops have been as much dreaded, when 
they Retreat, as when they charge; poflibly 


as they are thus conſtantly Practis'd in Shoot- 


ings backwards, they may take their Aim 
better this way, than any other. | 

Thus much for their Martial Exerciſes ; as 
to Rural Sports,their manner of Hunting, or 
rather Courſing, ſeems as particular as the 


other. They have Grey-hounds it ſeems 
much like our Tiſh Grey-hounds, but the 


Stags and Antelopes they Courſe are fo very 
fleet, that the Dogs cannot come up with” 
them without the Aſſiſtance of their Hawks: 
Of theſe they have various kinds brought 
from Circaſſia, Muſcovy, and the Northern part 

of the Empire: Theſe Hawks are Taughhjt 
not only to fly at Partridges, Quails, Rabbits, 


Hares, Cc. but even at Deer and Wild Beaſts 
and to bring them up to it, they take the 


Skin of one of theſe Beaſts, and having 
ſtuff'd it out, faſten a piece of Fleſh on the 


Head of it, with which they Feed the Hawk, 


drawing the ſtuffd Skin along upon Wheels 


at the ſame time to uſe them to fix tllem- 


ſelves on the Head while it moves. When 
they have us'd the young Hawk to this for 


ſome time, they carry him to the Sportiwith 


are ſoon after thrown off, who faſten upon 


ſome old ftanch Hawk that is us'd to the 
Game: The Dogs being let go, the Hawks 
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the Noſe of the Deer, and ſtriking their Ta- 


lons into his Fleſh, keep beating their Wings 
about his Head, that he cannot ſee his way 
and gives Opportunity- to the Dogs to come 
up and Seize him: The Gentlemen uſually 
carry a little Kettle Drum at their Saddle- 


Bow to call off their Hawks; ſome of them 


tis ſaid have formerly been Taught to fly at 


Men. Mr. Chardin tells us, that the Gover- 


nor of Tauris, whom he was particularly ac- 
quainted with, us'd to. divert himſelf with 
this Sport, not ſparing his Friends ſometimes ; 


that one Day he let his Hawks fly at a 


Gentleman, and they tore his Face and Eyes 
in that manner that he died of ir, which the 
King being acquainted with, reſented it fo 
far that he turn'd out the Governor. 
When the King, or the great Omrabs go a 


Hunting, the Country People for ten or 


fifteen Leagues round are order'd to drive all 
the Wild Beaſts, and Game, into a certain 


Place, which is ſurrounded with ſtrong Nets 


and Fences, and when they have thus en- 
clos'd them, every one of the Company 


Shoots at which he pleaſes, and they make a 


terrible Slaughter of them; there are often 
ſeveral Hundred kill'd at one of theſe Hunt- 
ing Matches, but they uſually ſtay till the 


Man of the beſt Quality in the Field comes 


up and diſcharges an Arrow, after which 
every one diſcharges as faſt as he can, there 
being generally a ſtrange medly of Deer, 
Antilopes, wild Hogs, Wolves, Foxes, Hares, 
ec. all drove in a crowd together. As for 


Hounds, and Hunting by the Scent, they 


know nothing of it, and indeed their Coun- 
try ſeems to be too dry for this kind of Sport, 
if they had Dogs which were fit for it: Bur 
: | 1 they 
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they frequently bring up the Leopards and 
Panthers to Hunt the Game, or rather ſur- 
prize it; for they creep from one Cover to 


Gaming. 


another, till they can jump upon their Prey, 
as a Cat does upon a Mouſe, but never run 
after it in a continued Courſe. 

As to Gaming, the Perſians are not much 
addicted to it, and ſome of the moſt Scrupu- 


lous look upon the Games of Chance to be 


unlawful: However, there are thoſe who 


Play at Cards, Dice, Tables, Cheſs, and o- 


ther Games not in uſe amongſt us. The King, 
and People of Quality alſo divert themſelves 
with the Fights of Wild Beaſts ſometimes, as 
is Practis'd in India. As to their juglers, 


Tumblers, and Rope-Dancers, with which 


the common People amuſe themſelves in Per- 


ia, it is not worth taking up our Readers 


Ons. 


time with the Rehearſal of their Tricks, 
eſpecially ſince ours in Europe do not ſeem 


to fall any thing ſhort of them at preſent. 
Salutati- 5 


The uſual Salute in this Country is by 
bowing the Body a little, and clapping the 


right Hand to their Breaſt, but they never ſtir 
their Cap or Turbant: Before the King, the 
Viceroys of Provinces, and other great Men, 
they Bow their Faces three times to the 


Ground. when they approach them. As to 
Europeans, if they are- not Cloath'd in the 


| Perſian Dreſs, they expect their Hats and the 


ſame Reverence they ſhew co Men of 2 
| lity in their own Country. 


Upon any occaſion of ming or Re- 


joicing, the Perſians don't fail to viſit one 


another, and People of Condition always 
expect the Compliments of their Dependants 
on ſuch Occaſions. They are introduc'd into 
a large Hall, where Coffee, and —_— 


ſet before them, with which they amuſe 
themſelves till the great Man appears, as 
ſoon as they ſee him every Man riſes up and 
ſtands in his Place, having bow'd to them, 
as he paſſes by every one bows much lower 
to him again; and after he has taken his 
Seat, he makes a Sign to the Conpany to fit, 
If the Maſter of the Houſe Ve already in his 
Fall, the Viſiter comes in ſoftly, and ſteping 
to the next vacant Place, ſtands Gravely with 
his Feet cloſe together, and his Hands a croſs 
till the Maſter of Houſe beckons to him to ſic 
don: But if a Perſon receives a viſit from his 
Superior, he riſes as ſoon as he ſees him, and 
meets him half way, and ſometimes receives 
him at the Gate, if he has Notice of his 5 
coming; and in ſhort, the Reſpect ſhewn is 
generally proportionable to the Quality of 
the Perſon, as it is with us; but they differ 
from us in this, that they Place thoſe on the 
left Hand for whom they have the greateſt 
Reſpect. They ſit croſs Leg'd themſelves, 
yet they have frequently Stools brought for 
Europeans of Quality who viſit them. 

There are no Wheel Carriages in this Travel- 
Country, but all People Travel upon Camels, ing and 
Horſes, Mules, or Aſſes. The Women, who Carrisges. 
are to be conceal'd as much as poflible, are | 

put into a ſquare wooden Machine, of which | | 
they hang one on each ſide of a Camel, they 
are about three Foot deep, and juſt large e- 
 nough for one to fit down in, and over Head 
are three or four Hoops, like thoſe which 
ſupport the Tilt of a Waggon, with a Cloth | 
thrown over them. Their Aſſes it ſeems | 
are much larger, and nimbler than ours, 
and will Trot ten Miles at a pretty good 
Rate; but they are very Obſtinate, and un- 
| lucky, 
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lucky, and frequently throw their Riders; 


People uſually Travel in this Country with 


is no Place where they Travel with greater 


the Caravan, conſiſting of four or five hun- 
dred Camels, beſides other Beaſts, and there 


Security, and leſs Expence, there being Ca- 
ravanſera's at proper Diſtances, where they 


have their Lodging Gratis, and purchaſe 


ficulties but what are eaſily ſurmounted. 


Shatirs 
or Foot 
men. - 


Proviſion at the beft Hand, and though the 


Roads are frequently ſteep and Mountainous, 
yet ſuch care is taken in laying Bridges, and 
Cauſways, and to level and enlarge the ways, 


that a Traveller ſeldom meets with any Dif- 


Here are no general Poſts, but if any Per- 


ſon has Letters to ſend, he diſpatches a Sha- 


tir, or Footman with them on purpoſe, who 


will Travel a thouſand Miles in eighteen or 


ewenty Days, and not ask more than twenty 


Pence, or two Shillings a Day for his Trou- _ 
ble: They carry with them a Bottle of Wa- 


ter, and a little Bag of Proviſion, which 


ſerves them thirty or forty Hours: They 
generally leave the high Road, and croſs o- | 
ver the Country the neareſt way. There are 
Families which make this their only Em- 


ployment, and breed their Children up to it, 
practiſing them to Run from their Infancy. 
The King and all the Great Men have ſe- 


veral of theſe Shatirs or Footmen in their Re- 
tinue ; but before a Man can be admitted 
one of the King's Footmen he muſt give a 


very extraordinary Proof that he does not 


want Heels or Breath : for he muſt run from 


the great Gate of the Palace called Aly Capi, 
to a Place a League and half from the City, 


twelve times in one Day, and every time 
bring an Arrow along with him, which is 


delivered 
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delivered him by thoſe who ſtand at the end 


of the Race, to ſhow he has run the whole 


Courſe; and this he performs, between Sun 
riſe and Sun ſet, in thirteen or fourteen 


Hours at moſt, being no leſs than a hundred 


and eight Miles. It is always ſome Favourite 


r . —˙ » r er 
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Servant of the King's who is admitted to this 
Honour. On the Day of Tryal the Elephants 


and Horſemen are drawn up in the Royal 


Square, with the Muſick, Drums and Trum- 


pets Sounding, as if ic was ſome Feſti- 
yal ; all the grear Men make Preſents to the 


Shatie, and ſeveral of them Ride the Courſe 


with him, to ingratiate themſelves: with the 


Prince, and the Mobb attend him, every 


time he returns with their Shouts and Ac- 
clamations. The Chams, and Viceroys, who 
admit of a Shatir into their Service, make 


him run the ſame Number of Miles, and they 
are careſs'd, and preſented by all their De- 
| pendants i in the ſame manner the King's Sha- 
tirs are, tho not ſo largely it muſt be pre- 
ſumdd, for it is an ordinary thing to ſee the 


King's Sbatir preſented with above a thou- 
land Pounds on mw an Occaſion. 


CHAP. Iv. 


Gives « an Account of the preſent civil War in 
Perſia, and Dep! * the 25 King Shaw Sultan 
Hoſſein, & 
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FS we fear to have been in nothing Civil 


I more in the Dark, than as to the pre- War in 


ſent State of Affairs in Perſi a: I have made Fe. 


it my Daſineſs to wait on ſome Gentlemen 


lately 
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lately come from Ipaban, to inform my ſelf 


Concerning the Riſe and Progreſs of the Re- 


bellion there, and I was really Surpriz'd, as 1 


believe every one who Reads this Relation 
will be, to find how much we have been im- 
pos'd upon for ſome Years paſt. TH 
The late Sophi, Shaw Sultan Hoſſein, ſuc- 
ceeded his Father Sultan Solyman, Anno 1694. 


This Prince choſe to live an indolent 
unactive Life among his Women in the 


Haram, leaving the Adminiſtration of the 
Government entirely to his Miniſters, 
who placed and diſplaced whom they 
ſaw fit, oppreſs'd the Subjects with Tax- 
es and Impoſitions, though in a Time of a 
profound Peace, and ſetting every thing to 


ſale, a general Coruption ſpread itſelf through 
the whole Magiſtracy, and Juſtice was as 


often bought and ſold as any other Commo- 
dity ; the publick Buildings were neglected, 


and even the ordinary Exerciſes of the young 
| Nobility and Gentry, which uſed to be per- 
form'd in the Royal Preſence, were diſuſed ; 


Hunting and all Rural Sports were laid aſide, 
while one part of the People were employ'd 


in devouring and prey ing upon their Fellow 


Subjects; and others, following the Example 
their Prince had ſet them, ſpent their whole 
Time in the Harams with their Women. 


Among others who were diſplac'd for want 


of a Bribe, or Preſent, as it is called in Perſia, 
ſuitable to the Expectation of the Miniſtry, 
the famous Mereweys was one. This Gentleman 


Was originally a Tartar, at leaſt he Com- 
manded 4 or 500 Tents on the utmoft Bounds 
of the Perſian Empire towards Usbeck Tartary, 
where the Perſians live in Hords as the 


Tortars, 
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Hanis do.on the other ſide the River Oxus 
mov ing from bla to Place wick their Tent 
as they can find Proviſion 0 

| Mereweys underſtanding that he was remov'd 


only to make way for another who had out- 


done him in Preſents, made uſe of all his 
Friends, and rais'd ſuch a Sum as in a ſhore 
time procured him to be reinſtated in his 
Command. However, he was fo impoveriſh' d 
by this laſt Preſent, that he found himſelf in 
very uneaſy Circumftances ; and taking Ad- 
vantage of the Weakneſs of the Government, 
and his Diſtance from Court, he determin'd 
to ſeize. on the Neighbouring Province 


of Candabor and ſet up for himſelf, accord- 


ingly he Communicated his Deſi ign to 
his Friends the Tartars, who promis'd 
to Aſſemble their Troops, and affiſt in the 
Enterprize ; but the City of Candabor being a 
Frontier towards India, and a pretty good 


r their Cattle. 


I, 


Body of Troops uſually Quarter'd there- 


abouts; he was in doubt whether he ſhould 


be able to carry the Place by Force, where- 


upon he had Recourſe to this Stratagems: 


When he receiv'd his Firman or Commiſſi- 


on to Reinſtate him in his Command, he 
pretended alſo that he had receiv'd a Com- 


miſſion to ſucceed the Governor of Candabor 


in that Province, and accordingly March'd 


that way with his Troops; when he came 
within a Mile or two of the T own, he ſent 
to the Governor to acquaint him with his 
- pretended Commiſſion : Whereupon he knew 
that the Governor, as is uſual in thoſe Cafes, 
would come out to meet him, as he accord- 


ingly did, but after ſome Compliments paſs'd, 
| Mereweys, who had poſted his Men ſo as to 


GEE prevent 
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prevent the Governor's retiring into the 
Town, fell upon his Guards and cut them 
to Pieces, and Marching forward to Canda- 


bor, had the Gates open'd to him before the 


City was appriz'd of what had happen'd. 

The Province of Candabor, formerly be- 
longing to India, Mereweys had no farther 
Views at this time, than the Erecting it into 
an Independant State; but this he could 
not expect to Accompliſh, without forming 
ſome powerful Alliances: In order therefore 
to protect himſelf againſt the Forces of the 


| Perſian Empire, which he had Reaſon to ex- 


pe& would be ſuddenly brought down againſt 
him, he diſpatch'd an Omrab to the Mo- 
gul's Court, to give Advice of his Succeſs, 
and to propoſe an Alliance againſt Perſia, the 
antient Enemy of India. This was joyfully 
Received by the Mogul, who began now to 


entertain hopes of recovering the Province 


of Candabor, and reſtoring it to his Domini- 


ons again, which would be no hard matter 


to Effect, if he could make Mireweys depen- 


dant on him. He ſent him therefore all ima- 


ginable Aſſurances of his Affection; offer- 
ing him what Number of Troops he thought 
fir co ſupport him, giving him at the ſame 
time the Title he then aſpir'd to, namely, 
that of Prince of Candahor. 
The Perſian Miniſtry receiving Advice of 
the Surprize of Candabor, by Meremeys, detach'd 
a Body of four or five thouſand Horſe to en- 


deavour to reduce him; but Mereweys having | 


been join'd by the Usbeck Tartars, and ſome 
others, who in hopes of meeting with glori- 


. ous Plunder in Perſia, every Day came into 
him, did not ſhut himſelf up in Candabor, but 


Attack'd the Perſians in their March, and de- 
| „„ Ware 
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feated them, This Succeſs made him begin 
ro extend his Views, and he ſeem'd now 


to aim at a Revolution: He diſpatch'd 
therefore his Emiſſaries into all the Provin- 
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ces, and even to Tſpaban it ſelf, who com- 


plain'd loudly of Male Adminiſtration, the 


Oppreſſions, and perſonal Vices of the Sophy, 


whom he inſinuated was unwortYy to Com- 
mand the true Believers, | N 
The Miniftry were now ſufficiently alarm'd, 
but they had diſoblig'd ſo many of the great 
 Chans and Omrahs, that they knew not who 


to Truſt; ſhould they Aſſemble them with 


their Troops to make Head againſt this for- 
midable Rebel, they were under Apprehen- 
ſions they would join with him, ar leaſt in 
expoling their Adminiſtration, and perhaps 
demand their Heads as an Attonement for 
their Crimes. On the other Hand, if they 
ſuffer'd him to March forwards without Op- 
poſition, they knew the Conſequence would 
be no leſs Fatal. They diſpatch'd another 


General therefore, whoſe Skill and Fidelity 


in Military Affairs they had a great Opini- 
on of, to attend the Motions of Mereweys, 
and awe the Country at leaſt, that they 


ſhould not go over to him, or ſupply him 


with Proviſions: But this Detachment had 
no better Succeſs than the former, being 


Surpriz'd by Mireweys, and moſt of them cut 


to Pieces. And in theſe two Engagements he 


furniſh'd his Followers with Arms and Ac- 


couterments, who were at firſt little better 


than a naked Rabble: And he began now to 
talk of advancing to the Capital City of / 
paban, but as there was a vaſt extent of Coun- 
try between Candabor and Iſpaban, and his 
Troops did not yet amount to more than 
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eight or ten thouſand Horſe. He thought 
proper to ſtrengthen himſelf by an Alliance 

with the Grand Seignior firft, and to put the 
City of Candabor into a Condition to reſiſt 
any Attempt that might be made upon it in 
his Abſence. His Negotiations at the Port 
ſucceeded to his Heart's Deſire, and the Baſſa of 
Bagdads was immediately order'd to aſſemble 
E AE an Army, and March to the Frontiers of 
Perſia. And now Mereweys began to throw off 
all Diſguſes, and ſtile himſelf Protector of 
the Kingdom of Perſia, and to prepare for 
his March to Hpaban, but in the midſt of all 
his Projects, when he had ſwllaow'd the whole 
World in his Imagination, Death put a Period 
to his Views. Cs | | 135 
This had probably diſcourag'd his Adhe- 
rents, and been fatal to the Cauſe, if he had 
not left a Son behind him equal, if not Su- 
periour to him in every Reſpect; His Name 
is MAahamood. This Gentleman being Con- 
ſcious of the great Reputation his Father had 
gain'd by the Surprize of Candabor, and the 
Voictories he had obtain'd, thought fit to con- 
ceal his Death, and to Tranſat all Affairs 
in his Father's Name, till his own Reputation 
ſhould be Eſtabliſn'd. Accordingly all things 
went on 2s if Mereweys was alive: The pre- 
parations for Marching to 1/pahan were con- 
tinu'd, new Forces were rais'd, and Allian- 
ces cultivated, as if no ſuch Accident had 
happen'd. „„ 
The Turk, and the Muſcovite, did not 

fail to make their Advantages of theſe Di- 

ſtractions in Perſia, The Muſcovites, ſur- 
priz d Derbent, and Tarki, which lay next them 
on the Weſt fide of the Caſpian Sea; and af- 
terwards extended their Arms into Gylan, - 
5 8 | the 
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the antient Hyrcania, all along the SouthCoaſt 


of the ſame Sea. The Turk on the other 
Hand took Poſſeſſion of Hamadan, and ſeveral 


other Frontier Places, finding little or no 


Oppoſition, The Perſian Miniſtry were now 
in the utmoſt Conſternation, not knowing 
which way to turn themſelves, and what ad- 
ded to their Misfortune was, that the Trea- 
ſury was ent irely exhauſted. 3 
They came however to this Reſolution, 
at length to let the Frontiers ſhift for them- 
ſelves, and to aſſemble an Army of Eight or 
Ten Thouſand Horſe about 1/pahbian, to 
oppoſe the Uſurper, of whom they received 


repeated Adviſes, that he was in full March 
for that Capital. Mereweys dyed at Candabor, 


as has been ſaid already: His Son Mabamood 
had theCommand oftheArmy when itMarch'd 


to H paban. The King, when he underſtood the 
Uſurper's Army was in the Neighbourhood of 


his Capital City, and that the People were in 


general diſcontented with the Adminiſtrati- 


on, propos d to his Omrab's, to reſign his 


Crown, and ſet his Eldeft Son upon the 


Throne; which was generally approv'd: but 


the poor Young Gentleman, who had never 


been out of the Seraglio, and was ſufficiently 


Frighted with the Repreſentation the Eunchs 


made of the Strength and Power of the 
Uſurper, declin'd the Offer looking upon it, 


that he was only ſet up to be made a Sacri- 


fice. The Second Son, Sultan Tabmas or 


Thomas, was not altogether of ſo Puſillanio- 


mous a Spirit; but was contented to ſuc- 


ceed his Father in the Throne, and put him- 


ſelf at the Head of the Army, which Encamp'd 


in that fine walk call'd the Char Bag, between 
$05 | Iſpahan 
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DJ, aban and Zulpba: Here the Army lay ſome 
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time, and an Engagement beſween the Royal 
Troops, and the Uſurper was daily expect- 


ed: Shaw Thomas in the mean time endea- 


vour'd to diſcover how the great Men and 


Officers ſtood affected to his Cauſe, and a- | 


mong others he ſent to the Exgliſb Factory, re- 
minding them of the Privileges chey had en- 
joy d inPer/ia under his Anceſtors; and let them 


know that he expected all the Aſſiſtance they 


cou'd give; and in ſhort, things had ſo good 


A2 Countenance, that it was expected he wou'd 
have driven the Uſurper from the Neighbour- 


Applauſe; Men ſeldom conſider the Juſtice 


hood of T1pahan:; When News was brought 
one Morning that ShawThomas with ſome few 


of his Friends had left the Army the Night 
before, and was fled no Body knew whither. 


Whereupon the Officers of the Royal Army, 
as well as the Citizens, thought of nothing 


elſe but making their Peace with the Uſur- 
per, and inviting him into the Town, which 
he ſoon after cook Poſſeſſion of, making 
the Old King, and the whole Court his Pri- 
ſoners. And this Maibamood effected with ſo 
ſmall a Force as Six or Seven Thouſand Horſe 
in the Month of Februry 1722. His Father 
Mereweys of whom we have heard ſo much 
of late, being dead ſome time before. But to 
proceed, Mabamood finding an empty Trea- 
ſury, and being under a Neceſſity of raiſing 
more Forces for the ſupport of his Uſurprati- 
on conficated the Goods of all thoſe who 
were not in his Intereſt ; He alſo cut off the 
Heads of the prime Miniſter, and ſome others, 
who for ſeveral Years had been Fleeceing 
the People, whereby he repleniſh'd his Cof- 


fers, and at the ſame time gain'd a general 


of 
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the Juſtice of the Cauſe in theſe Cafes, but 
never fail to rejoice when they ſee their Op- 
preſſors puniſh'd. 2, . 

The Old King was ſoon after ſent under a 
Guard to Candabor, and the Uſurper took 
Poſſeſſion of the Royal Palace: Money was 

extorted from the Foreign Merchants, eſpe- 
| cially the Ergliſh, inſomuch that the Factory 

is ina manner ruin d, and I am Credibly in- 
form'd that the Eaſt India Company have 
ſent to their Factors to get away as well as 
they can. 1 

Sultan Thomas, who took the Road of Tauris 

when he left paban, Aſſembled a Body of 
| Horſe, and made a ſhow of oppoſing the Turk 

which drew many of the Perſians over to his 
Party; but the Turks were ſo much Superiour 
to him that hecou'd do little towards ſtopping 


the Progreſs of their Arms, and the Towns ' 


being for the moſt part without Walls or 
Gariſons, became an eaſy Conqueſt to the 
Grand Signiors Forces: If they met 
wich that Oppoſition at Tauris, as is pretend- 
ed, it mutt be from a raw undiſciplin d Mob, 
there could not be any conſiderable Body of 
regular Troops in the Action; for I am cre- 
dibly inform'd there has not been an Army 
of Ten Thouſand Men aſſembled together by 
the Perſians ſince the beginning of the War; 
and if the Turks have murder'd the Inhabitants. 
of Tauris after their uſual manner, tis poſſible 
they would juftifie themſelves in it from'the 
pretended Refiſtance they met with. But 
by the way I muſt obſerve, that the Numbers 
of the Slain muft have been very much mag- 
_ nified, there not being a Hundred Thouſand. 
Souls in Tarris, including Men Women and 
Children. As to the Uſurper's being defeated 
by Shaw Thomas, that cannot be true, if he 
„ N was 
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was in the Action at Tawris, as the Accounts 
-- from Twrky relate and beſides, the laſt Letters 
1 by from Per/ia tell us, that Mabamood has tran- 


ſplanted ſeveral Thouſand Families from the 
Province of Candahor to Iſpaban, and ſo E- 
ſtabliſh'd his Affairs as it will not be an caſy 


matter to remove him. 


RAA 
Treats of their Home Trade, . ManufaFures and 


Navigation, Weights, Coins, Port-Duties and 
Price of Goods at Gombroon. 2 


appointed by the Government, who ſees 
the Rules and Orders relating to the Profeſ- 
ſion duely obſerved. Whoever intends to ſet 


his Name and Place of Abode ; and no En- 
quiry is made who was his Mafter, or whe- 
ther he underſtands the Buſineſs or not; nor 
is there any Reſtraint laid upon them that 
they ſhall not encroach upon any other Pro- 
feflion ; for Inſtance, the Braziers are at Li- 
berty to make Silver Veſlels, as they fre- 
quently do, without being in danger of a 
Proſecution from the Silver-Smiths. Neither 


Years, but hire their Servants and allow them 
Wages from the firſt Day they entertain 
them. Every Trade almoſt is bound to work 


the Government for an Exemption, 


4 : 
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Mechanick Arts; and of their Foreign Trade, 


VERY Trade has a Head or Warden 


do they take Apprentices for a number of | 


for the King whenever he requires it; and 
thoſe who are not, pay an Annual Tax to | 
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up a Trade goes to the Warden and Regiſters | 
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The Carpenters, tis obſerv'd, are but ve- 
ry indifferent Artiſts, and the Reaſon there- 
of may be, that they have but little Timber 
in Perſia, and uſe but very little in their Build- 
ings. Their Joyners and Turners are ſome- 
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thing more expert in their Profeflions, and 
they lay on their Lacker and Varniſh very 


nicely. The Braziers and Tin-Men work 


well with their Hammers, Files and Turning 


Inſtruments. Moſt of the Veſlels and Imple- 
! ments uſed in their Kitchens are made of 
Copper Tinn'd. They have neither Iron, 
Braſs nor Pewter in their Kitchen Furniture. 
Their Armourers make very good Broad- 
ſword Blades, and damask them as well as 
any European, The Barrels of their Fire- 
Arms are not amiſs, they make them very 


Strong, and as thick at the Muzzle as the 
Breech. Their Stocks are but ill contriv'd, 


being thin and light at the Burt End, and nor 


fit to clap to a Man's Shoulder; and for Locks 


to their Guns, or any other Locks that have 


Springs, they do not pretend to make them 
any more than they do Watches or 


Clocks, which they either purchaſe abroad 
or employ European Workmen to make for 
them. Knives, Razors, Sciſſors, and ſome 


and little Steel Mirrors which they uſe in- 
ſtead of Looking Glaſſes, they are almoſt 
all convex, and the Air is fo perfectly dry 
that they ſeldom ruſt or grow dull. The 


other Cutlary Ware they make very well; 


Art of making Looking Glaſſes they do not 
= underſtand, but have them from Europe. 
However they have a Manufacture of Glaſs 
= which ſerves for Windows and Bottles; The 
* Glaſs of Sheraz is the beſt in the Country. 


As the uſe of the Bow is what the Perſians 
= . value 
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_____ value themſelves much upon, there are no 
where better Bows made ; the chief Materi- 
als are Wood and Horn with Sinews bound a- 
bout them; they are Painted and Varniſh'd and 
made as fine as poſſible. The Bow-ſtring is of 
twiſted Silk of the bigneſs of a Gooſe-Quill, 
their Quivers of Leather Embroderd or | 
Work'd with Silk. 3 
Embroidery they are as well vers'd in as any 
thing, eſpecially the Gold and Silver Embroi- | 
dery, either on Cloth, Silk or Leather: They + 
cover their Saddles and Houſens almoſt with | 
_ Embroidery, and their Stitching of the Lea- 
ther is much beyond any thing we do. Their 
Saddles are made after the Morocco Model, 
and the Stirupsmighty ſhort ; they have a kind 
of Breaſt Plate to them, and where we uſe 
Braſſes about our Furniture their Men of 
Quality have Gold. | . 
The Leather which we call Turkey Leather, 
from its coming to us through that Country, 
th is uſually made in Perſia. The Shagreen alſo | 
I comes from thence, which is made of the | 
li Skin ofan Aſs's Rump, according to Mr. Chardin. 
The Tanners dreſs their coarſe Skins with | 
D | Lime, and uſe no Bark, but Salt and Galls in- 
i ” ſtead of it. | 2 . "i 
4 | | The making Earthen Ware is another Ma- 
| | nufacture the Perſians excel in; it is much | 
beyond any thing the Dutch do of this kind; 
and ſome ſay almoft equal to China Ware. 
The Places where it is chiefly made are She- 
raz, Metzed, Teſd and Kirman; and mending 
of Glaſs and Earthen Ware is a particular | 
Trade in Perſia: they will drill Holes through | 
them and faſten the Pieces together ſo, that 
a broken Bowl or Plate will hold Liquids | 
as well as it did at ficſt, | 2 
I | Their 
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Twiſters are Artiſts alſo in their Way: Mr. 
Chardin aſſures us, they will draw a Piece 
weighing a Drachm to the Length of Three 


Hundred Perſian Ells (Five and Thirty Inches 
making an Ell). Their Lapidaries, the ſame 
Author tells us (who was himſelf a Jeweller) 


underſtand the Grinding of ſoft Stones and 


Cutting them pretty well. Their Dying is 
preferr'd to any thing of that kind in Europe, 
which is not aſcrib'd ſo much to the Artiſt 


as to the Air,which being dry and clear, gives 


2 Livelineſs to the Colours and fixes them. 


The Perſian Taylors Work very neatly ; and 
as the Mens Cloaths are made of the Richeſt 
Flower'd and Brocaded Silks, they are fitted 


exactly to their Bodies without the leaſt 
Wrinkle ; and their Sewing is incomparably 


beyond that of our Workmen, as the fine Ma- 


terals they Work on require it ſhould. They 
work Flowers alſo upon their Carpets, 


Cuſhions and Window Curtains ſo very nicely 


— - 
Their Gold Wire Drawers and Thread 


that they look as if they were Painted. With 
the Taylors, we muſt not forget to mention 


their Barbers, who are no leſs excellent in 


their Way; for they will ſhave the Head al- 
moſt at half a dozen ſtrokes, and have fo 
light a Hand that you ſcarce feel them; they 
uſe only cold Water, and hold no Baſon 


under your Chin, as with us; but have their 


Water in a Cup about the bigneſs of a little 


. Cbina Diſh : After they have ſhav'd a Man, 


they cut the Nails of his Feet and Hands 


with a little Iron Inſtrument like a Bodkin, 
ſharp at the end; then they ſtretch his Arms 
and rub and chafe his Fleſh, which is anAmuſe- 
ment that the Europeans as well as the Natives 
are pleas'd with in theſe Hot Countries. 
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7 The Goldſmiths in Perſia are meer Bung- 
lers; What they do beſt is the Filligreen- 
Work, they alſo make Stone Rings, and 
Engrave pretty well, but do not underſtand 
Enamelling. As to Watches and Clock-Work, 
or any thing which requires Springs, I have 
already obſerv'd they do not pretend to it. 
Manufa - Silks are the Principal Manufacture of the 
Qures. Country, ſuch as Taffaties, Tabbies, Sattinsand 
Silk mix'd with Cotton or Camel and Goats 
Hair, Brocades and Gold Tiſſue; of the ſingle 
Brocade there are a Hundred ſorts; the dou- 
ble is call'd Duroye, or two Faces, becauſe 
both ſides are equally good; they are the 
Richeſt that are to be met with any where: 
and the Gold Velvet which is wrought in 
Perſiz js admirable ; all their rich Stuffs have 
this goodProperty,that they are very durable; 
the Gold or Silver does not wear off or 
tarniſh while the Work laſts, but keeps its 
Colour and Brightneſs, The fineſt Looms for 
theſe Stuffs are at 1/paban, Caſhan and Nſd, 
Thoſe for Carpets are chiefly made in the 
Province of Kirman ; what are uſually called 
Turkey Carpets, are indeed Perſian; but ob- 
tain'd that Name from being brought to us 
by way of Turkey, The Camel Hair 
Stuffs are made in Carmania, it is mighty 
ſoft and ſmooth, and almoſt as fine as Beaver- 
Wool: But the Stuffs they make with it are 
not Strong. Camlets and Silk and Worſted 
Druggets are made in the ſame Province. 
_ Goats-Hair Stuffs are made in Hyrcania, 
and near the Gulf of Boſſora. There is ſome 
Calicoe Cloth made in Perſia, and they know 
(how to Paint and Stain it; but it is not 
comparable to the India Calicoes. | 


of PER SIA. 
A Merchant is a very honourable Profeſ- 


fion in Perſia, and the more ſo, becauſe there is 


% 


no ſuch thing as heredicary Nobility, which 


deſcends from Father to Son: As to thoſe in 
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dize or 
Foreign 
Trade. 


great Poſts, their Honours and their Profits 
determine with the Office, and their Lives 


and Fortunes are both in perpetual Hazard, 
eſpecially under a weak or cruel Prince. The 


Trader ſeems more Independent than any 


bother Subject, and notwithſtanding the Go- 


vernment be Deſpotick, they are uſually en- 
couragd, becauſe they bring in a conſidera- 
ble Revenue to the Crown: And another 
thing is, the greateſt Miniſters do not think 


the Buſineſs of a Merchant beneath them, 


even theKing himſelf within theſe few Years 


has had his Factors and Agents in the Neigh- 


bouring Kingdoms, and exported Silks, Bro- 


cades, Carpets, and other rich Goods, and his 


Agents at the Mogul's Court, and elſewhere, 
have frequently had the Character of Ambaſ- 


ſadors conferr'd upon them, when indeed 


their Buſineſs was chiefly Traffick. 
Trade is carry'd on in Perſia generally by 


Brokers, and Stock-jobbers, who are a very 


_ cunning, ſubtle, Generation; after they have 
agreed, and talk'd over the matter at the 
Sellers Houſe (for there is no Exchange for 
the Rendezvous of Merchants) they agree 
about the Price upon their Fingers, putting 


their Hands under a Cloth; The Fingers 


end it ſeems ſtands for one, the bent Finger 


for five, and the ſtrait for ten, the Hand 


open for a Hundred, and if ſhut a Thouſand ; 
and they keep fo even a Countenance all the 


Y while they are tranſacting the Affair, that 


tis impoſſible for a Stander by to gather any 
thing from the Circumſtances. 


But 


the Governing Part of the Country, they are 
not the greateſt Foreign Traders. The Ar- 
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ut notwithſtanding the Mabometant are 


menian Chriſtians, and Banians of India have 


much the beſt ſhare. The Mahometan Per- 
ſians trade from one Province of their own. 


Country to another, and to India pretty much; 


but the Armenians manage the whole European 


Trade; one Reaſon whereof is, that the Ma- 
hometans don't care to go into Chriſtian 
Countries, becauſe they cannot there ob- 
ſerve the Cuſtoms their Religion pre- 
ſcribes, for their Law it ſeems forbids them 
to eat Fleſh kill'd or dreſs'd by a Man of a 
different Religion, or Drink out of the ſame 
Cup with him, and even Prohibits the touch- 
ing of Perſons in ſome Circumſtances, whom 
they look upon to be Polluted. Another 
thing which is a Diſadvantage to their Trade, 


15 that the taking up Money at Intereſt is 
unlawful, tho' they are at Liberty to make 
what Advantages they can in Buying and 


Selling. But the Buſineſs of Trade never 


enter'd into the Thoughts of their Law- 


giver. He liv'd in a part of the Coun- 
try where they dealt chiefly in Herds of 


Cattle, as a certain Traveller obſerves, and 


he did not foreſee the Advantages his Diſ- 
ciples might make by Foreign Trade and 
Merchandize. The Government therefore 


find themſelves under a Neceflity of Pro-' 


tecting and Encouraging their Chriſtian 
Subjects, as they value their Foreign Trade, 


| and the Revenue it brings in; and Chriſtians, 


*tis obſerv'd, live much eaſier and happier 
under the Perſs ian Government, than in many 
Chriſtian Countries, where the People are 
of different Sects and Perſunſions, and as 3 

- Conſequence 
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any Quantity of them to be had there at 
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Conſequence of this the Chriſtians of Perſia, | 
eſpecially towards Georgia, are a very conſi- 


derable Body, the great Town of Fulpha alſo 
by TIſpaban, is inhabited altogether by Chri- 


ſtians. | 


The Staple Commodity of Perſia, as has 


been obſerv'd already, is Silk, Raw and 


Wrought, of which great Quantities are ex- 
ported to India, Turky, and Muſcovy, and for- 
merly the Engliſh and Dutch took a great 


deal off their Hands, but little or none at 
this Day. They export alſo Camels Hair, 


Goats Wool, Leather, Wines, Diſtill'd Waters, 
dry'd' and preſerv'd Fruits, Piſtachio Nuts, 
Dates, &c. And they ſupply India with abun- 
dance of fine Horſes at a very great Rate, 
forty or fifty Pounds being but an ordinary 
Price for a Horſe there. | 5 
As to Pearls, which this Country was once The Arab. 


ſo famous for, I can't learn that there is Maſter of 
theIſlands 


| in the Pe- 
preſent. There was its true one of the fineſt fonGulph. 


Pearl Fiſheries in the World in the Gulph of 
Perſia ſome few Years ago, but the Perſians 
have of late loſt the Dominion of that Sea, 
and of all the Iſlands in it, except Ormus, 
and that was vigorouſly Attack'd by the A 
rabs who Conquer the reſt, and whether it 


be in theirs or the Perſians Hands at preſent 
| . am not certain. —- | 


J have ſaid in the beginning of this Pam- 


8 phlet, that this Sea, and the Iſlands in it, 
and the Coaſt of Arabia, about Elcatiff, was 


Subject to the Perſians; and this Account I 
had from a Gentleman who came from Gom- 


broon about twenty Years ago, and it ſeems 


the Perſians were actually Maſters of them 
at that time: But the Arabians taking Ad- 
oY Vantage 
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vantage of the late indolentReign,have made 
themſelves Maſters of one Iſland after ano- 
ther, and even of Babzren it ſelf, and that 
part of the Coaſt of Arabia which the Perſi- 
ans poſſeſs d. And here it was they us'd to 


Fiſh for Pearls. 
The Perſian Miniſtry about the Year 1718 


did make anAttempt to recover thoſe Iſlands, 
and in order to it procur'd the Viceroy of Goa 
to aſſiſt them with four Men of War, but the 


| Perſian General it ſeems was Bribd by the 


Arabs, and had very near betray'd the Portu- 
gueſe Ships into their Hands; and tho' he fail'd 


in that, yet never providing any Land Forces 


to aflift in that Expedition, the Arabs re- 
main in Poſſeſſion of them. The Portugueſe 


Squadron however came to an Engagement 


with the Arabian Fleet, and it prov'd one of 


the moſt obſtinate Encounters that has been 


ſeen in that Part of the World: One of the 


Arabian Ships was Sunk, and the Portugueſe 


were ſo Shatter'd that they were glad to re- 
tire to their Ports, and appear'd no more in 
that Sea. The Arabs it ſeems have Ships of 
the greateſt Forge of any Nation, on the 


other ſide the Cape of Good- Hope, ſome of their 


Men of War carrying no leſs than fourſcore 


Engliſh 
Trade in 
Perſia. 


Agent at Ipaban, at the Commencement — 
„„ | the 


Guns. | 

I come now to give an Account of the 
Trade of the Engliſh Eaſt- India Company with 
Perſia, and I have intimated already, that 


they had till the preſent Civil War two conſi- 


derable Factories in that Kingdom: One at 


Iſpaban,and the other at Gombroon, in the Mouth 


of the Gulph of Perſia, or Bofſora : The Head 
of each Factory was call'd their Agent, and 
liv'd in as great State as Noblemen. The 


L ˙²˙²˙¹ꝛ1A ⅛ dA. 


F 
the Civil Wars was Mr. Phillips; he had with 
him three or four Engliſh Factors, and 
a Retinue of no leſs than thirty or forty 
Servants, Natives of the Country: Their 


_ Houſe ſtood in the middle of a fine Garden, 


and was elegantly Built, after the manner 
of the Piles. ̃⁊ i 
Their Horſes, Servants, and Equipage, 


when they went abroad were equal to an 


Onrab's: Their Funicure ſhone with Gold, 
or rather was cover'd with it. The State 


of the Gombroon Agent was not altogether 


ſo Grand, but his Advantages were equal, 
as will appear hereafter; but before I give 


an Account of the Privileges of the Engliſh 
Company's Servants, I ſhall ſay ſomething 
of the Trade of the Company in Perſia, whict 


ſeems of late Years to have been reduc'd to 


a very narrow Compaſs. 


The Company carry ſcarce any thing to 


Perſia but Engliſh Cloth, nor does this turn to 


any great Account, the Turzy Company 


being able to ſupply that part of the Coun- 


try where it is chiefly vended at a much 


cheaper Rate: In return for Cloth, the Com- 
_ pany bring back Goats Wool, as it is common- 
ly call'd, which is the ſoft Down that grows 
under the Hair next the Skin, and is us'd 
chiefly by Hatters: Of this I am credibly in- 


form'd the Company bring away every Year 


about a thouſand Bags, every Bag weighing 


a hundred Weight, and if they don't meet 
with a ſufficient Return in this, they take 
the Ballance in Abaſſes and Chequeens, or elſe 
in Gold Bars, of which great Advantage is 


= to be made; and as they have not ſufficient 


Freight of their own, they take in Freight of 
the Armenians, Banians and Meors, and other 
9 %%% 5 RR 
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private Traders, when they return to Surate, 


and generally a great Number of Paſſengers 


for that Country. The Perſians have not a 


Ship in the Gulph,or indeed any where elfe ; 
but Freight all their Goods for India, as Mr. 
Lockyer informs us, on Engliſh or Datch Veſſels, 
and the Captains, and Officers were formerly 
Guilty of great Extortions. They would 


make a Merchant pay a conſiderable Sum 


for a Place on the Deck to Sleep on: The 
Room between two Guns they let out at 
thirty or forty Rupees (a Rupee is 2 5. 6 d.) 


and the Mates would have two or three hun- 
dred Rupees each for their Cabbin, which are 


but juſt big enough for two or three People to 
ſit in: But the Company have taken that Mat- 


ter under their Conſideration, and Regulated 
the Price to the Satisfaction of the Merchants: 
and in purſuance to their Directions the Chief 


and Council always agree with the Com- 
manders before Hand, for ſuch Convenien- 


cies as the Merchant requires. The great 
Cabbin in a Ship of four hundred Tons, is 


uſually Lett for a thouſand Rupees, which be- 
ing taken up by twenty or thirty ſubſtantial 


Merchants, is not thought much, and is in- 


deed a Trifle to what us'd to be ſqueez'd out 
of them; even the Long Boat it ſelf us'd to be 


farm'd out formerly. The ſearching the Paſſen- 


gers little Parcels at their going a Shore, 
Mr. Lockyer obſerves, was another thing that 


us'd to diſoblige them highly; and which the 
Duateb, who underſtood the Sweet of Tranſ- 
porting theſe Merchants and their Effects, 


never troubled them about; which made them 
better affected to the Dutch, than the Ergliſh, 


And here I cannot but Reflect on the Inſo- 


lence of ſome of our Sea Officers, even to- 
1 | | Wards 
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wards Gentlemen of their own Nation, who 


happen to be Paſſengers on Board them, and 


as for a Moor or Banian Merchant, they have no 
more Reſpect for them than ſo many Dogs. 
But nothing can be more Barbarous than 
their uſage of the Poor Laskars, or Indian 
Sailors, who afliſt in bringing their Ships 


Home, when they have loft cheir Engliſh 


Sailors by Sickneſs or Deſertion: One Cap- 


_ tain particularly I knew, who beat and abus'd 
the Laskars unmercifully ; and when they Re- 


preſented to him that this Uſage would not 
go unpuniſh'd in the next World, whatever 


it did in this, he would Laugh at them; and 


by way of Jeſt, when one of theſe poor 
Fellows Died, he ordered a Letter to be 

Written and put into his Mouth, directed to 
ſome of his Friends who had gone before 
him; wherein he endeavour'd to ſhow his 
Wit, but in ſuch a barbarous Strain, as made 
all Men abhor him. Another great Hardſhipon 
theſe Las ars, is, that when they have brought 
an India Ship to England, care is not always 
taken to ſend them to their Country again; 


but we ſee them ſometimes Begging about 


the Streets; and as they come out of a hot 
Climate, it is much if they do not Periſh in 


the Winter Seaſon. Such Practices as theſe, 


may with much more Reaſon give the Indians 
Occaſion to call us Savages, than we have to 
denominate them ſuch, . 2 600 


But to return from this Digreſſion, The 
Gains that are made by the Engliſh Eaſt India. 
Company in carying the Effects of the Arme- 
nians, Moors, Banians, &c. from Gombroon in 
the Gulph of Perfia, to Surate in India, is one 
great Branch of the Company's Profit, as Mr. 


Z Lockyer has obſerved ; and he ſays they rarely 
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42 ſend a Ship from Gombroon to Surate but ſhe is 
as deep laden as ſhe can ſwim, full of Paſſen- 
gers, and has a vaſt quantity of Treaſure on 
Board, ſometimes to the Value of two or 
three hundred thouſand Pounds: Inſomuch 
that he looks upon the Eng/iſh Ships going 
from Per/ia to India in Ofober and November 
Annually, to be the richeſt Veſſels on that 
ſide the World. The Orders and Regulations 
the Eaſt India Company made in Relation to 
this Voyage in the Year 1704. were as fol- 
lows, viz. | | 


No 
* 
1 aa FF Y _ 


That as often as any Ship of ours is let 
to Freight to, or from Perſia, our Council 
on the Place take care an Agreement be | . 
made before them, of which they are to be fi 
Judges; that it be reaſonable, whatthe Cap- 
tain ſhall be allow'd for the Paſlage and Ac- / 
commodarion of ſuch Armenians, Perſians, or KK 
other Paſſengers; and to that end they: are B 
to ſend a proper Perſon on board each Ship, B 
to ſee their Accomodations be as they ought, | C 
That when the Paſſengers return, the ſaid C 
Council inquire whether the Captain has D 
comply'd with his Agreement; and if he Fi 
has fail'd in any Part, they muſt take care G 
ſuch Paſſengers have Juſtice done them; L. 
| Pe 
Pe 
Pa 
Pe 
Pj 
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and that the Council on the Place from 

whence the Ship proceeds, adviſe thoſe, that 

reſide where ſhe is conſign'd unto, with the 

Terms of ſuch Agreement. If when this is 

done, the Captains ſhall treat thoſe Paſſen- 

gers unreaſonably, or will not do them that 

F Juſtice the Council ſhall award; let the Ra 
SY roteſt againſt ſuch Commanders 
for their Injuſtice, and Failure; and therein Ro 
ſpecifie the Damage the Comprny ſu ous Ro 


„ „ „ ans n5n 0 aA 60 6 
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Inf 
© by the loſs of Freight, occaſion'd\ by ſhack 


© Diſcouragements to the Freighters, or their 


1 Vakeels,or Servants; or the Hazard that 

in probability happen rhereon; and the 
Council have then ſo far done their Part; 
and we ſhall upon Netiee, which muſt be 
ſent us from time to time, do the reſt. Al- 
tho' we muſt further put you in mind, that 
you have by Charter- party, Liberty to diſ- 
place Commanders, when juſt Reaſon of- 
fers: And if their Oppreflions are ſevere, 
we know no better Reaſon to difptace them 
chan the curing ſuch, A growing Evil. 
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Freight 
Mercha nts freighting their Goods on Exg-· fromGom- 


liſh or Dutch Ships at Gombroon for Surat pay | the Leon to 
following Rates, s vic. | Sora. 


4 | Shahees 
Imonds er Bale, containin 

1207 to pot Maund Tabrees, 55 drr 1 
Bulgar Hides per Bale, 4. 100 ditto, — 340 
Broad Cloath from Europe per Bale—— 320 
Carpets per Bale, qt. 10 M. 72. 300 
Cloves per Bale, \9f;-—— 20 ditto 8 
Dates dry per Bale, qt. — 145 de 100 


Fiſh-Skins per dito ——2c0 
Galls of all: forts dia t. 120 to 140 . F. 80 
Lapis Tutiæ, per Cheſt, 95, -— 100 di 100 


Pearl Seed per double Cheſt, — 40 dit. — 180 
Pearl ſingle ditro, 2. r 
Paſſengers each 
Pearl and Treaſure: one per Cem. 
Piſtachia Nuts 7. Bale, #.--120 to 149 M. F. 
| — 100 


Raiſins or all derts. Bale, 25. 220 to 740 wy 


- — 


Roſewater per Cheſt, r. — 30 ditto— 


200 


36 
WN * 1 qt, — 27 duo — 32 
Ruinus 


— 
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Coods at Almond 4] 5 per maund Cop. 
; Gmmbrom. Almonds ſmall 125 


Timacbes Leather per Bale, qt. — 100 
 Yopangees per ditto, qt, —— 100 - 
Zera per Bale, gt, —= — 


Raiſins Red ——— 
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| Ruinus per Bale, gr. ET 20 ditto : pe. 


Salob per Bale, 
Sweet Seeds per Bale, 37. 50 ——— 6g 
320 
300 


Price Courant at Gombroon, 1705. 
Perſia Goods, viz. 


Sba. ſco. | 


— — 


from 1/pahan c 28 ditto 
Amoniacum———| 6| g5iper maund Tab. 


Apricots dry d. ? 9 ditto 


without Stones L 
A ſſafœtida Head -] 4 [ditto 


Brandy Perſia — 40] [per Cheſt 


Coffee Head 20 to] 25] ſber maund Tab. 
Galbanum Head --| 16]. ſditto 
Galbanum Belly ---| 14] [4itro 
Galbanum Foot ----| xo] [ditto 


Gum Tragant — 4 [ditto 
Lapis Tutiæ 


| |ditto 
Piſtachia Nuts — | 13] [ditto 
Prunella's ——— | 8] ſper maund Cop. 
5 
5 
2 


Raiſins black —— | axtto.. 
Raiſins newKiſmiſh| ditto 
itto 
Roſe- water ——|120| [per Cheſt 
Wine Aſhee-—— o [ditto 
Wine Kiſmiſh —|r40] dino 
Wine Syraſh — 140] [ditro 
Worm-ſeed head ---| 18] [per maund Tab. 


A Cheſt of Wine is 10 Bottles, each con- 
taining about 5 Quarts ; or two Carboys, and 
= two 
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two Bottles; but of late they leave out the 
two Bottles, reckoning two Carboys to a 


Cheſt. The Carboys hold out 5 Gallons, one 


with another. 


A Cheſt of Roſe-water is 24 Bottles, but 


there is a great deal of difference in the Size 


of them, which the Buyer muſt have regard 


to. The beſt is of a fine Amber colour, 
and will keep ſeveral-Years without the leaſt 
decay. ä | : 


That the Value of theſe Goods may be the 


better underſtood, I ſhall here give the Rea- 


der an Account of the Perſian Weights and 


Coins from Mr. Lockyer, viz. 


Their great Weights are Maunds only, Weights. 


and theſe differ according to the Nature of 
the Commodities to be deliver'd by them. 
Sugar, Copper, Tutanague, all ſorts of Drugs, 

Cc. are ſold by the Maund Tabrees ; which in 


the Factory, and the Cuſtomhouſe, is neareſt 


64 l. Avoirdupoix; but in the Bazar it is not 


above 64 J. which one ought to have regard 


to in buying out of the Shops. Eatables, 


Aa nd all ſorts of Fruit, as Rice, Raiſins; Pru- 


nellas, Almonds, Onions, &c. are ſold by the 


Maund Copara of 73 l. in the Factory, and from 


to 7: in the Bazar. Fine Goods, as Gold, 
Silver, Musk Acheen, Camphir, Bezoar, 


Coral, Amber, Cloves and Cinamon, Oyls, 


| dy'd China Silk, Cc. are ſold by the Miſcal, 


B ſix of which are commonly counted an Avoir- 
dupoiz Ounce : its juft Weight is 2 dw, 23 gr. 
d. ps. Troy. The Maund Shaw is two 


24 4. | 
Maund Tabrees, uſed at Mpaban. 


x Maund 
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x Maund Tabrees is 62 l. Engliſh in the 
Factory. 
x. Bazar md Tab. is 64 


1 
Factory. 

x Barer md Copard i i574 to 72 1 

1 Maund Shaw is 2 Maund Tabrees. 


x Miſcall is 2 dwt. 23 gr. 24 decimals, abovt 


of an Ounce Avvirdupois, 


All Bargains in Gombroon are made for Sha- 


hees, and the Company keep their Accounts 


in-them, reckoning them worth four Pence 
each, tho' that Coin is rarely met with, but 


in its Read Coz and Mamooda's are currant 
every where. Horſes, Camels, Houſes, &c. 


are -gonerally ſold by the Toman, which is 


Two Hundred Shahees, or Fifty Abaſſees; 


and they uſually reckon their Eſtates that 
way. Such a one they ſay is worth ſo many 
n. as we ſay Pounds in England, | 


10 Coz, or Pice, a Copper Coin, are I Sbabes. 
2 Shahees are one Mamooda. 
2 Shahees and 5 Cox are one Laree. 
2 Mamoodas are one Abaſſee. 
4 Mamoodas are reckon'd, r Surat Rupee. 
50 Abaſſees or 200 Sbabees are a Tomand. 
31 to 32 Shabees are a Chequeen. 
Phe Sbabee in the Companys Accounts, is 


reckon'd worth 4 d. Engliſh. 


The Laree is uſed about IMpaban; nor are 


Abaſſees to be got without allowing 7 or 8 per 


Cent. for the Difference in Exchange; yet 
Returns to Fort St. George, and other Parts 


India, are commonly made with them. Next 


to theſe, Chequeens are the moſt profitable, 
there are ſeveral Sorts of chem ; but the Ve- 


51 | | nel ian 


. | 
Maund Copara is 74 l. Engliſh f in the 
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metian is better than the reft by 1+ or two per 


Cent. at Surat, and ſeveral Ports on the Malabar 


Coaſt; whither vaſt quantities are ſent every 
Year. When a Parcel of Venetian Ducats are 


mixt with others, the whole goes by the 


Name of Chequeens at Surat ; butwhen they 


are ſeparated, one fort is call'd Venetians, and | 


all the others, Gubbers indifferently. 


The Ez 210 Eaſt India Company, as has 
been obſer, do not only receive the Sum 
of 33330. e 
of Perfia in lieu of the Service the Company 


did them in taking the Iſland of Ormus from 
the Portugueſe; but they have an Exemption - 


_ alſo from Cuſtoms, and whatever Ships Trade 


under their Protection have the like Exemp- 


tion, only paying the following Tors Chargers 
5 


Two per Cent. on the Sale of Goods to 
the Company. 
One per Cent. Conſolage to the Agent 
One per Cent. to the Broker. ö 
Boat or Franky Hire for landing Goods is 
30 Mamooda's per 2000 Maund Tabrees, 
Hamalgae Or Cooly Hire at Weighing, T Coz | 
of every 29 md. 1 abrees. | 


The Company do not meddle 3 at all with. 
the Trade between Perſia and India: This 
they leave altogether to their Factors and 
Servants, and to ſuch Country Ships and 
private Traders as put themſelves under their 
Protection, and are content to Pay the Port 


Duties above mention'd : And for the Regu- 


2 of this Trade, Mr. Lockyer tells us, 
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that what private Exgliſo Shipping comes 


The Preſent State 
that the following Orders are hung up in the 
Conſultation Room at Gombroon, Viz. 
1. That if any Perſon in the Service of 
the Honourable Company, ſhall bring any 
Goods into their Houſe, or a ſhore to any 
other Place belonging to Armenians, or any 
other Natives of this Country, or Foreign- 
ers, under colour of his Name to defraud 
the King of Perſia of his Cuſtoms, he ſhall - 
be forthwith diſcharged their Service, and 
ſent to Bombay: There being nothing of a 
more dangerous Conſequence to be com- 
mitted, nor more likely to occaſion the Loſs 
of all the Honourable Company's Privile- 
ges, which for fo many Years, and with 
vaſt Expence they have been obtaining, han 


ſuch an Undertaking. And if any Comman- 


* ders of Ships in the Service of the Honoura- 


AI ble Company, or private Ships trading hi- 


ther, or any Perſonsby their Leave, or Con- 
* nivance, ſhall permit any ſuch Goods to be 
run, or brought any where elſe than to the 


_ © Cuſtom-houſe, where they ſhould go: We 


* declare we will proteſt againſt them, for all 
* Damages that may thereby accrue to the 


* Honourable Company, and we will repre- 


- ſent any ſuch Attempts to the General and 
Council at Bombay, with as much Severity 
as we Can, and as the fatal Conſequences 
- of ſuch ruinous Actions deſerve. | 


2. That as the Duties the Honourable 
* Company require to be paid here on Goods 
are not above one fiſthPart of what is paidto 
the Shabander or Cuſtom- maſter, ſo we require 


© to 
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PERSIA. 
to Perſia to Trade and Merchandize, that 
they bring them into the Honourable Com- 


pany's Houſe in Gombroon, and no other 
Part or Port in Perſia, where they muſt of 


Neceſſity pay Cuſtoms, which, by ſo ill an 


Example, may occaſion the Honourable 
Company to fall under the ſame Misfor- 
tune; and in ſuch a caſe cannot but be 
look'd on by the General at Bombay, theic 
Governours of Ferts, Preſidents in India, 
and us here as open Enemies to their Trade, 
and will be proceeded againſt by them as 
far as the Rigour of their Charter, and Act 
of Parliament for Eſtabliſhment of the ſole 
Trade in India can extend. And if any 
Goods belonging to the Engliſh ſhall noc 
firſt be brought to the Factory, we will 
ſeize the ſame, and tranſmit them to Bom- 
bay, to be there condemn'd as unlicenced 
and forfeited Goods, | 


© 3. The Conſolage hitherto taken by 
the Honourable Old Company's Agents, 
on private Goods brought to their Factory 
being 2 per Cent. we in like manner continue 
the ſame, and the 1 per Cent. granted by 
them to their Agent on Goods not conſign'd 
to him; and he to be chief in the Sale of 
all Cargoes, if on the Place, or elſe the Chief 
of Gombroon, which 3 per Cent. is but J of 15 
per Cent. which Goods at the Cuſtom-houſe 
uſually pay, before they are clear'd, by 
over-valuing, and Preſents to the Officers. 


4. If any Body load any Goods on Board 


any of the Honourable Company's Ships 
without firſt acquainting the Agent, or, = 
85 


404 The Preſent State 
© his Abſence, the Chief therewith, the ſaid 
© Goods are by the Honourable Company's 
Charter- party obliged to pay 40 l. Sterling 
* per Tun Freight, beſides what other Penal- 
ties their General and Council hall think 
© Convenient to lay upon them. Theſe Mat- 
© ters we have thought fit to make publick, 
© that no Perſon hereafter may be ignorant 
© of the ſame. Given under our Hands at 
© Gombroon, May the 18th, 1705. 
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As to the manner of Fiſhing for Pearls in 
the Gulph of Perſia, T ſhall ſpeak of ic when 
1 come to enquire into the Minerals and Pre- 
cious Stones; and as to the Navigation and 
Shipping of the Perſians, I have already hinted 
that they have not a Ship of their own, and 
conſequently their Skill in Navigation can't 
be great. Ec, ” 
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CHAP. VI. 


Gives an Account of the Face of the Country, and 
the Nature of the Soil; of their Husbandry and 
Gardening, and of their Plants, Animals and 


Minerals, © 5 
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HERE is not, as Mr. Chardin obſerves, The Face 


2 Country in the World which has 2 


more Mountains and fewer Rivers than Perſia : 
and ſome of their Mountains are look d upon 


to be the higheſt on the face of the Earth. 


Mount Taurus, which frequently receives dif- 
ferent Names as it branches it ſelf out into 
different Provinces, runs quite through the 
Country from Weſt to Eaft. The loſtieſt of 
theſe Mountains are thoſe called Arrarat, in 
Armenia, the Mountains which ſeparate Media 
ſrom Hyrcania, and thoſe between Hyrcania 
and Parthiz or Erack, Thoſe alſo which di- 
vide Fars or Perſis from Carmania are exceeding 
high, the moſt famous of which is called 
Mount Farron; but they are generally dry 
barren Rocks, without Trees or Herbage 


upon them, except thoſe of Gylan or Hyrcanza, 


and the Mountains of Curdeſtan, which are 
cover d with Woods, and very fruitful where 


they are manur'd, There are vaſt Sandy De- 
farts ſeveral Days Journey over in this King- 


dom, where there is ſcarce a Drop of Water 


f the 
Country. 


to be found; and the Land in general upon 


the Frontiers lies uncultivated, to diſcourage 


their Enemies (tis ſaid) from invading them: 


And in fact, there is not the leaſt Subſiſtance 


to be met with for ſeveral Miles, whether 


you come into the Kingdom from Turky or 
Indig. There are however ſome fruitful Plains 
11. and 


406 =}  - The Preſent State 
and Vallies, in which their principal Cities 
ſtand, which yield plenty of Grain and Herb- 

age; and no Country is more Fruitful than 

1 the Provinces which lie upon the Caſpian Sea, 

5 aàs has been obſerv'd already. But then Hyr- 

1 cania is very Unhealthful in Summer time, 

. which ſome apprehend proceeds from the 

1 multitude of Snakes and Inſects which lye 

. | rotting upon the Ground when the Waters 

aKaKaaäare dry'd up, as well as from the foulneſs of 

the Water it ſeif, which is ſo thick and muddy 

that there is no drinking it at that time of 

ear. | TE FE 

As to Perſia in general, there is not a 
tenth part of it cultivated, not but that there 

are many Valleys which bear neither Graſs 


.. ENTREE nt ON 


nor Grain at preſent, which formerly when 
greater care was taken to turn the Waters 
into them, were fruitful Countries : In ſome 
Provinces there are Hundreds of fine A- 
quaducts choak'd up and bury'd in Ruins; 
| ., fo that it is not ſo much a defect in the Soil, 1 e 
The Soil. as the want of People, or at leaſt of Husband- — 
men, which renders Perfia fo barren. The © 
Soil in ſome Parts is a hard Gravel, and in tl 
others a ſtiff whitiſh Clay almoſt as hard as t! 
Stone; but either of them are fruitful enough i. 
when well Water'd, and will beat o-] 
ten Two Crops, and ſometimes Three in! V 
the compaſs of a Year. And if we give an; 8 


credit to Antient Authors, there was not u 
a more Plentiful Country in the World than P 
Perſia was formerly: The Reaſon of this V 
alteration ſome aſcribe to the different Diſpo- © w 


ſitions of the People who have Inhabited it. | -G 
The Antient Perſſans, the Fire Worſhippers, w 
"ris ſaid, were oblig'd by the Precepts of their te 


Religion co cultivate the Ground, and it 15 | W 
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by them accounted a Meritorious Act 
to plant a Tree to bring the Water into a 
Field, and make a barren Spot of Earth pro- 
duce Graſs or Grain: While the Mahomerans 
ſeem to have no Genius for Improvements,or 
even to keep up what their Anceſtors have 
built or planted, but let every thing run to 
ruin: However, one Reaſon of this neglect 
may be, that the Properties of the People are 
in no ſecurity, and no wonder they have but 
little Inclinaion to make Emprovements when 
they have no certainty of reap ing the Ad- 
vantage of them; and is ten to one if an 
Eſtate remain in a Family Three Generati- 
ons; there are too many Inſtances in the 
World, Mr. Chardin well obſerves, which 
ſhow that Riches and Plenty, and even the 
Fertility of. the Soil depend in a great mea- 
ſure upon Good Laws and a Juſt and Equi- 
table Adminiſtration, 

To proceed to their Husbandry : Near Ha 3 
great Towns they improve their Grounds , * 
with the Dung and Dirt of the Streets they 
carry out, but at a greater diſtance they throw 
their Fields into little level Squares, which 
they bank about, and then turn the Water 
into them, letting it ſtand in the Field all 
Night, which having ſufficiently ſoak'd it, the 
Water is let out next Morning, and the Sun 
Shining with almoſt Perpendicular Rays 
upon the moiſt Earth, renders it fit ſor the 
Production of any ſort of Grain or Plants. 
Where the Ground is light they Plough 
with two or three oxen or Buffaloes ; but in 
Gilan, and other Countries where they meet 
with a ſtift Clay, it is as much as eight or 
ten Oxen can do to draw their Ploughs, 


which are very large. 
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Grain. 
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© The Preſent State 
Rice, Wheat and Barley, are almoſt the 
only kinds of Grain growing in Perſia, Oats 


they have none, and little or no Rye. Their 


Seaſons are not the ſame in the North as in 


the South: But when they are Sowing in one 
Part of the Country, they are Reaping in 


another, and in ſome places it is not more 
than three Months between the Seed time 
and the Harveſt. Their Land never lies. 
fallow ; but is Sown once every Year at leaſt, 
it is ſo Meliorated and Enrich'd by being 
flow'd, and the heat of the Sun afterwards 
Working on the Mud, that it is never out 


of heart as ours is; and though we have not fo 


warm a Sun, yet if we were to over: flow 


ſome of our Grounds as they do, I'm ſatisfied 
it wou'd be a vaſt Improvement, eſpecially 
where Dung and other Manure is wanting. 
As to the Rice, this indeed muſt be conſtant- 


ly ſupply'd with Water till the Harveſt, as 


was obſerv'd in the India» Husbandry ; but 


for other Grain, the Land is only flow'd be- 


Gardens, 


fore the Sowing, to render it prolifick. 
Their Kitchen Gardens are very well 
furniſh'd with moſt of the Roots and Salads 


we have in Europe : They have no leſs than 


twenty ſeveral ſorts of Melons, during the 
Seaſon they laſt, which is about four 
Months, the common People make them 


their conſtant Food: Thoſe which come 


to Maturity firſt in the Spring are round 


and ſmall : Thoſe that are Ripe in the latter 
part of the Seaſon are the beſt and largeſt, 
ſome of them weigh eight or ten Pound, and 
are as ſweet as Sugar it ſelf ; at the Tables 
of Perſons of Quality they have them all 
the Year round, there being a way to pre- 


ſerve them under Ground till the Seaſon 


returns 


returns again; and 'tis {ſaid fome Perſons will 
eat eight or ten Pound of Melons at à Meal 
without being Sick. The beſt Melons grow 
in Choraſſon near Tartary, and they are carri- 
ed as far as I/pahan for the King's uſe, and as 
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Preſents to their Friends. Cucumbers are 


another Fruit much eaten by the common 
People, one ſort of them has ſcarce ariy Seeds 
in it, and is eaten without paring or dreſ- 
ſing, and is not reckon'd unwholeſome. 


Ol Grapes they have ſeveial kinds, and Fruit. 


ſome of them are ſo large that a ſinglè Grape 
is a Mouthful. They make their Wine at 
Iſpahan of the Kiſmiſh's, a little round Grape, 
and without any Stones that can be perctivd; 
but much the beft Wines are made at Sberax. 

They keep their Grapes all Wititer here, and 
let them hang a conſiderable time on the 


— 


Vine wrapp'd up in Linnen Bags; the Air is 


ſo dry, Mr. Chardin obſerves, that ic preſerves 
all kind of Fruit as long as they can deſire. 
Dates are reckon'd one of the moſt deli- 


cious Fruits in this Country: They are 


no where ſo good as in Perſia; the Pulp 
which encloſes the Stone is a clammy ſub- 
ſtance, as {ſweet as Honey; they are laid on 
heaps when they are ripe, and melting,candy 
or preſerve themſelves without Sugar. Foreig- 
ners are advis'd to eat moderately of them, 
becauſe they heat the Blood and occaſion 
Ulcers in thoſe who are not us'd to them, 
and ſometimes weaken the Sight ; but are 
obſerv'd to have no ill Effects upon the Na- 
tives: The Tree which bears them is ſlender 
but very tall, and like other Palms, has no 


Branches, but on the Top, and the Fruit 


grows in Clufters of thirty or forty Pounds 
weight; the Tree does not bear till it is fif- 
teen 


N 
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teen Years Old, but continues bearing, as 
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The Preſent State 
tis ſaid, above a hundred Years. 
There are in Perſia moſt of the Fruits which 
are to be had in Europe, and wou'd be in much 
greater perfection if they knew any thing of 


Gardening; but they underſtand neither 


_ grafting or inoculating or managing dwarf 


— 


Trees. 


their Silk Worms, which they don't ſuffer 


Trees, all their Trees run up very high and 
are loaded with Wood. They have excellent 
Apricots of ſeveral kinds, which are in Sea- 
ſon one after the other; and their Nectarins 
and Peaches weigh ſixteen or eighteen 


Ounces a-piece ; there is an Apricot red 


within, which is call'd the Egg of the Sun, 
theſe are dry'd and exported in vaſt quan- 
tities, they are boild in Water, which is 
thicken'd by theJuice of the Fruit, and makes 
a perfect Syrup without Sugar. 

Apples and Pears grow chiefly in the 
North part of Perſia, they have alſo Pome- 


granates of ſeveralkinds, withOranges, Quinces 
and Prunes, and ſuch variety of Fruits, that 
Mr. Chardin ſays he has ſeen above fifty ſorts 


at an Entertainment, ſome of which grew 
three hundred Leagues from the Place. 
The Piſtachio Nuts are almoſt peculiar to 


Perſia, and tranſported all the World over; 


we have them commonly in London, and 
therefore I need not deſcribe them: Here 
are alſo ſmall Nuts, Filberds and Almonds. . 
Olives alſo grow in Hyrcania near the Caſpian 
Sea; but they neither know how to preſerve. 
them or draw Oil from them. They have 
alſo Plantations of Sugar and Tobacco. 
Among other Trees in their Gardens, they 
have the Cypreſs, the Palm, and theMulberry : 
Of the laſt, there are large Plantations for 


to 
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to grow up to be great Trees, becauſe the 


Leaves are beſt when the Shoots are Young. 


They root up the Trees therefore when they 
grow Old ; and plant their Grounds again. 
But the Tree which is in as great eſteem as 
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any in Perſia is the Senna: The Body of this 


Tree is very large, and ordinarily forty or 
fifty Foot high, and ſtrait as the Maſt of a 
Ship, having no Branches but on the Head of 
it; the Bark is of a bright Grey, and the 
Wood ſerves them to make Doors, Rafters, 


and other Uſes in Building, The Trees that 


are moſt common in Perſia, Mr. Chardin tells 
us, are the Plane Tree, the Willow, the Fir 
and the Cornell Tree: The Plaine Tree the 


Perſians imagin is a Preſervative againſt the 


Plague and other contagious Diſtempers, and 


obſerve that the Plague has never rag'd in 


T1/pahan ſince this Tree was planted in their 


Streets and Gardens. The Tree alſo which 
bears the Gall-Nut is very common in many 
parts of Perſia ; and there are Trees which 
yield Gum, Maſtick and Frankinſence ; that 
which produces Frankinſence very much re- 
ſembles a Pear Tree, and is found chiefly in 
Carmania, There are Trees alſo which pro- 
duce. Manna of ſeveral ſorts: The beſt 
Manna has a Yellowiſh caſt, a large coarſe 
Grain, and comes from Choreſſon or Bactria: 
There is another ſort call'dTamerisk, becauſe 


the Tree it drops from is ſo named, and is 


found in large quantities in the Province of 
Suſiana ; and there is A third fort gather'd 
about Iſpaban, which falls from a Tree much 
like the Tamerisk bur larger ; the Leaves of 
this Tree drop Liquid Manna in Summer 
time, which the Natives take to be the 
Sweat of the Tree congeal'd upon the Leaf; 
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Seed which they beat to Powder and colour 


The Preſ, ent State 


in the Morning the Ground under it is per- 
fetly fat und greaſy with it, and has as 
ſweet a taſt as other Manna. | 

The Cotten Tree is common all over 


Perſia : And they have another little Tree 


which yields a kind of Silken Down uſed for 
quilting and ſtuffing of Pillows : There is 


alſo a Plant calld Hannah, that bears a 


their Hands and Feet, and ſometimes rub 


over their Faces with it, apprehending it 


the hot Seaſon: The other Shrub is call'd 


keeps their Skins ſmooth, and preſerves their 


Completion ; they ſometimes bruiſe the 
Leaves of it which ſerves them for the ſame 


purpoſe. SE 
There are found in the Deſarts of Carmania 


two little Shrubs of a poiſonous Quality, the 


firſt is call'd Galbad Samour, or the Flower 
that Poyſons the Wind ; ſome People ima- 


gining that it's this that Occaſions thoſe kill- 


ing Winds which blow in this Province in 


Kerzebre, the Trunk whereof is about as big 


as a Man's Leg, and grows about ſix Foot 
high, its Leaves are almoſt round, and it 
bears a Flower like the Sweet Bryer. There 


are ſcarce any Trees to be found on the 


Mountains, or wide Fields in Perſia: Theſe 


are for the moſt part deſtitute of all manner 
of Verdure, while in their Cities, and the 
Villages for three or four Leagues round them, 
the Streets as well as Gardens are ſo well 
Planted, that the Houſes are hardly to be 


diſcern'd at a Diſtance: When you have 


Travell'd ſome few Leagues indeed you meet 
with neither Houſe, Trees, or Shrubs for 


many Miles, but all looks like a barren De- 


fart; notwithſtanding which great part of 


this 
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of PERSIA. 413 
this ſeeming barren Soil, were it Water'd and 
Cultivated it would be as: Fraitful as the 
other, and actually was fo ſome Ages ſince, 
when a more induſtrious Generation poſſeſs'd 
the Country, and the People were more ſe- 
cure of their Properties. | 
From their Trees I paſs on to their Flow - plowers. 
ers, and of theſe there is a great Variety to ; 
be found in ſome Provinces. The South 
part of Perſia has much the feweſt ; exceſſive 
Heat, tis obſerv'd, being as deſtructive to 
them as extreme Cold: But nothing can be 
more Beautiful than the Fields of Hyrcania, 
here are whole Groves of Orange Trees, Faſ- 
ſamins, and all the Flowers we have in Europe. 
The Eaſt part of this Country, which is 
call'd Mazenderan, is one continued Parterre 
from September to April, the whole Country at 
that time is cover'd with Flowers, and this, 
tho” it be their Winter Seaſon, is alſo the 
beſt time for Fruits: In the other Months 
the Hear is ſo exceflive, and the Air ſo un- 
healthful, that the Natives find themſelves - 
under a Neceflity of retiring to the Moun- 
tains. In Media the Fields produce Tulips, 
Anemonies, and Renunculus's; about yaban 
and ſome other Towns Fonquills grow 
Wild: They have alſo Daffodils, Lil- 
lies, Violets and Pin, in their Seaſon, and 
ſome Flowers which laſt all the Year round; 
but what they have the greateſt Quantity of 
are Lillies and Roſes : They export abundance 
of Roſe-Water to other Countries: In the 
Spring there is plenty of yellow and red 
Gilly. Flowers, and another red Flower which 
reſembles a Clove, of a beautiful Scarlet Co- 
lour, every Sprig bears thirty of theſe Flow- 
ers, which form a fine Head as large as a 
Hhh-- | 8—·» 
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Drugs. 


The Pr fond Hate | 


Tennis-Ball. Their Roſes are white, yellow, 


and red, and others White on one "de and 


Yellow on the other: But notwithſtanding 
all this great Variety of beautiful Flowers, 
their Gardens are not comparable to thoſe of 
Europe. As Flowers are {0 common, they are 


very little regarded; you fee them intermix d 


with Fruit Trees and Roſe Buſhes without 
any Order, no Borders or Knots of Flowers 


are to be ſeen in their Gardens, but large 


Walks planted with Trees, Fountains, Ca- 
nals, Caſcades, and Pleaſure-Houſes at 
proper diſtances,are all that muſt be expected 
in their fineſt Gardens ; nor do the Perſians 


take any manner of Pleaſure in Walking in 


them any more than they do in the Fields, 
bur ſet themſelves down in ſome Alcove or 


Summer-Houſe as ſoon as they come into 
them, regardleſs of that exquiſite Variety 
that every Foreigner is enamour'd with; and 
were theſe things as common in Europe, and 
poſſeſs d by every Cottager,we probably ſhould. 


regard them as little as we do orher chings, 
which we enjoy in common with the loweft 
part of Mankind. 

Perſia alſo affords great Plenty of Phyſical 
Drugs, as Caſſs.:, Senna, Antimon), Nux Vomica, 
Gum Armonick, Galbanum, Sal Armoniack, and 3 
kind of Rhubarb, with which they Purge 
their Cattle: The beſt Rhubarb, as was ob- 
ſerv'd in the Deſcription of China comes from 


_ thence, or rather from Eaſtern Tartary, which 


lies to the Northward of China, The Perſian 
Poppies are in great eſteem from the quan- 
tity of Juice they yield, and the Strength of 
ic: They grow four Foot high in ſome Places, 


and have white Leaves: They extract the 


Juice from them 1 in June, when they are Ripe, 
| * 
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by making little Inciſions in the Head of 
the Poppy, a thick Liquor ouzes from them, 
which 1s gather'd very early in the Morning 
before Sun-riſe. It is, ſaid to have ſuch an 
Effet on the People who are employ'd in this 
Work, that they look as if they had been 
Bury'd and taken up again, and their Limbs 
Tremble as if they had the Palſy. The Li- 
guor which is thus drawn from. the Poppies in 
a little time grows thick, and is made up into 
Pills. The Perſians give it the Name of Afion, 
and we Opium; the Perſian Bakers ſtrew Poppy 
Seed on their Bread, which enclines thoſe 
that Eat it to Sleep, and the Eating it is not 
reckon'd unwholeſome after their Meals; the 
common People eat the Seed at an) time al- 
moſt. Saffron, have already oblerv'd, grows 
plentifully in Perſiz, and Aſafetida is to be had 
every where almoſt, which is much admir'd 
by the Natives of Perſia as well as India, and 
frequently eaten with their Food: That 
which to us is the moſt Offenſive of all Scents, 
by them is eſteem'd a moſt refreſhing Per- 
fume, and equal to Musk at leaf. 
Alſafetida is a Liquor which Diſt ills from 
rhe Plant call'd Hiltot, it thickens after it is 
drawn, and grows as bard as Gum: There is 
the White, and the Black kinds of it,of which 
the White is reckon'd the beſt to ear. The 
Smell of this Drug is fo very ſtrong, that if 
any Goods lie near it in a Ship, che Smell is 
communicated to them, let them be wrapp'd 
up never ſo cloſe, and it is almoſt impoſſible 
to clear them of it: Nay, it affects the Co- 
lour of them to ſuch a degree, that Mr. Char- 
den aſſures us he had ſome rich Stuffs of Gold 
and Silver tarniſh'd with it, notwithſtand- 
ing they were encloſed i in Cotton, and cover'd 
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Beaſts. 


TT 
with ſeveral Folds of Searcloth, and the Sil- 


ver particularly was turn'd perfectly Black. 


Mummy, which is Human Fleſh embalm'd 
that has lain in dry Earth ſeveral Ages, and 
become hard as Horn, is frequently found 


in the Sands of Choraſſan, or the antient Bac- 


tria, and ſome of the Bodies are fo little al- 
ter'd,'tis ſaid, that the Features may be plain- 
ly diſtinguiſn'd : But beſides this common 
Mummy, there is a precious Gum that Diftills 


from a Rock, to which the Perſians give the 


Name of Mummy. This we are told performs 
miraculous Cures, there are no Illneſſes but it 
removes, or any Wounds but it will heal in 
24 Hours. And tho' this is not to be under- 
{tood Literally, yet thus much is certain, it 
is ſo valuable a Drug that the King engroſ- 
fes moſt of it, and it is ſent to Court by the 
Governors of the Province where *cis found, 
under their Seals. | | EEE 
The Bezoar Stone of Perſia is held to be 
much better than the Indian Bezoar : This, as 
was taken Notice in treating of India, is 2 
Stone with ſeveral thin Coats over it, which 
is found in the Bodies of Goats, and other 
Animals. f EY, 
I come next to enquire into the ſeveral 
kinds of Animals that are found in Perſia, 
whether Beafts, Birds, Fiſhes or Inſects; and 
among their Cattle we find the Camels, 
Horſes, Mules, Aſſes, Oxen and Buffaloes 
very ſerviceable ; but the Camel for a Beaſt 
of Burthen much excells all the reſt, whether 
we conſider the Weight he carries, the Diſ- 
patch he makes, or the lictle Charge of keep- 
ing him. Of theſe Camels there are ſeveral 


kinds, ſome have two Bunches upon their 


Backs, and others but one, and there is 
| | | : third 
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third ſort engender'd between a Dromedary 
or Camel with two Bunches, and a Female 

with one, which are eſteem'd much the beſt, 
and ſold for twenty or thirty Pounds a-piece, 
for they are ſeldom tir'd, and will carry nine 
Hundred or a thouſand Weight. 
which Travel between the Perſian Gulph and 
I/paban, are of a much leſs ſize, and do not 
carry above five or fix hundred Weight; but 
| theſe notwithſtanding are almoſt as Service- 
able as the other, for they are much Swiſter, 
and will Gallop like a Horſe, whereas the 


Thoſe 


117 


others ſeldom exceed a Foot- pace: Theſe 
Swift Camels are kept by the King, and 


great Men, and ferve to tranfport their 
Women from Place to Place, and carry their 

Baggage; they are ufually adorn'd with im- 
broider'd Cloths, and Silver Bells about their 
Necks ; a String of 6 or 7 of them are tied 
together when they travel, and govern'd 
by one Man: They uſe neither Bridles or 
Halter to hold them in, or Whips to drive 


them, but they are govern'd by the Drivers 


Voice, who Sings or Plays to them as they 
travel; it is in vain to beat them, if they 
tire, they will go never the better for it: 
When they are to take up their Burthen the 
Driver touches their Knees, whereupon they 


lyedown on their Belles till they are loaded, 


groaning, however, and giving Signs of un- 
eaſineſs under a Senfe of the Fatigue they 


are about to undergo : They let them Graze 


by the Road ſide with their Burthens on their 
Backs, on Weeds and Thiſtles, and ſometimes 
they Feed them with Balls compounded of 
Barley-Meal and Chaff made up into a Paſt, 
with which they often mix the Cotton Seed: 
But he is the leaſt Feeder of any Beaſt conſi- 
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Ihe Preſent State 
dering his Bulk. It is very happy alſo that 
the Camels will live without Water two or 


three Days together, there being ſcarce any 


to be met with in thoſe Deſarts the Ca- 
ravans are forc'd to croſs. They ſhed all their 


Fair every Spring, and are perſectly Naked. 


ſwifter than ours, and will perform a Jour- 


Of the Camels Hair abundance of fine Stuffs 


are made, as was obſerv'd in the Chapter of 


Manufactures. Theſe Creatures are very 
Tame and Tracabie, except when the Luſt- 
ful Fit is upon them, which lafts thirty or 
forty Days, and then they are very unruly, 
which makes their Drivers encreaſe their 
Burthens at that time to keep the Fleſh un- 


der. When once the Male has cover'd a2 
Female he grows ſluggiſh, and don't care for 


{tiring out of the Stable; according to the 
beſt Accounts I can' get, they Copulate 


as other four Footed Animals do, except it be 


that the Female lies down on her Belly, as 
ſhe does to receive her Burthen: As to their 
Engendering backwards, which is mention'd 
in ſome Writers, this ſeems to me to be a 
vulgar Error. They go with young eleven 
Months, and ſome ſay twelve. Oxen, Buf- 
faloes, Aſſes and Mules are alſo us'd indiffe- 
rently for carrying of Paſſengers, or Burthens, 
and the ir Land being Plough'd by Buffaloes and 
Oxen, theſe Beaſts are very ſeldom kill'd for 
Food; tho' 'tis ſaid ſome Perſian Governors 


in the South of Perſia have extorted conſide- 


rable Sums out of the Indian Banians, who 
Reſide thereabouts, under pretence they 
would order them to be Butcher'd, if the 


.Banians did not redeem their Lives by a 


conſiderable Preſent. The Aſſes of Perſia, I 
have obſerv'd already, are much larger and 


ney 
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ney very well, But the fineft Beaſts are their 
Horſes: Thele are beautiful Creatures, and 
no where better managed. than in Perſia. 
They have fine Forehands, and are exactly 


419 


— 


well proportion'd Light and Spright- 


ly, but only fit for the Saddle, or at leaſt 
not us'd for any other purpoſe: They are 
never Gelr, and wear their Tails at the full 
length; but tho' they are lovely Creatures 


to look on, they are neither ſo ſwift as the 


Arabian Horles, or ſo hardy as the Tartars, 
and the King has always a Stable of the 4 


rabian Breed. Horſes are very dear in Perſia, 
{ome of them being ſold for two or three 


hundred Pounds, and ſeldom for leſs than 
fifty. It is not ſo much the Scarcity of them, 
as the Selling ſuch Numbers to India and 
Turky which enhances the Price. They have 
Mules alſo that carry very well, and are va- 
lued ſome of them at thirty or forty Pounds 


a. piece: And ſome Aﬀes are not valued at 


much leſs, after they have been taught to 


Pace. | | 

The ordinary Feed for Horſes is Barley, 
and chopt Straw; they have no Mangers in 
their Stables, but give their Horſes their 
Corn in Bags, as our Hackney Coachmen do. 


In the Spring they cut green Graſs for their 


Horſes ; but never make any into Hay to be 
eaten dry; ſometimes they Feed their Horſes 


with Balls made of Barley-Meal, as in India: 


Inſtead of Litter, their own Dung is dry'd 
and beaten to Powder, and laid a Foot deep 
for them to lye on; and if any of it be wetted, 
it is dry'd in the Sun the next Day. Their 
Horſes Hoofs are much ſounder and harder 
than ours, and they are Shod with thin light 
e Plates, 


11 Prrſhin Fate ; 
Plates; : as the Oxen are alſo, on Account of 3 
their travelling over the ſtony Mountains. 

They daub their Horſes Legs in Winter 
_ with a yellow Herb call d Hepnab, and ſome- 
times anoint their Bodies with it as high. as 
their Breaſt to keep out the Cold, as tis ſaid; 
but it ſeems to be rather by way of Orna- 
ment, for in ſome Places it is done all the 
Year round. N 
The King has large Stables of Horſes dil. | 
pers'd throughout the Kingdom, - almoſt in 
every City, for the publick Service. A Horſe; 
is ſeldom deny'd to any Man that demands 
one, if he will keep him, but then ſuch Per- 
ſons are accountable to the Government for 
them when they ſhall be call'd out, 
but they have the Liberty of Riding them 
in the mean time. Theſe Troopers Horſes 
are ſometimes Quarter d upon People againſt 
their Conſent, who would gladly be excus'd 
from the Trouble and Charge of keeping 
them; and if any Horſe dies in their Hands, 
Oath muſt be made that he had fair: Play, 
| af did not die for want of Corn or OY 
aſter. 24 
Their Horſes are ſubject to many Diners, 
pers; ſometimes their Legs ſwell, and a Hu- 
mour riſes on the Breaſt, which proceeds 
from Eating too much Barley, tis aid; and 
in this Caſe they either clap a hot Iron to 
the Swelling, or Launce it, and keep the Sore 
open, by running a Willow Twig through it; 
but a hot Iron apply'd to the part is the moſt 
general di for Lame or Diftemper'd 
Horſes. W-4 
Of Sheep and Goats, as has been obſery'd 
already, there are great plenty in Perſia: The 


Natives ſeldom eat any other Meat: Their mn 
| OP 
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Sheep are large, and remarkable for their 
fat Tails, which weigh eight or ten Pounds, 
and ſome, tis ſaid, are above twenty Pounds 
Weight: They are remarkable alſo in ſome 
parts of Perſia for having more Horns than 
ours. I have ſeen ſome of their Sheep with 
ſix or ſeven Horns, ſome ſtanding ſtrait out 
of their Foreheads, ſo that when their Rams 
engage there is uſually a great deal of Blood 
ſpill'd in the Battle. The Perſian Goats are 
not only valuable for their Fleſh, but the fine 
Wool they yield, of which great Quantities 
are Exported from Carmania annually, as has 
been intimated already. Hogs there are 
ſcarce any to be met with, for as the Mabo- 
metans, Who are the Governing part of the 
Country, abhor this Animal, their Chriſtian 
Subjects don't endeavour to encreaſe the 


Breed, unleſs towards Georgia and Armenia, 


where the Chriftians are numerous, 4 
Wild Beaſts there are not many, either in 


the middle, or the Southern part of Perſia, 


there being no Cover for them. Deer they 
have ſome,and Antilopes,which are much of 
the ſame Nature, except that they are Spot- 
ted, and have finer Limbs. In Hyrcania and 
Curdiſtan, the Woody parts of the Country, 
Wild Beafts abound, ſuch as Lyons, Tygers, 


Leopards, Wild-Hogs, Jackalls, &c. And in 


Media and Armenia there are abundance of 
Deer, Wild-Goats, Hares and Rabbits, and 
there are ſome found on the Mountains 
almoſt all over the Country, but not many. 
Inſects they are not much troubled with 
in the Heart of Perſia, which is very dry, un- 
leſs it be with ſwarms of Locuſts, which 
viſit them ſometimes : Theſe fly in ſuch 
numbers, that they on like a Cloud, and 
i 


perfetly _ 


Inſects. 
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The Preſent State 
perfectly obſcure the Sun, and wherever 
they light deſtroy the Fruits of the Earth; 
but there are certain Birdswhich generally viſit 
the Country about the ſame time, and eat 
up the Locuſts, and ſo prevent the ruin of 
the Husbandman. . On 

That part of the Country which lies up- 
on the Caſpian or Hyrcanian Sea 1s full of Ser- 


pents, Toads, Scorpions, and other - Veno- 
mous Inſects, which in Summer time die 


many of them for want of Water, and infect 
the Air, rendering that part of the Country 


very Unhealthful at that time. Scorpions 


particularly there are of an immoderacte ſize, 
whoſe Sting is Mortal, *tis ſaid, if proper Re- 
medies be not immediately apply'd, and at 
beſt a Perſon ſtung by one of them, is in 


fuch Torture, that he becomes raving Mad 


for ſome time. Musketces or Gnats are 


very troubleſome in the flat Country near 


the Caſpian Sea. And there is a white Fly no 
bigger than a Flee in Perſia, which makes no 
Noiſe, whoſe Sting is like the prick of a Pin. 
Here is alſo the Millepedes, almoſt like a 
Caterpillar, whoſe Bite is as pernicious as the 
Sting of a Scorpion: The Perſans call them 
Hezar-pai or a thouſand Feet. 


Fowlsand There are almoſt the ſame ſorts of Tame 


Birds. 


and Wild Fowl in Perſia as in Europe, as Geeſe, 


Hens, Ducks, Partridges, Snipes, &c. But 


more of them in the North than in the 


South part of the Country. Turkeys have 


been imported to 1/paban, but they do not 
thrive there. The Breed of Pidgeons they 
take all imaginable care to encreaſe and 


propagate on account of their Dung, with 


which they raiſe their Melons. Their Dove 
Houſes are five times as large as ours, of a 
1 round 


Y% 


a 
round Figure and handſomely built of Brick; 
of theſe, tis ſaid, there are not leſs than 
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three thouſand in the City of Iſpaban only. 


The Dung is uſually fold for four Pence the 
Biſty, or twelve Pounds weight, and the 
Government, it ſeems, lays a ſmall Tax upon 
it, Their Partridges are reckon'd the largeſt, 
and beſt taſted, that are to be met with any 
where. The Pelican, which the Perſians call 
Tacob, or the Water-drawer, is as remark- 
able as any of their Fowls, for the Body of 
it· is ſaid to be as large as a Sheep; Its Head ar 
the ſame time wondrous ſmall ; but a large 
Bill of ſixteen or eighteen Inches long, as 
big as a Man's Arm, and under the Bill there 


is a large Bag, Travellers tell us, which will 


hold a Pale of Water : They build their 
Neſts in the Deſarts, where there is no Water 
and conſequently no Inhabitants, for their 


Security, and frequently go two Days Journey 


for Water for their Young ones: but then 


they bring enough in the receptacle above 


mention'd to laſt ſome time. 
There is another extraordinary Bird men- 
tion'd by Travellers in the Province of Cho. 
raſſan, which has ſuch an Appetite towards 


the Water of a certain Spring in that Coun- 


try, and ſo much Sagacity in diſcovering it, 
that they will follow any Perfon that carries 
it in à Bottle ſeveral hundreds of Miles: But 
there are ſo many extravagant and improba- 
ble Stories told of this Bird beſides, that I 
ſhall take the liberty to ſuſpend my Belief 
of the whole, till the Accounts of it are bet- 
ter confirm'd. FU 
As to Eagtes, Hawks, Falcons, and other 
Birds of Prey, there is no Country where 


they have more, orwhere they are better in- 
| Lie m 


T. Preſent State | 
_ "firuftede to take their Prey, than in Perſia: The 

"King, has eight” hundred or a thouſand of 
them; and there*is no Man of any Figure 
ons his Hawks and has Falconers : And, 
as has been obſerr'd in ſpeaking of their 
Rural Sports, their Hawks are taught not 
only to Fly at Birds, but at Hares, Deer, 


and all manner of Wild Beaſts, and by fixing 


themſelves on the Head of the Animal, and 
beating him with their Wings, he is ſo Ter- 
_rifty'd and Diſtracted, that the Dogs and 
_ Huntſmen which follow have very little 
difficulty in taking him: And the Perſiant, tis 

ſaid, breed up the very Crows to fly at the 
Game. 
There are the ſame kinds of ſinging Birds 
in Perſia as with us, ſuch as the Linnet, the 
Chaffinch, the Nightingale, the Lark, c. 
And ſome Birds there are which are taught to 
ſpeak ; but Tdon't find thereare any Parrots, or 
Parrokeets on this ſide of India, However 
there are ſeveral Parti-colout'd Birds to be 


ſeen in Perſia, with a Plumage of Blue, Green 


and Yellow, Beautifully mix*'d. Of Spar- 
rows there are ſuch numbers that hey i are 
very troubleſome to the Husbandmen ; who 
are forc'dto place their Servants in the Fields 
all Day long, when the Harveſt approaches, 
to keep them off their Corn, 
In the Heart of Perſia there are ſcarce any 
Fiſh to be met with; the few Rivulets they 
have hardly ſupplying the Country with 
Pc Water for neceſſary Uſes; and in the Summer 
time they are almoft all dry'd up : Even the 
River Zenderbood, to which the Government, 
at a prodigious Expence, have join'd other 
Streams for the ſupply of the City of 1/paban, 
1s perfectly loft in the Sandy Deſarts about 
00 twenty 


twenty Leagues Fd thongs 5 30d 1 Queſtion 


whether there be one Stream,, which 2 75 in 
the middle of the Kingdom, Which, ever 
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reaches the Sea in the Summer; tho in the 


Spring, when the Snow melts on the Moun- 
tains, they may make a conſiderable Figure: 
I'm ſenſible ſome Writers affirm, that the 

River Zender bod, tho it diſappears abqut 
twenty Leagues from Ipaban, riſes again in 
Carmania,and falls into the Ocean ; bur how it 
is poſſible any one can know it is the ſame 


River which riſes in Carmania, when the 


Place they aſſign for it is four or five hundred 


Miles diſtance from the Place where it diſ- 


appears, I cannot eaſily conceive. But to 
return to their Fiſh, both in, the Caſpian Sea 
and the Perſian Gulph there are great plenty 
of Sea Fiſh of all kinds almoſt, and the Ri- 
vers Kur and Arras, which fall into the Caſpian, 
have plenty of River Fiſh ; but they lie at 
too great à diſtance from Iſaban to ſupply 
that City, and as far as I can learn, Fim! is 
very rarely eaten there. 


I come now to ſpeak of t the 12 Mine- r 


rals. It is conjectur'd that among their ma- 
ny vaſt Mountains there may be ſome 
Mines of Gold and Silver; but it ſeems there 
are none open, neither have they an ac- 
count that ever any were wrought, except 
their Lead Mines may be denominated Sil- 
ver, which yield an inconſiderable quantity 
of that Metal, as all Lead Mines do; but 
not near enough to countervail the Charge 
of extracting it. They have, however, good 


Mines of Iron, Steel, Copper and Lead: The 


Lron and Steel; Mines are! in Hyracania, . 
and the Provinces of Erał and Cberaſſ 


Their Steel is ſo full of Sulphur, that i 
Filings 
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Filings are thrown into the Fire, they will 


give a report like Gun- Powder: It has a fine 


delicate Grain, but is as brittle as Glaſs, and 
the Perſian Artificers, who do not underftand 
how to give it a due Temper, cannot for that 
reaſon makeWheels or Springs, or any minute 


pieces of Workmanſhip. Their Copper 


Mines are moſt of them near Seris in the 
Mountains of Mazenderan, they mix it with 
Swediſh and Fapan Copper, and the Propor- 
tion is one part Foreign to twenty of their 


own Metal. The Lead Mines are moſt of 


them near the City of Yeſd, and in theſe are 
found the greateſt quantity of Silver, 
Sulphur and Saltpetre, are dug in the 
Mountain Damaver'd, which divides Hyr- 
cania from the Province of Erak. Antimony 


is found i in Carmania; but it is a baſtard ſort. 


Emery is had near Niris, Vitriol and Mer- 
cury they have none ; and their Tin is im- 
ported from abroad. There are two kinds 


of Salt in Perſia, the one upon the Surface 


of the Ground, and the other dug out of the 
Rock: There are Plains of ten or twelve 
Leagues over quite cover'd with Salt, as o- 
thers are with Sulphur and Alom: The Salt © 


is ſo hard in ſome parts of Carmania, that the 
Poor People make uſe of it inſtead of Stone 


to build their Cottages with. 
Their Marble is either White, Black, or 
Red, and ſome vein'd with White and Red: 


It is dug near Hamadan, and in Suſſana; ſome 
of it will break into large Flakes, or Tables, 


like Slate; but the beſt comes from Tauris, 


which is almoſt as tranſparent as Chryſtal. 


This kind is White mix'd with Green, In 
the Country about Tauris alſo is found the 


Mineral Azure, but chi is not ſo good as 
| that 


that which comes from Tartary, it loſing its 
Colour by degrees. In the Provinces of 
Fars and Sbirvan there is found abundance 
of Bole Armoniack,and a Marl which the Coun- 
try People uſe inſtead of Soap, There are 
ſome Mines of 1/i»g-Glaſs in the ſame Coun- 
ery. In ſeveral parts of Perſia we meet with 
Naphta, both White and Black, it is us'd in 
Painting and Varniſh, and ſometimes in 
Phyſick ; and there is an Oil extracted from 
it which they put to ſeveral uſes  _ 
The moſt valuable Mines in Perſia are 
thoſe where the Tuquois Stones are found, there 
is one of them at Niſapour, in the Province 
of Choraſſan, and another in a Mountain be- 
tween the Province of Erak and Hyrcania 
and there has of late Years been a third 
diſcover'd, but the Stones are not ſo fine 
and lively as thoſe in the old Mines. All 
that come out of the old Rock are preſerv'd 
for the King, and when he has taken thoſe 
he likes beſt, he orders the reſt to be ſold, 
Having enquir'd into their Minerals and 
precious Stones, I' come now to ſpeak of 
their Pearls. There was formerly the fineſt 
Fiſhery in the World of this kind in the 
Gulph of Perſia: Mer. Chardin informs us, 
that it did not produce leſs than the Value 
of a Million of Livres one Year with ano- 
ther, and that he himſelf ſaw a Pearl taken 
out of it that weigh'd fifty Grains, and was 
perfectly round; but the largeſt that were u- 
ſually met with in that Sea did not weigh 
above ten or twelve Grains, all above that 
Weight the Fiſhermen were obliged under 
the ſevereſt Penalties to lay by for the King. 
But whether the Pearl Banks are now ex- 
haufted, or in the late indolent Reigns the 
LEH People 


Pearls. 


The Preſent State 
People are become as inactive as their Go- 
vernors; or laſtly, whether it is that the 
Arabs having made themſelves Maſters of 
this Sea, and moſt of the Iſlands in it, the 
Fiſhermen are interrupted in their Buſineſs. 
the Pearl Fiſhery ſeems to be wholly difus'd 
at preſent, and there are as few Pearls to be 
met with in Perſia as in any other Place: 
However, ſince this Fiſhery was lately fo 
very Famous, and poflibly may be reviv'd 
again, I ſhall here take an Opportunity to 
deſcribe the manner of it. | 
There are, as I'm inform'd, two Seaſons 
for Fiſhing, the firſt in March and April, and 
the other in Auguſt and September; tho' Mr. 
Thevenot mentions only one, Namely from 
the latter end of June till the end of September: 
And at this time there are to be ſeen near 
the Iſland of Babaren two or three thouſand 
Fiſher-Boats, in every one of which is 2 Di- 
ver: They uſually bring their Boats to an 
Anchor in five Fathom Water, and then the 
Diver ſtrips himſelf Naked, and having fix'd 
a piece of Horn like a Pair of Spectacles on 
his Noſe, which prevents any Water getting 
in that way, and tied a Stone to one of his 
Feet, that he may ſink to the Bottom in an 
Inſtant, he takes a Net, or a Basket with 
him, and deſcends to the Bottom, there be- 
ing a Rope faſtned under his Arms, and ano- 
ther co the Basket: Having ſlipp'd the Cord 
which faſtned the Stone to his Foot, he pre- 
ſencly falls to gathering up the Oyſters, or 
Nacres, and puts them into his Basket, and 
having remain'd under Water as long as he 
can, makes a Sign to the People in the 
Boar to draw him up, and afterwards they 
pull up the Basket: In the mean I 
| © | Ver 
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Diver uſually" fPERS ſeff Wich a Pipe 
of Tobacco, and then goes down tothe 
Bottom as before; and thut he Works from, 
Eight in the Morning cill. „Eleven, and then 
goes to Dinger; About Twelve he begins 
to Dive again, and continues at it till chree 
in the Afternoon. Tis ſaid theſe: Divers; 
will remain under Water near half a Quarter: 
of an Hour at a time. Towards Evening 
they carry their Oyſters on Shore, Where 
they lay them on Heaps, and when they be- 
gin to dry, the Oyſters open of themſelves, 
and they ſearch diligently for the Pearls, 
which the Baniaus and Armenians are ready 
to take off their Hands, and make very great 
Anener boy ſorting ad. en Wenn 
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HERE are 4 3 i pakets i in 
Perſia, Namely, 1. The Arabic. 2. The 
Turkiſh 3. The Perſian. ' And qthly, a Lan- 
guage which the Gaurs or Gaebres, the Poſteri- 
ty of the antientPerſians who Worſhip the Fire, 
ſpeak: Their Language and their Characters 
are peculiar to themſelves, and cannot be 
the ſame with thoſe of the antient Perſiam, 
in as much as they underſtand none of the 
In ſcriptions remaining at Perſepolis, neither 
are the Characters of the preſent Gaurs any 
thing like thoſe at Perſepolis. The Arabic ſz is, 
the Learned nee and in ahm the Al. 
| ;4Þ AK 524 £97 choran, 
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choran, and other Books of Divinity, as well 


as their Books of Morality, Phyſick and Phy- 


loſophy are Written. The Turkiſh Language 


is uſually ſpoken at Court, and in the Pro- 
vinces adjoining to Turky, At Sberax, the 
Capital City of Fars, or the antient Perſia, 


they generally ſpeak the Perſian Tongue. 


As to the Arabick, J ſhall not enlarge upon 
it, till I come to treat of Arabia. The Per- 


ſian Tongue is a modern Language, about 


the ſame Date with their Religion ; and be- 
ſides thoſe Words which are peculiar to it, 
there are a great Number of Words of other 
Nations, which have in their turns conquer'd 
Perſia, introduc'd into it; as thoſe of the Turks, 
the Tartars, and the Arabs. There are alſo 


an inconceivable Number of European Words - 
mix'd with it, as High-Dutch, Engliſh and 


French ; but more of the Engliſh than any, as 


tis ſaid. Some our Ergliſh Travellers give 


us Inſtances of, as Broder for Brother, Daugh- 
ter, &c. And ſome of their Words they have 


from the Greek and Latin; but they borrow _ 
more from the Arabick than all the reſt ; in- 


ſomuch that one who underſtands Perſian 
perfectly well, is half inſtructed in Arabick. 

In the Per/ian Language they have neither 
Grammar or Svntax, but make uſe of the 
Arabick Rules : They have eight and twenty 
Letters in their Alphabet, and ſome reckon 
nine and twenty, but they are all Conſonants, 


except Alif, which is their firſt Letter, and 


which has the Sound of our 4, the Letters 


you and ye, are alſo in ſome Inſtances us'd as 


Vowels, but it is their Accents that are pro- 


perly their Vowels, and give a Sound to their 


other Letters. They have no Stops, Comma, 


or Paragraphs in their Books; but, like our 


Lawyers, 


* BY _ h 


Lawyers, when they enter upon a new Clauſe 
begin with a great Letter, or an Item. It 
ever they make Points, it is for thoſe who 
deſire it, and will Pay well for it, or for 
young People who are Learning to Read. 
Their Paper is made of Rags of Silk and 
Cotton, mighty thin and ſmooth, and will 
bear but on one ſide: It is not ſo White and 
Strong as ours, or indeed in any Reſpect 
comparable to it. Their Ink is made of 
Galls and Vitriol, and the Rhind of Pomgra- 
nates, with burnt Rice Powder'd, which be- 
ing made up into a Cake, they diſſolve in 
Gum-Water. Inſtead of Gooſe-Quills they 
have a Reed ſomething larger than a Quill, 
of which they make their Pens. Whatever 
Language they Write, the Characters are CharaQ- 
Arabick. ; | 3 ers. 
It is obſervable that the Mabometans look 
upon Paper as a Sacred thing, they eſteem 
it a Very ill Action for a Man to burn or tear 
Paper, and much more to put it to any vile 
Uſes; for, ſay they, the Name of God, or 
ſome of his Saints may be Written upon it, 
and it would be Impious to prophane it in 
ſuch a manner. On the other Hand, if ic 
be not Written upon, it is deſign'd however, 
ſay they, for the Writing Matters upon it 
which concern Religion, the Laws Divine 
and Human, and ſuch other Venerable Pur- 
poſes, and therefore ought not to be put to 
any common uſe, _ TY 
The Per/ians have not yet the Art of Print- 
ing amongſt them: Their Books therefore 
are all Manuſcripts. Writing is what the 
Perſians excell in, and reckon'd among the 
Liberal Arts: They Write eight ſeveral Hands; 
that which they call Nes, and is the Hand 
„ 7 


Paper. 


Writing ö 
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41 the Alchoran is Written in, is in moſt eſteem. 
4 They ſtand or fit Gracefully, holding tge 
„ Paper in their Hands, and Write with al! 
df imaginable Eaſe, notwithſtand they have | 
Bll” no Table to lay their Paper on as we have, | 
1 and exceed the beſt of our Clerks in the B 
| Diſpatch they make. They do not Write i 
bl as we do from the Left Hand to the Right, t 
1 but from the Right to the Left, as the Arabs J 
| do; neither do they Write in a ſtreight Line, 1 
„ but the Lines are convex, or bending like a 2 
1 Bow, and the Margin is on the Right Hand. 1 
5 They will Write over a Book as big as the -< 
| Bible in a fair Character, for about 10 Pounds, if 
il provided the Paper be found them: Whereas E 
. we could not have a Book of that bulk 2 
5 Tranſcrib'd in England for fifty Pounds. They A 
* have a vaſt Number of Clerks in all their 2 
4 great Towns, but half of them hardly get o 
it Bread. They ordinarily Write from Morn- | 
. ing till Night for five Pence or ſix Pence a 15 
'| Day. They have a kind of Short Hand in 81 
WU Perſia, in which they uſe the Letters of the 1 A 
iq Alphabet, and the ſame Letters differently KF Pl 
1 Pointed, will have twenty different Signifi- th 
8 SE. | hs Pa 
0 Auchage. . Ia Arithmetick the Perſians make uſe of ar 
4 tick. Figures as we do, and their Addition, Sub- A 
"| ſtraction, Multiplication and Diviſion is not 8] 
4 very different from ours; but they go no the 
in higher, and are perfectly Ignorant of the Are 
| | Rule of Three. EY 5 He 
8 Texrine , Tho it be generally held that Learning the 
* HE Flouriſh'd moſt in the Eaſt in the firſt Ages; An 
[1 and the Perſian Magi in particular, from their ple 
. uncommon skill in Aſtronomy and other Im 
| Sciences, were thought to entertain a Com- the 
merce with infernal Spirits, inſomuch that a Do 


Magician 


ERS 


Magician and a Conjurer became Terms of 


the ſame Signification ; yet we find that the 
Sciences are not arriv'd to that Perfection in 
Perſia as in Europe. Whether they excell us 
in Magick Art, or Judicial Aſtrology I ſhall 
not take upon me to ſay ; but it is a little 
ſtrange, that when they had the uſe of Let- 
ters ſo long before us, and Lucifer for their 
Maſter, that they ſhould be ſo extremely Ig- 
norant, even in Aſtronomy and Coſmogra- 
phy, which they particularly valued them- 
ſelves upon, They underſtand neither the 
_ Celeſtial or Terreſtrial Globes, and were 
ſurpriz'd at their own Ignorance, when a 


European brought a Pair with him to IJpaban 


a few Years ſince. They have however an 
Aſtrolabe, and can Name the Signs of the 
Zodiack, and are not unacquainted with the 
other Stars. „„ ä 

The Sciences in moſt Eſteem at preſent 
(next to Judicial Aſtrology, which they have 
great Faith in) are Aſtronomy, Geometry, 
Arithmetick, Natural and Moral Philoſophy, 
Phyſick, and the Study of their Law, and 
they ſeem to have a more than ordinary 
Paſſion for Poetry ; moſt of their beſt Pieces 
are Written in Verſe. Every great Man has 


a Poet in his Family, and no Entertainment 


is compleat unleſs a Poet be there to oblige 
the Company with his Compoſitions. There 
are many of them who frequent the Coffee- 


Houſes, and publick Places of Reſort, where - 
they repeat their Poems to the Audience, 


and are ſent for even by the common Peo- 


ple to their Houſes on ſolemn Occaſions, in 


Imitation probably of their Superiors, for 
the King himſelf entertains ſeveral as bis 
Domeſticks. . 

| Their 
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The Preſent State 


Their Poets are very Nice as to the Rhime, 


but ſomething Negligent in their Numbers: 


Their Satyr is chiefly levell'd againſt the 


Tur ls, who certainly give them Scope enough, 
being a very brutiſh and barbarous Nation, 


if compar'd with the Perſann. | 
According to the Perſians, the antient Phy- 


loſophers in the Eaſt were all Poets, and their 
_ Wiſe Leſſons were delivered in Verſe, to ren- 
der them the more Amiable and Venerable, 


and that the People might readily Retain 


them in their Memories. It is the ſame thing 
in Effect at this Day in Perſia. The Subject 


of their Poems is generally ſome piece of 


Morality, or Phyloſophy. . 
Poetry ſeems to be a Talent peculiar to 
the Perſians, and in which they excell more 
than in any other part of Literature. Their 
Invention is Fruitful and Lively, their Man- 


ner Sweet, their Temper Amorous, and their 
Language has a Softneſs proper for Verſe : 
One who did not underſtand a Word of Per- 


ſian would be charm'd with hearing their 


Verſe recited, the very Tone and Cadence 
are ſo affecting. They mix Verſe with all 


the Proſe they Write, and even in their 
common Converſation; imagining that 


Verſe gives a Force and Luftre to their fi- 


neſt Thoughts, and Imprints them on their 


Memory. Their Fables, which are only ſo 
many Leſſons of Morality, are all in Rhime. 
One Method which the Antients took to 


| Preſerve the Memory of their great Actions, 


was to make them the ſubject of their Songs, 
and ſing them in their Aſſemblies, and at 
their Feſtivals, as is the Cuftom in Per/ia at 


this Day, and we may add, in moft of the 
Eaſtern Kingdoms: The Afiaticks begun it, 


and 


mA BROOD 9M = a 


tt 
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and the Grecians and moſt Nations in Europe 


follow'd them. There are more Volumes 
of excellent Poetry to be found in Per/ia, than 


in any other Country; one particularly we 


are told of, which is the Hiſtory of their 
Kings, and contains ſixty ſix thouſand Verſes: 
The Thoughtsare NobleandElevated, their Ex- 
preſſions Soft, and their Terms always the moſt 
proper that can be hit upon: Their Alluſions 
are delicate, and abundance of Hyperbole 
you muſt expect in all their Figures. Love 
is ſometimes the Subject of their Poems, as 


well as Morality and Hiſtory; but nothing 


Immodeſt, or that countenances Debauchery 
of any kind, is ever the Subject of their Verſe. 


There is one Poem, among others, which is 


call'd the Story of the Patriarch Foſeph and 
Potiphar's Wife, which raiſes all the Paſſions 
to the higheſt pitch. | it 


From Poetry we naturally come to en- Muſick. 


quire into their Muſick; and it ſeems they 
ſing and play by Rule, tho' they make but 
very indifferent Harmony, at leaſt it ſeems 
ſo to European Ears. There is no ſuch thing 


as ſinging in parts; but they ſing one after 
another, and they generally ſing to ſome. 


String'd Inſtruments like the Lute or Viol: 
Their Men ſing better than the Women; 


but there are not many of them that practiſe 


it, Singing being look'd upon as a ſcanda- 
lous Employment in Perſia, as well as Dance- 
ing : People of Condition will not ſuffer 
their Children to learn either the one or the 
other; but it is left almoſt entirely to the 
common Wenches and Proftitutes, as it is in- 
deed all over the Eaſt. It is reckon'd an In- 
decency in People of any Reputation to Sing, 
and would render a n ee 
Ce > ou 


\ 
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ſhould attempt it in Company. The Perſians 
call their Singing Women Caine, intimating 
that they derive their Skill from the Daugh- 
ters of Cain, who they pretend were the firſt. 
Inventers of Singing and Muſick in the Eaft. 
They have a great number of Inſtruments 
both of String and Wind Muſick ; ſome in 
ſhape like our Hautboys and Flutes, others 
like the Viol, Harp, Virginals, Kettle- Drum 
and Trumpet; but ſurely their Trumpet is 
the moſt monſtrous Inſtrument for Size and 
Sound that can be met with; it is commonly 
ſeven or eight Foot long, and proportionably 
wide at the great end, and as much as a Man 
can hold up: Theſe and their Drums in a 
manner drown all other Sounds ; though the 
leſſer Inftruments, as has been obſerv'd, have 
no great Harmony in. them: And indeed 
their Muſick, as tis called, ſerves chiefly in- 
ſtead of Clocks, to let People know the. 
Time of Day or Night, ſounding conſtantly 
at certain Hours; for Bells you have none: 
And when the King or any Great Man goes 
out of his Palace you have always Notice of 
it by theſe Drums and Trumpets, who ſtand 
over the Palace-Gate, or in ſome Balcony or 
Gallery, and play npon ſuch Occaſions, be- 
ing heard at a vaſt diſtance. In ſome Places 
the Muſick and Dancing Girls make part of a 
Great Man's Equipage, and run before him 
when he goes abroad. 5 
It is obſervable that the Strings of their 
Inſtruments are never made of Gut, the 
touching of any thing belonging to a dead 
Animal, eſpecially the Entrails, being held 
a Pollution; they make them therefore of 
twiſted Silk or Braſs-Wire, And it is not 
only indecent, as has been obſerved, for we | 
ple 
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r 
ple of Condition to play upon a Muſical In- 
ſtrument, but it ſeems alſo to be prohibited 
by their Religion; and therefore their Eccle- 
ſiaſticks and Devotees will not ſo much as be 
reſent at ſuch Entertainments. And this 
is one Reaſon the Science is arriv'd at no 
greater Perfection in Perſia. Their Muſick 
are generally a ragged ſtroling Rabble, and 
except ſome of the King's, are hardly worth 
the hearing. However, upon any Feſtival, 
as the Circumciſing of a Child, or other Joy- 


Ba 


ful Occaſion, they come and play before 


Peoples Doors, and uſually have ſomething 
given them for their pains. „ 
Aſtronomy is ſtudied in Perſia purely 


for the ſake of Aſtrology ; which laſt they Aftrone- 


term the Revelation of the Stars. The Peo- 
ple of the Eaſt look upon Aſtrology as the 
Key to Futurity, and they have an inſatiable 


my and 


Aſtrolos 
BY- 


Curioſity for prying into things to come. 


This feems to be the principal end of their 
Studies and they look upon a Perſon to be 
ſtupid and ignorant to the laſt degree who 
ſpeaks ſlightly of this Science, 3 


The Aſtrologers of Perſia, at leaſt the moſt | 


celebrated, are all Natives of the Province of 


Choraſſan or Bactria, and of the Town of Ge- 


nabed. The King never entertains an Aſtro- 
loger who is not of that Town. The Rea- 
ſon that the Aſtronomers here have more 
Skill in their Art than elſewhere, is, tis ſaid, 
becauſe the Air is dryer and purer, by which 
means they have a better Opportunity to 
obſerve the Motions of the Stars. If-we con- 
ſider the number of Aſtrologers that are found 
in Perſia, the Rank they hold, and the large 
Penſions they receive from the Crown, we 


may eaſily gueſs at the Confidence that Peo- 
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ple put in them: They are paid by the Go- 
vernment no leſs than four hundred thouſand 
Pounds per Ann. To the Poſt of Chief Aſtro- 
loger to his Majeſty there is annex d a Pen- 
ſion of ten thouſand Pounds per Ann. and to 
the ſecond Aſtrologer five thouſand Pounds 
per Ann. and to the reſt according to their 
Skill. They have alfo in Preſents annually 
from the King one Year with another ewo 
hundred thouland Pounds: And yet they 
are ſometims arbitrarily puniſh'd and put to 
Death for the moſt trivial Offences, and 
even for Act ions the moſt innocent in them 
ſelves, according to the Caprice of the Prince. 
Mr. Chardin relates, that in the Reign of 
Sephy, upon a day when the King and all the 
Great Men were Aſſembled to ſee ſome 
Criminals of State cut in pieces, and the 
Chief of the Aſtrologers was there among 
the reſt, the King viewing attentively the 
Countenances of his Courtiers, obſe: v'd that 
the principal Aſtrologer ſhut Eis Eyes at every 
ſtroke of the Sabre, as not able to behold ſo 
horrid a Slaughter: The King thereupon call d 
to the Governor of a Province who fart near 
him, and bid him put out the Eyes of that Dog 
Who fat at his Left Hand, ſince he did not ufe 
them. Which was excuted in an Inſtant onthe 
_unhappy Aſtrologer; which part of his Deſti- 
ny the Stars never reveal'd to him, it ſcems. 
There are conſtantly a certain number of 
Aſtrologers in waicing at the Royal Palace, 
and always ſome of the Chief of them about 
the Kig's Perſon, except when he is in the 
Haram with his Women, who advertiſe him 
of the Lucky or Unjucky Moments. Every 
one of them carrys an Aſtrolabe hanging at 
his Girdle in a neat little Caſe, not bigger 
than the Hallow of ones Hand: They are 
conſulted 
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conſulted not only in Affairs of Im portance, 
but frequently upon the leaſt Trifles; for In- 

ſtance, If his Majeſty ſhall go abroad; If it 
be an Auſpicious Hour to enter the Harem ; 
if it be a proper Time to eat, or to give Au- 
dience, &c. When theſe Queſtions are ask'd, 
the Aſtrologer immediately takes out his af. 
trolabe, obſerves the Situation of the Stars, 
and by the Aſſiſtance of his Tables makes his 
Aſtrological Concluſions, to which they give 
entire Faith as to an Oracle. 

Their Aſtronomers obſerve pretty juſtly 
the Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, and often 
foretell the very Moment wherein thoſe Lu- 
minaries will be obſcur'd: bur there are In- 
ſtances of their be ing miſtaken half an Hour, 
and eſpecially in Eclipſes of the Sun: But 
they differ from us in nothing more than in 
the Calculation of the Vernal Equinox; there 
being ſomtimes an Hour's Difference between 
them and the Euorpeans. Comets they ap- 
prehend always portend ſome great Calamity; 
but generally ſuppoſe their malign Influen— 

ces are directed againſt ſome other Kingdom, 
rather than their own. They had neither 
Celeſtial Globes, or Charts, or Teleſcopes, 
to obſerve the Conſtellations til the Euripe- 
ans imported them; they have ſince indeed 
endeavoured to imitate their Celeſtial Globes, 
and had only ſomeRepreſentations of theCon- 
ſtellations before in a Book call'd, The Plans 
of Abdal Rahmen, It is obſervable, however, 
that the Figures were much the ſame as on 
our Globes, the Longicudes and Latitudes 
of the Stars are alſo mark'd, but a little diffe- 
rent from ours. 
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f the moſt part are the ſame we give them: but 
ſome of them are different. The only Inſtru- 


The Preſ. ent State 


ments they uſe in any of their Operations 
are the Aſtrolabe and Jacob's Staff; and as 


*tis with theſe alone they take the Elevation 


of the Pole, it cannot be ſuppos'd that their 
Latitudes are very exact. Their Aftrolabes, 


*tis true, are very curiouſly made, being uſu- 
ally done by the Mathematicians themſelves: 


he will not be deemed of the Number of the 


Learned who cannot make his Inftruments 


himſelf. e : 
The Perſian Almanack is call'd Tałumi, 
and contains the Ephemerides of the enſuing 


Lear. It is properly a Mixture of Aſtrono- 


my and Judicial Aftrology, containing an 
account of the Conjunctions, Oppoſitions, 
Aſp<&s, Longitudes, Latitudes, and in 
ſhore, the whole Diſpoſition of the Heavens, 
It contains alſo Progniſticks on the moſt no- 


table Events, as War, Famine, Plenty, Diſ- 


eaſes, and other Accidents of Human Life ; 
wich the Lucky or Unlucky Times for tranſ- 


actiog all manner of Affairs, whether of 
Importance or not; directing the People to 
regulate their Conduct accordingly. The 


Feſtivals alſo are mark'd as in our Almanack; 


but whereas we divide the Year into four 


Seaſons, they make only two, namely, Win- 
ter and Summer. What is moſt obſervable 


is, that tho' there are great numbers of theſe 
Almanack-Makers, and tho' they frequently 
diſagree even in their Aſtronomical Calcu- 


lations as well as their Aſtrology, they are 
nevertheleſs look'd upon as infallible. Their 
Prognoſtications are generally taken from 
the Moon, believing that this Sublunary 


World, as 'tis call'd, is much more influence'd 
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by this Planet than by the Sun. And theſe 
Aſtrologers, like other Oracles,, endeavour 
to deliver themſelves in dubious and equi- 
vocal Expreſſions, which may bear half a 
dozen Meanings; and if their Predictions 
prove true in any Senſe, or but in part, they 
are ſure to meet with Applauſe, tho' they 
ſhou'd fail in ſome Inſtances. They ſeem 
to regard the Earth more than the Heavens, 
and to be govern'd by probable Circum- 
ſtances, rather- than the Conſtellations, in 
the Predictions they make; and their Predicti- 
ons on that account are frequently found 
true. For inſtance, their Almanacks are 
always publiſh'd in the Spring, when the 
Winter is paſs'd, and according to the Wea. 
ther they have had it is no difficult matter to 
foretell whether they ſhall have good or bad 
Crops in the Summer; eſpecially in a Cli- 
mate where the Weather does not vary as in 
Europe; and from the ſame Premiſſes they will 
be able to paſs a tolerable Judgment on the 
Health or Sickneſs of the enfuing Seaſons. 
But above all, as the Aſtrologers are always 
about the Court, and have ſo great a ſhare. 
in the Adminiſtration of Affairs, and ſuch 
Credit with all the World, they may be ſuppos'd 
to make very ſhrew'd Gueſſes in relation to 
Politicks. They cannot but obſerve the 
Humours and Diſpoſitions of the Prince and 
his Favourites; the likelihood there is that 
one will be reftor'd and another diſgrac'd. 
Nay, they know very well what an Influence 
they themſelves have in theſe caſes, inſo- 
much that there very rarely happens a conſi- 
derable Alteration in the State, but it is 
brought about, and indeed the Effect of ſome 
Prediction of their own. Thę Aſtcologers 
| | | "in 
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Divina- 
tion. 


The Preſent State 
in Perſia have all the Liberty and Indulgence 
imaginable : They ſpeak of the Government 
in ſuch a manner as would not be ſuffer'd in 
Europe. They will foretell the Death of the King, 
or the Diſgrace of a Miniſter ; and tho' the E- 


vent does not happen according to their Pre- 


dict ions, they are neither aſham'd of it, or 
diſgrac'd, or puniſh'd for their Inſolence. 


From Aftrology I come naturally to ſpeak. 


of their Divination, and the ſeveral kinds 
of ir ſtill in uſe among the Perſians, for they 
do not only ſuppoſe that the Stars reveal, 
and are indeed the Cauſe of every Accident, 
and of every moral Action; but they believe 


alſo, that God is pleas'd to let them know 
their Fate by Lots, by the throw of a Die. 
or even by toſſing up a piece of Money, or? 


Croſs and Pile, as we call it; when theſe are 


done with due Solemnity, and a: Religious 
Seriouſneſs. And theſe ſame Aſtrologers are 
Profeſſors alſo of the Art of Divination, 

tho' the Mahometan Prieſts come in for a 


Share in this gainful Trade; and for this 
8 the very Alchoran, their moſt Sacred 


ritings are proſtituted. If any Perſon would 


know whether he is like to meet with good 
or ill Succeſs in what he undertakes, he ap- 
plies himſelf to a Prieſt, and deſires he would 
conſult that Book; whereupon he makes 2 
Preparation ſuitable to the Quality of the 
Perſon who conſults the Oracle. He Purifies 
himſelf by Bathing, he puts on a clean Robe, 
and having repeared certain Prayers, he 


takes the Alchoran in his Hand, and opens it 


at a Venture, and if the Place he cafts his 


Eye upon contains a poſitive Command, 


the Prediction is favourable, he may undertake 


the thing; but if it contains a Negative, 


the contrary, and he ought to lay aſide his 


Deſign. 
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Deſign. The greateſt Doctors are the moſt. 
ſought after on theſe Occaſions: The People 
imagining, that in Proportion to their Learn- 
ing and Sanctity, God reveals his Mind by them. 

The Diviners, and Aſtrologers, have their 
Offices in all the great Towns of Perſia, eſpe- 
cially at paban, for telling Fortunes, and 
Interpreting of Dreams, they do not only 
make uſe of Dice when People apply to 
them, but they have alſo a Folio Book con- 
taining about fifty Pictures, ſome Repreſent- 
ing the Signs of the Zodiack, and others 
their Prophets and Saints. Here the Divi- 
ner pretends to diſcover all that is demanded of 

him, and takes upon him from his Obſervations 
to give the Interpretation of every Dream. 

Charms and Amulets againſt Diſeaſes and 
Enchantments are another part of their Su- : 
perſtition: You will not find a Perſian with Charms. 
out his Amulet, and ſome of them almoſt 
loaded with them; they put them alſo about 
the Necks of their Domeſtick Animals : 

The Amulets have certain Inſcriptions on 

Paper, and ſometimes on precious Stones, 
and theſe Inſcriptions they wear in little 

Bags about them: They contain ſome Paſ- 
ſages of the Alchoran, or Sentences of their 
Saints or Prophets, applicable to the Diſeaſe 
or Enchantment they would avert. 

The Perſians alſo are extravagantly Super- 
ſtitious, in relation to Days and Times. 
They depend in theſe Caſes as much on the Lucky 
Diviners and Aſtrologers, as a Child upon and un- 
its Nurſe: for Example, when the King is up- lucky 
on a Journey, the Aſtrologers ſhall make him Pens. 
riſe at Midnight, and begin his March in the 
worſt Weather that can happen, and perhaps 
out of the High-Road, ro avoid the unfor- 
tunate Hour, or his evil Stars, as they 4 * 
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e The next thing I come to enquire into, is 
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the Phyloſophy of the Perſians, which they 
reduce under three Heads; Namely, Phyſicks, 
Metaphyſicks and Logick. Their great 
Maſter is Ariſtotle, whom they have Tranſta- 
ted into Arabick. Moſt of their Authors have 
been of Opinion, till very lately, that the 
greateſt part of the Earth was not habita- 
ble, believing that there were no Antipodes; 
but they are of another Opinion ſince the 
Europeans, who viſit their Coaſts, came to 
them round 4frick,by the way of the Cape of 
Good- Hope. Ihe Phyloſophy of Epicurus and 
Democritus is not known in Perſia ; but the 
Phyloſophy of Pythagoras, which prevails in 
India, is taught here by a Se&t of Mabome- 
tan, call'd Sei's. Theſe underſtand the Al- 
choran and all its Precepts, and whatever re- 
ards exteriour Worſhip in Religion, in a 
piritual Senſe, and tho' they practiſe Cor- 
poral Purification with the other Mabo- 
metans, they don't look upon them to be 
eſſential to their Religion, which makes 
the reſt of their Church hate them Mor- 
rally. However, they profeſs Love to 
all the World, and to Hate no Man. They 
look upon all Men as proceeding from one 
common Father, and People of different Seats 
and Perſwaſions, as all Servants of the fame | 
Maſter: They teach that the Joys of Para- 
diſe confiſt in an intimate Knowledge of 
God, and a ſtrict Union with him; and on 
the contrary, that Hell conſiſts in a Regret. 

for being ſeparated from his Preſence. 
Ethicks, or moral Phyloſophy, ſeems to 
be more Cultivated than any other in Perſia. 
This People ſhow a perfect Reſignation un- 
der all Misfortunes, and ſpeak of — 5 
„ utter 
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ſoffer it with great evenneſs of Temper. 
Moſt moral Virtues ſeem to be deeply Impreſ- 
ſed on them, particularlyas Patience, Fortitude 
and Temperance; nor does any Nation 
practiſe Hoſpitality more than the Perſiant, 
as has been hinted already. _ 1 
The Wiſdom of the Eaſtern Nations has 
ever been couch'd in ſhort Maxims and 


Sentences, ſtil'd Proverbs, in the ſame man- 
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ner as in Perſia at this Day. They taught 


the People alſo frequently by Parables and 
Fables, and particularly that part of Science 
which goes under the Name of Politicks,and 
this for two Reaſons: Firſt, becauſe ſenſible 
Examples more effectually perſuade than 


bare Precept; and Secondly, becauſe the 


Government of the Eaſt has been always 


Deſpotick; and the King without any Forms 
of Law might immediately Sentence a Man 


to Death by one ſingle Word of his Mouth, 
Which made it dangerous treating on thac 
Subject, in any other manner than by way 
of Fable and Allegory. | : 


As to the Geography of the Perſians, it is Geogra- 


but mean, they had neither Terreſtrial Globes, Pi. 


Maps or Planiſpheres, till the Europeans intro- 
duc'd them; they thought there was but a 
ſmall part of the Earth Inhabitable, and com- 
par'd it to an Orange ſwiming in a Vel- 
ſel of Water, the greateſt Part whereof re- 
mains under Water, and as there is nothing 
to be learnt from them in relation to this 
Science, but what we have in Europe in much 
greater Perfection, I ſhall not take up the 
Readers time with a further Recital of their 


miſtaken Not ions; but proceed to their Hi- Hiſtory. 


ſtory, and this is a Science but little Culti- 


vated neither in Pera, they are fo far from 


M m m knowing 
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knowing any thing of the Hiſtory of Europe, 
or any diſtant Country, that they are Igno- 
rant of that of their neareft Neighbours: 
Nor has the Hiſtory of their own Nation 
any thing of certainty in it, till the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Mabometan Religion amongſt 
them. Their Hiſtories before that time are 
but ſo many Legends without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of Truth. They pretend that the 
World was Created feveral thouſand Years 
before Adam, and that it was firſt Inhabited 


by Demons and Spirits, who Rebelling againſt 


God were thrown into Hell, and that God in- 
troduc'd Adam and his Poſterity in their 
Room. The Hiſtory of their Kings in Verſe, 
is indeed an excellent piece of Poetry, and 
eſteem'd equal to Homer or Virgil with us. 

The Authors Name was Ferdous, 2 Native of 
Bactria, he liv'd in the beginning of the fifth 
Age, according to the Mahometan Era, under 


the Reign of Sultan Mabamed, who was So- 
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vereign of that part of Pera. ns 

ThePer/ian Year begins at the Vernal Equi- 
nox, when their Aſtrologers are employ'd in 
making an exact Obſervation by the Aſtro- 
labe, of the very Moment the Sun coming 
to the Equator enters into Aries, They 
compute their Years alſo by the Number of 
Moons, reckoning twelve Moons to a Year, 
or 353 Days, ſo that their Solar Compu- 
ration exceeds their Lunar at leaſt twelve 
Days in the Year. Their Epoche begins with 
the Hegira, or Flight of Mabomet, which 
was in the Month of July 622 Years after the 
Birth of our Saviour. This Word Hegira 
ſignifies a Retreat, or Flight, and Mabomet 

it ſeems was conſtrained to fly from * 
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of PERSIA. 
the place of his Birth, at this time upon 
Account of the new Doctrine he broach'd. 

And as the Fews computed their Time by 
Fubilees, the Chriſtians by Indictions, the Ro- 
mans by Luſtra's, and the Greeks by Olympiad : 
The Perſians alſo in ſome caſes account by 
a Revolution of four Years. Their Week 
begins on the Saturday, ſo that the ſeventh 


— 
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Day, which is their Sabbath, falls on a Friday: 


They call it Adine, or Tzumeb, that is the 
Day of Aſſembly when they meet for Reli- 

gious Worſhip. _ | > 
| Upon the Nurzes, or New-Years-Day, the 
Great Men wait on the King, to wiſh him 


a happy New-Year, every one making him 


2 valuable Preſent, as do the abſent Chan 


who reſide in diftant Governments, They 
Cloath all their Retinue at this time in the 
gayeſt Equipage ; and the meaneſt of the 


People will alſo be new Cloath'd on that 


Day from Head to Foot if it be poflible, 


and the Time is ſpent in Entertainments, 
and making Preſents to their Friends or 


Patrons. 


As they have not the Art of making Clocks Meaſure 


or Watches, they divide the Day into four of Time. 
equal Parts, and the Night into as many; 


and they have a hollow brazen Veſſel with 
a little Hole in it, which they ſet upon the 


Water, and is filld in about the Space of 


three Hours, and when it ſinks the Watch is 
expird; of which Notice is given by the 
publick Drums and Trumpets in all great 
Towns. And the brazen Bowl is ſet upon 
the Water again to meaſure another Watch. 


I come next to ſpeak of their Phyſicians, Phyſici- 
and the Diſtempers the Per/ians are liable to, ans and 


The Perſians call a Phyſician Hakaym, or the 
Mmm z Preſerver 


iſeaſes. 
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The Preſent State 


preſerver of Life. There is not a Country 
in the Eaſt where Phyſicians are in greater 


Eſteem, or that produces a greater variety 
of Medicines and Phyſical Drugs: It is a 
common ſaying in Perſia, that the Aſtrolo- 


gers and Phyſicians devour the Country, 
which is in a great meaſure true. The King 


always entertains vaſt Numbers in his Pay, 


who are not leſs chargeable to him than his 


Aſtrologers; but there is an eternal Diffe- 


rence between them, for when the Phyſician 


has preſcrib'd and prepar'd the Medicine, 


ther becauſe their Religion prohibits them to 


the Patient muſt wait till the Aſtrologer aſ- 
ſigns the lucky Moment to take it, and if it 
has not its due Effect, the Aſtrologer lays it 
upon the Ignorance of the Phyſician; while 
the Phyſician, on the other Hand, tells his 
Patient, the Reaſon it had no better Succeſs, 


was becauſe the Aſtrologer was miſtaken in 


his Calculation. | | 

They judge of a Diſeaſe chiefly by feel- 
ing the Pulſe, or conſidering the Patients U- 
rine, and learn their Diſtempers without 
ſeeing them, which ſeems neceſlary in Perſia, 


in Relation to the Female Sex, who are never 


{een on any Occaſion whatever, and when 
the Phyſician deſires to feel a Woman's 


Pulſe, they give him her Hand cover'd with 
Crape or fine Linen, having all the while 
a Curtain between them. They ſeldom Bleed 
in Perſia, but give Emulſions and other Po- 


rions in a Fever, which is the moſt ordinary 
Diſtemper in the Country, and of theſe four 
or five Pints ſometimes in a Morning; but 
they never give Cliſters, which ſome think 
proceeds from an exceſs of Modeſty, or ra- 


expoſe thoſe Parts, even in a Bath, or when 
they 
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they are in Bed, which is the Reaſon that 
both Men and Women always lie in Draw- 
ers. | | Th RET 
Their Phyſicians, like ours, obſerving how 
much it concerns them that- the Patient be 
not Diſpirited, tell him with the greateſt 
Aſſurance, if he's at Death's Door, that there 
is no manner of Danger, and that they'll re- 
| ſtore him in a few Days. In their Preſcrip- 
tions they always follow. Galen, whom the 
Perſians call Galenous. They have a Tradition 
that he was Cotemporary with our Saviour, 
and that there was a Correſpondence be- 
eween them. Their Legends alſo relate, that 


Galen having heard of the Cures done by our 


Saviour, declar'd that it was impoſſible they 

could be perform'd by a common Man, andthat 
he muſt be a Prophet. That thereupon he 
ſent a Letter by his Nephew to Feſus Chrift, 
ro this Effect: Galen, a Very aged Man, Phy- 
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| fician of the Body, to him who is the Phy(ician of 


Souls: What ] have heard of you, and of your 


Works, Rawiſhes my Admiration, and to me is in- 
conceivable, Not being able to attend you my ſelf, 
becauſe of my great Age, I ſend my Nephew to 
| the end you may Inſtruct bim what is good for 
me in particular, and for the World in general. 
Their Legend adds, that this Nephew of 
Galen was St. Philip, and that Chriſt kept 
him with him, and took him into the Num- 
-of his Apoſties- + > 1 15 

Their other great Maſters in Phyſick are 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, and Avicenna, or Abouſina, 
as they call him, the moſt celebrated Phyſi- 
cian and Phyloſopher in Aſia in his time. 
In Surgery the Perſians are very Ignorant: 
Their Barbers are the only Surgeons, and 
few of them underſtand any thing more than 


Blood- 


— 


they have the leſs Occaſion for Surgeons, 
becauſe the Air is ſo good that green Wounds 
almoſt heal of themſelves, and they are ex- 
empt from many of thoſe Maladies which 
ariſe from a Corruption and flux of Hu- 
mours among us. The Perſian Phyſicians are 
both Druggiſts and Apothecaries, and have 
their Shops, and Servants to make up their 


ever, it is uſual to make him a Preſent. 
When the Phyſician viſits the Patient he has 
about two Guineas for the firſt, and one for 
every ſucceeding Viſit: Notwithſtanding 
there are a Multitude of Phyſicians in Perſia, 
the Country in general, as has been obſerv'd 
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Blood-letting: There is not a Phyſician in 
Perſia that ever ſaw a Body Diſſected, but 


Medicines. The Phyſician demands nothing 


for his Advice, but only for his Medicines, | 


where the Patient comes to his Houſe ; how- 


already, is very Healthful (except that part 


of it which lies on the Sea Coaft) and this 
Is thought to proceed from the dryneſs of 


the Air, as well as the Temperance of the 


People, who ſeldom eat or drink te Exceſs; 
and ſome aſcribe it to the Serenity of their 


Minds, no People having a more entire Ma- 


ſtery of their Paſſions. 


The Plague ſcarce ever viſits Per 7a, tho". 


the Neighbouring Kingdoms of T«rky and 


India are ſeldom free from it. The Stone, 
the Gout, Sciatica, Head-ach and Tooth-ach, 


they are equally Strangers to; and tho' tis 
true, many of them have the Pox, yet ic has 
not thoſe pernicious Effects there, as in Eu- 
rope: There are not thoſe Blotches, and 


Breakings out, which are found upon thoſe 
who have that Diftemper amongſt us. They 


eat, and drink, and bath together when they 
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are afflicted with it, and whether their Bath». 
ing together may not be one means of ſpread- 
ing it, and making it ſo common is very 
much queſtion d. However, no Body it 


| ſeems is aſham'd of being Pox'd, but they 


| ſpeak of it as of any other ordinary Diſtem- 
per; and little Boys of eight or ten Years 
old are found to have it. But, however 


frequent Bathing may communicate the Di- 


ſtemper to others, it is thought to be of 
great Service to thoſe who have it upon them, 
and to prevent abundance of the ill Effects 
the Europeans feel in that Condition. 
The Small-Pox, Conſumptions, Apoplexy, 
_ andFallingSickneſs are ſcarce known amongſt. 
them; but the Diſeaſes the Perſians are moſt 

ſubje& to, are Fevers, St. Anthonies Fire, 
Pleuriſie, Cholick, Diſſenteries, and Drop- 
ſie. Near the Gulph of Perſia they are trou- 


bled with a ſmall Worm which breeds in 


their Legs, of a prodigious Length: They 
are drawn out by twiſting them round a 


Stick, but if they happen to break in the 


Operation it is of very ill Conſequence to 


the Patient. Near the Caſpian Sea, the com- 


mon Diftemper is the Yellow-Jaundice;Tra-, 
vellers obſerve, that the People in general in. 
Hyrcania have a ſickly Yellowiſh caſt. 
The Perſian Phyſicians will remove a Fever 
very ſuddenly, but then they frequently 
throw the Patient into a Dropſy ; whatever 


the firſt Diſeaſe be which the Patient is 
attack'd with, the Swelling of his Legs ge- 


nerally ſucceeds, and it is frequently a great 


while before this is removed, very often it 


carries them to their Graves, a Dropſy be- 
ing more fatal than any other Diſtemper in 
_ Poſe, Their uſual Medicine in a Fever is 
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Their 
Baths. 
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che cold Seeds which they put into Water ; 


and give the Patient to drink down. 
In the Cholick, and ſeveral other Diſtem-⸗ 
pers, they uſe Burning and Cauterizing, this 


is their laſt Remedy, where a Perſon is af- 


flicted with Wind. In a Dyſſenterie, they 
give ſour Milk boil'd with Rice till it is 


dry.For the Hemorroides, they apply the Oit 


of Napbte. They never ſuffer the ſick Perſon 


to change his Linnen or his Cloaths while 
the IIlneſs laſts, or to eat Bread, or Fleſh - _ 
Boild Rice, or a kind of Gruel made of „„ 
almoſt the only Diet of a ſick Man; but the | 


moſt general Remedy in Perſia is the Bath, 
in almoſt all Diſtempers. 
Their Baths conſiſt of three Rbbme which 


recieve their Light from little round Quarries 
of Glaſs in the arch'd Roof: The firft is a 
great Room with Wooden Benches round 
here they put off their Cloaths 
and dreſs themſelves for the Bath. The ſe- 
cond, which moſt commonly is ſquare, is fix 
Feet diameter, and has a kind of Copper 
three or four Foot ſquare ſet in the Floor 
cover'd with a flat Copper Plate, which 


about it; 


heats the Water and the Bagnio, the Fire be- 
ing underneath on the outſide. In the third 


E is the Place for bathing. In the Morn- 


iyg before Day a Servant goes up to the Ter- 
ras on the top of the Houſe and ſounds a 


Shell or Horn, to give notice that the Bath is 
ready. When any Perſon comes to bath he 
undreſſes himſelf in the firſt Room, as was 


ſaid, and ties a Cloth about his Middle, 


which reaches down to his Knees ; then he 
enters into the Stove, whither a few Mo- 
ments after a Servant comes and pours a 


* of Water on his — rubs him 


from 
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from Head to Foot in ſo rough à mantiet 
that thoſe who are not us'd to it think he is 


about to flea them, afterwards he ſhaves the 


| Perſons Face and Head, if he deſite it, cuts 
the Nails of his Fingers and Toes, handles 


his Body, ſqueezes and rubs it, and ftretches 


every Finger and Limb as if he was about 
to dillocate them; and this takes up about 
à quarter of an Hour: After the Perſon has 
been thus Stretch'd and ſqueez'd he goes and 
plunges himſelf into the Bath, and being 
wip'd wich a clean Linnen Cloth when he 


comes out, he returns into the firſt Room 


and puts on his own Cloaths again. 


The Time limited for the Mens bathing, 


is from the Twilight in the Morning till four 
in the Afternoon; and the Women go from 
that time till Midnight. When it is the Wo- 
mens turn to bath, all the Male Servants of 
the Bagnio withdraw, and are fucceeded by 


Girls. The Ladies are never fo finely drei- 


{ed as when they come to bath; This is the 
only Opportunity they have of vying with 
one another in the Article of Cloaths, and 
their Perfumes and Eſſences are enough to 
ſt ifle one who is not uſed to them. 


In the Bath call'd Collatin at Iſpaban Ten 


Perſons may bath at once : But if you go to 
thoſe large Baths the latter part of the Day, 


you will find the Surface of the Water perfect- 


ly thickend with a Greaſy Matter which 


{ſwims upon the Top of it, which proceeds 


from the Infirm Bodies of thoſe who waſh in 


it, and appears very nauſeous. But the Per- 
ſians, who are uſed to it, when they plunge 
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themſelves over Head and Ears into the Vater, 


as they are obliged to do when they would 


cleanſe themſelves from any Legal Pollutions, 
„ ä _ only 
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Houſes, and thoſe of a lower 
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only ſtrike away. the thick Scum with their 
Hands, and then throw themſelves in. And 


as all Sorts of, People, the infirm and the 


healthful, the pox d and the ſound, all bath 
together, it is to be admired the Perſians are 


ſo bealthſul as their florid Countenances de- 


een eee 
The greatLords have Bagnio's in their own 
an er 
t 


adjoining to their Houſes, the uſe whereof 


they reſerve to themſelves at certain Times, 
but let them out to others upon condition on- 
ly of keeping a conſtant Fire, with Veſſels 
and other Implements neceſſary for bathing. 


I ſhall add but a Word or two in relation 


3 to their Painting and Statuary, for in theſe 


the Perſians do not excell at preſent, tho' their 
Antiquities ſhow that there have formerly 


been Men of Skill among them. They do 

not, any more than the Chineſe, endeavour to. 
imitate Nature, but ſeem. to delight in mon- 
ſtrous miſhapenFigures; nor do they know any 


thing of Perſpective. The Europeans far ex- 
ceed them both in the Liberal and Mecha- 


nick Arts. But one Reaſon they apply them- 
ſelves no more to Painting and Graving is,, 


probably, becauſe their Religion diſcourages. 
them, their preciſe Doctors prohibic the re- 


preſentation of every created Animal. Our 


Diſſenters are not half ſo much ſet againſt 


Images and Pictures as the Mahbometans, A 
Mahometan wou'd not perform his Devotions 
where there was à Picture in the Room for 
the World: Which puts we in mind of ſome. 
devout Chriſtians, who cover the Pictures 
of their Saints when they are about to enjoy 


their Miſtreſſes, that they may not be Wit- 


neſſes of their Wantoneſs. But to proceed, 
| : | there. 
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there are not in Periz at preſent either Sta- 


tuaries or Founders, or any Emboſsd Work 


made. They draw their Pictures commonly 


with a Side Face, ſcarce ever the full W 


and when they do, they ſucceed very ill; 
for they know not how to give the Shades; 
even the Figures of Animals are bunglingly 
done. Their Flowers are pretty well, and 


they have an Advantage of us in the Liveli- 


_ neſs of their Colours and the Dryneſs of the 

Air, which hardens and poliſhes them. _ 
Before 1 conclude this Chapter of their 

Learning and Liberal Arts, ic may not be 
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amiſs to enquire into the Education of the Schools 
Perſians, and of their Schools and Colleges and Col. 
erected for that Purpoſe. And I find there are leges. 


abundance of Schools inevery Town, where, 
beſides the Perſian, is taught Arabick, which 
is theirLearned Language; the Alchoran and 


and their other Sacred Writings are all in 


thisLanguage, and the Alchoran is look'd up- 


on as the Standard of good Language, both 
for Grammar and Rhetorick, People of 


Condition chooſe to have private Tutors for 

their Children, rather than ſend them to the 
publick Schools; and no Nation, tis ſaid, is 
more intent on the Education of Children 
and breeding them up to Manly Exerciſes 
than the Perſians, | 


Their Schools are call'd Mekteb, which 
_ ſignifies an Entrance; this being, ſay they, 
the Gate by which Lads enter into the 


Sciences. There are a great number. of 


Schools in every Town, and the Expence 
of Schooling is very ſmall. They learn 
here the Perſian and Arabian Languages, 
with Writing and Accounts, which when. 


Nun 2 they 
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they are arriv'd at ſome Perfection in; they 
are remov'd to ſome College or Meares, as 
they call them, which ſignifies a place where 
their Doctrine or Principles of their Religion 
are taught. Their Colleges are all endow'd, 
and ſome of them very rich; the largeſt have 
fifty or ſixty Apartments, and to each of them 
belong two Chambers. In thoſe Colleges 
that are beſt endow'd every Scholar has a- 
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bout two Shillings a day allow'd him, which 
he lays out as he ſees fit; for they do not 
Common together, as with us.. 'There are 


ſome Colleges where the Students have not 


more than a Peny a day, and yet Intereſt is 


made to get into one of theſe on account 


of having a Lodging gratis, and ſome other 


caſual Advantages Many there are who 


get in without any deſign to Study, and live | 
and grow old in thoſe Houſes, and are al- 


Jow'd to have their Wives and Children with 


has the nomination, In Mpaban there are 


them, whoſe principal Deſign ſeems to be to 


indulge in Eaſe and Idleneſs. 


There are abundance of Colleges in the 


great Towns of Perſia, and ſome in the Villages. 
The Perſians lay out the greateſt parc of their 


Charities in publick Foundations. In the firſt 
place they uſually build a Caravanſera for 
the Lodging of Travellers gratis; afterwards 
a Bagnio, a Coffee-Houſe, a Bazar, or 
Market Place, and they purchaſe alſo a Gar- 
den, and theſe they let out, and apply the | 
Revenues ariſing from them towards the 
building and endowing of a College. The 
Founder and his Heirs have the ap- 


| pointment of the Head and Governors of 


the Society, and if the Founders Eſtate hap- 
pens to be forfeited to the Crown the King 


ſifty 
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fifty ſeven Colleges, moſt of them of Royal 
Foundation, or Which have-devolv'd to the 
Crown, there are Profeſſors who teach the 
Sciences in every College, to whom the 
Scholars make an annal Allowance for their 
trouble; but as there are ſeveral who read 
Lectures gratis, the Scholars frequently reſort 
to theſe and forſake their proper Tutors. 
Thoſe Students who are Men of Parts and 
| Learning may have a handſome Salary in 
any Great Man's Houſe for inſtructing his 
Children, for theſe never ſend their Chil- 
dren either to Schools or Colleges, but have 
them educated in their own Houſes, The 
Head of the Houſe admits or excludes whom 
he ſees fit, and pays the Students their Pen- 
ſions Monthly, ſo that they ſhow him abun- 
dance of Reſpect. Beſides their Colleges, 
there are in every Town thoſe who teach the 
Liberal Arts gratis, and theſe are frequently 


great Officers who have been diſcarded,or have 


voluntarily retir'd from Court. Theſe fre- 
quently allow their Diſciples Books and Pa- 
per; and entertain them at their own: Ex- 
pences certain Days in; the Week, and ſome- 
times cloath their Pupils and give them 
Money; and by this means they endeavour to 
recover their Reputation with the People : 
For nothing gives a Gentleman ſuch a Re- 
putation in Perſia as the inſtructing great 
numbers of Scholars at their own Expence, 
and the being Patrons of Learning and Learn- 


ed Men. When they have made ſome pro- 


greſs in the Sciences they begin to diſpute 
before their particular Tutors; but there are 
no publick Diſputations or Lectures as in 
Europe. SL AE | — 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Treats of the Eſtabliſhment of the preſent Rojal 


Family, of the Prerogative of the Perſian Kings, 


and the Succeſſion of the Crown. 


TEE Perhans generally hold, eſpecially 1 


the Clergy, that none but Prophets, 


theirSubſtitutes or Succeſſors have a Right to 
Dominion; they obſerve that God has in all 


times govern'd his People by Prophets, who 
were ſupream both in Spirituals and Tempo- 


rals; as Abrabam, Moſes, Samuel, David, So- 


lomon, and laftly, Mabomet, to whom fuc- 


1 Haly, and the 12 Imans, as the Perſians 
allert. . 3 | 
I I ſhall not enter into the Pedigrees or Hi- 

ſtory of their antient Kings, my Buſineſs be- 


ing with the preſent Times: However it 
may be proper to give ſome Account of the 
Rife and Eſtabliſhment of the preſent Royal 


Family, as I have done in treating of other 


Countries. 


Tamerlane having defeated Bajazet, and 


returning through Perſia with great numbers 


of Turkiſh and Perſian Captives, Cheik Aider, a 
Doctor of Law in great Reputation for his 
_ Sandtity among the Mabometant, obtain'd of 
him the Releafe of moſt of his Priſoners, 


which ſtill 8ncreaſed the Fame of che Cheik, 
inſomuch that when Tamerlane march'd awa 


the Cheik began to entertain thoughts of Aſ- 
ſuming Sovereign Power. In order to it 
he gave out that he was rightly deſcended 
from Haly the Son-in-Law and only legal 

Succeſſor of Mabomet, and took upon him the 


Title of Caliph, which ſignifies Prieft as well 
EE : | 28 
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as prince, a Sephi or Sophi, FIR Son of 
Aider, followed his Father's Steps, and being 
ſucceſsful in ſeveral, Battles, eftabliſh'd him» 

| ſelf in the Government, and is. reckon'd tha 
firſt King of the preſentDynaſty or Family.To 
| 1ſmael. Sophi ſucceeded Shaw Thomas, who be- 
ing rCruel Prince was depoſed and ſucceed- 
ed by his Brother Mabomet Cadabundi, a weak 
Man Famous for nothing but his being the 


| Father of the great Shaw Abbas, who n 


about hundred Years ſince. 

_ Shaw+*Abbas enlarged the Empire on every 
ſide; He took the Province of Candabor from 
the great Mogul: He conquered the King- 
doms of Lar and Ormus, and drove the Turk 
almoſt out of Armenia and Georgia: He encou- 
raged all Arts and Sciences; and as he found 
the Perſians were not at all enclined ta Foreign 
Trade, he tranſplanted the ö 
pba to Ipaban, and made them his Factors and 
Merchants in every part of Europe and 408 
where there was any ſuch thing as Traffick : 
And as he obſery'd the Pilgrimages to Meces | 
carried abundance of Treaſure out of his Do- 
minions, he went himſelf a Pilgrimage to 
to the Tomb of Imanrex ex, which is ſituated in 
the Dominions of Perſia, in hopes his Sub- 

jects would carry their pious Alms thither, 

and the Money might circulace in his own 
Country. He was alſo ſo ſevere againſt 
thoſe who were guilty of the leaſt Fraud, 
that he order'd a Cook to be roaſted alive, 
and a Baker to be bak'd in his own Oven, 
for keeping of falſe Weights: But with all his 
Vertues I find Shaw Abbas generally charged 
with Cruelty, eſpecially towards his Son 
Sophi Mirza, 4. Prince of great Expectations, /-- 


and the DA ling of the People; for he was 
| not 
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Wich this Tragical Event; but they Aſſembled 
at the Palace Gates, and 3 it was like to have 
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not ſhut up in the Haram, as is uſual, but 
attended his Father in all his Wars, and was 
look d upon to be one of the greateſt Gene- 
als of his Time. 

Certain it is that Sefi Mirza by being bred 
up among the Soldiery, and frequently com- 


manding them in the moſt hazardous Enter- 


prizes, became extremely popular, in the 


Army, whether he was really concern'd in any 


Conſpiracy with the Generals to depoſe his 


Father does not appear; but the King was fo 
apprehenſive of it that he did not think himſelf 


in any Security while his Son liv'd. Some 


Writers who pretend to have enquired into 
the Truth of the fact, tell us that Shaw. Abbas 


havingrender 'thimſelfOdious to the principal 


Chans.by his repeated Cruelties, they made 


an offer of advancing his Son Sefi Mirza to 
the Throne, which the Father having an 


Intimation of, commanded a Nobleman who 


attended him to bring him his Son's Head: But 
he excuſing himſelf, another Courtier named 
Bebut Bey undertook to do i it, and ſurprizi 

Sefs Mirza as he came out of the Bagnio 
attended only by one Page, acquainted him 
it was his Father's Pleaſure that he ſhou'd die, 
and immediately ſeizd the Unfortunate 


Prince, and threw him upon the Floor, who 


lifring up his Eyes to Heaven cry'd out, Good 


God, what have ] done to merit this Diſgrace, Curſe 
on the Traytor who was the occaſion of it; but 


ſince it is God's Will, bis and the King's be done. 


The Words were ſcarce ended when Bebut 


ſtabb'd him twice with a Ponyard, and cut- 
ing off his Head carried it to his Father. 
The People were no ſooner acquainted 


occaſion d 
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e The Mo- 
ther of Set Mirza upbraided the Old King 
with his Cruelty and Tyranny, and in the 
tranſport of her Paſſion, flew in his Face, 
all which his Majeſty took very patiently, 
and wich Tears in his -Eyes, demanded of her 
what ſhe wou'd have had him done, when he was 
inform d there was a Conſpiracy againſt his Life ; be- 
ſides it was now'paſt redreſs, and cou d not be undone; 
That none had a greater ſhare of Grief than himſelf, 
and of two Evils he had only choſe what he then 
22 the leaſt, tho if his Son was alive again, 
e would run any Hazard rather than take the 
fame Meaſures, And indeed he diſcover'd all 
the Signs of Grief imaginable ; he cover'd 
his Face and wou'd not ſee the Light for 
ſeveral Days, he mortified himſelf by Faſt- 
ing, and Mourn'd a whole Year; and in the 
place where his Son was kill'd, he built a 
Sanctuary and endow'd it with large Re- 
venues: And to Revenge himſelf on the 
Perſian Lords who had inſtill'd theſe Fears 
and Jealouſies of his Son into his Head; he 
Order'd them to be invited to a Feaſt, and 
to mix Poyſon with their Wine, and ſaw 
them every one expire before his Face. 
Biebut Bey who had ſo readily and Offici- 
ouſly obeyd the King's Commands in mur- 
dering his Son, the King Commanded to 
cut off the Head of his own Son; and when 
he brought it him in his Hand, and told 
his Majeſty that the Reflection of what he 
had done wou'd certainly bring him to his 
Grave: The King reply'd, that now he was 
capable of judging what his Grief muſt be, 
and bid him comfort himſelf. That in this 
particular be was equal to the King his Maſeer. 
Shaw Abbas having reign'd about forty Years 
e 1 „ 
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fourteen Years. 


ter he had Reignd one and twenty Years. 
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died Anno. 1628. Appointing his Grand- Son 
Shaw Sefi or Sophi the Son of S Mirza his 
Succeſſor. —_— N 

Shaw Seſi Succeeded to the Crown when 


Shaw Sf. he was not above fifreen Years of Age, and 


the Adminiſtration continued in the ſame 


Hands his Grand-Father left it for ſome time, 
but he was no ſooner come to Man's Eſtate 


than he began to call the principal Miniſters 
to a ſevere Account, and cut off the Head 


of Ali Couli Chan Viceroy of Perſia, who had 


deſerv'd very well of his Country, and Con- 
tributed as much as any General to the Con- 
queſts that were made in the late Reign. He 


alſo ſent for the Heads of his three Sons, and 
of ſeven other great Lords of che Court. H is 


Reign was Violent and Tyrannical; and he 
drank to that exceſs, that in one of his De. 


bauches he kill'd the Queen, for which he 


was under the deepeſt concern when he grew 


cool, and prohibited the drinking Wine in 


any part of his Dominions; but within a 
ears time he fell into the ſame courſes again, 
and dyed in a Debauch, aſter he had Reign'd 

Shaw Abbaſs II. Succeeded his Father Shaw 
Seſi, being then about twelve Years of Age: 


He had the Reputation of a brave Prince, : | 
and was Hoſpitable to Strangers, eſpecially 


Chriſtians; but ſo addicted to his Father's 


Vice of Drunkenneſs, that he. Order'd three 


of his Women to be burnt becauſe they re- 


fus'd to drink as long as he did. He dy'd, 


ſome ſay, of an Iaflamation caus'd by hard 


drinking; and others, that he was carried off 


by the Venereal Diſeaſe in the Year 1664. af- 
He 
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He was Succeeded by his Son Shaw Seb, 72 $f 
the II. But the Grandees apprehending that Ti 
this Prince had been dead, were about to ad- 
vance his Younger Brother Hamzel Mirzah 
to the Throne, till they were undeceiv'd by 
an Old Eunuch, who aſſur'd them that Shaw 
Sef: was alive. This Prince chang'd his Name, 
and took that of Seh man inſtead of Sef: : In 
his Reign, 'tis obſerv'd, that the Kingdom 
was afflicted with War, Famine, and Epide- 
mick Diſtempers; but his Government was 
much milder than his immediate Prede- 
ceſſors: He dy'd on the 29th of Fuly 1694. 
and was ſucceeded by his Son Shaw Sultan 
Hoſſein, whom his Father expreſly prohibi- ray _ 
ted to put in practiſe that Cruel Cuſtom off” “ 
puting out the Eyes of his Brothers; but 
whether he obey'd his Commands, is very 
-uncertain, it being difficult to know what 
is done in the Seraglio. This Prince after a 
long Indolent Reign, was depos'd by A. 
mood the Son of Mereweys, as is related in the 
precedipg Pamphlet. ; | 
The King of Perſia is an abſolute Monarch, . The Kin 
and has the Lives and Eſtates of his Subjects; —_ 
entirely at his diſpoſal, There is no Prince lure. 
in the World more implicitly obey d, let 
his Orders be never ſo unjuſt, or given at 
times when he is ſo little Maſter of his 
Reaſon that he knows not what he ſays or 
does. Nothing can fave the greateſt Subject 
if he determines to deprive him of his Life 
or his Eſtate, neither Zeal for his Perſon, 
Merit or paid Services will avail in the 
leaſt. If he be in a Humour to ruin them ite 
is done by a Word of his Mouth, or by a 
Sign, and executed in an inſtant, without 
wy form of Law or Evidence of the Fact: 
of 0 O 2 „„ 
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The Common People who are at a diſtance 


The Preſent State 


from the Court have much the better of the 
Quality in this reſpe& : There are very 


| ſeldom Inftances of any Oppreſſions or fe- 


vere Judgments executed upon thefe ; but 
they ſeem to enjoy as much Security as in 
any Country in the World, and perhaps 
their Magiſtrates are 'the more enclin'd to 


govern equitably, in regard they know \] 


nothing can ſcreen them from the Reſent- 
ment of their Sovereign if they are guilty of 
any ſiniſter Practices. | 


The Perſians out of Conſcience, tis ſaid, 


obey all the Commands of their Prince with- 


cout reſerve, and believe that the King's Or- 


ders ought to be obeyed againſt the very 
Laws of Nature: Inſomuch that if the Son 
be commanded to be his Father's Executio- 


ner, or the Father the Son's, it muſt be 


complied with. But if he command any 


thing in Prejudice of their Religion they are 
not obliged to obey him, but ought to ſuffer | 
any thing rather than Violate the Law of 
r | | 


A prime Miniſter in the Perſian Court, 


Mr. Chardin and ſeveral other Writers men- 


tion, whom the King commanded to drink 


with him, but he excuſed himſelf, telling : 


the King that he had been a Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and could not drink without violating 


the Laws of their Religion. To which the 


King anſwer'd, Thouſands have gone in pil- 


the Servants throw the Wine in his Face, and 
dyn his Boſom, and pour it into his * | 


grimage to Mecca and yet drink Wine: Drink | 


therefore when your Sovereign commands 
you. But this Gentleman ftill refuſing, the 
King abuſed him in the groſſeſt manner, made 


BY fy, of a =, 
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by force, Then he threatned him with im- 
mediate Death, to which he anſwered, The 
King had a Right to his Life but not co his 
Religion ; and he choſe rather to die than 
drink. And tho' his Majeſty did not think 
fir to put his Threats in execution, he turn'd 
him out of his Employment; however he 


was reſtored afterwards with abundance of 


Honour, and the King ſeem'd to Valve him 
the more ever afterwards for his Reſolution 
in this particular. | 


* 


out any Provocation, order'd that one of the 
greateſt Officers of the Crown ſhou'd have 
his Ears cut off in his Preſence by his own 
Son ; which that unnatural Son immediately 
executed. Then he commanded: him to cuc 
off his Father's Noſe, which was. executed. 
Whereupon the old Gentleman finding him- 


| felf thus abus'd by his own Son, and by Order 


of the King, whom he had not offended, 
ſaid to the Cruel Prince, Ah, Sir, after this 


T ought not to live any longer, Caufe me 


therefore to be put to Death; which he had 
no great trouble in obtaining, but that it 
might not ſeemaFayour,he added to the Cruel- 
ty ofthe Order by appointing his own Son to 
be his Executioner, bidding him cur off his 
Father's Head and he ſhou'd have his whole 
Eftate : Which this unnatural Paricide rea- 
dily obey d. „ 
But nothing makes the Perſian Govern- 


ment appear more Tyrannical than the 


Cuſtom of executing the Governors of Pro- 


vinces and great Officers of State without 


giving them an Opportunity of making theic 
Defence, or being inform'd of the Crime 


they are charg'd with: It is uſual for che 


King 
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Mr. Thevenot relates, that Shaw Sei, with- 
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The Preſent State 
King two or three times in a Year to ſend 
every Governor the Calaat, or Royal Veſt, 
and theſe are ſent by ſuch Perſons as the 
Court intends a Favour to ; for the Cham or 


Governor to whom they are ſent always 


makes a conſiderable Preſent to the Meſſen- 
ger. When he comes within two or three 


Miles of the place where the Governor re- 


ſides, the Meſſenger ſends him word to come 


and receive the Calaat, but inſtead of a fine 


Coat the Governor ſometimes is preſented 
with a Halter, and is difparch'd without 
any further Ceremony. This makes the Gover- 


nors very. watchful over their Conduct, and 


they are always under diſmal Apprehenſions 


when they hear the Calaat is arriv'd, know- 
ing how common it is to have their beſt 


Actions miſrepreſented to the Prince. 


The Perſians lay in defence of this Practice, 2 
that the Court ſeldom proceed with this Se- 
verity, but in extraordinary Caſes, where the 


Fact is notorious, and there is danger of a 


Rebellion if they ſhould Cite the Perſon ac- 


cus d to anſwer ; that if it be otherwiſe, they 


always give him an Opportunity of anſwer- 
ing his Charge. As for thoſe about the Court, 
whom the King looks upon as Slaves he has 
purchas'd, he does not think himſelf oblig'd 
to obſerve theſe Formalities, but dooms them 


to be puniſh'd or put to Death as he ſees 
fit. 


vetriments; but he acts as he is adviſed by 


the Prime Miniſter and great Officers: That 
which moft perplexes the Miniſtry is the Ca- 
bals chat are carried on by the Women in 
the Haram: The Reſolutions that are taken 


here 


The King of perſia has no Privy Council 
or Council of State, as in the European Go- 
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here frequently thwart their beſt laid 
Schemes, and the Miniſters do not only run 
the riſque of having their Counſels rejected, 
but they very often turn to their own De- 
ſtruction if they are not ſuitable to the In- 
tereſt or Inclination of the Ladies in moſt 


Favour. 


The Crown of Perſia is Hereditary, but guccegi. 3 


the Females are excluded. as in France.on of the 
However the Son of a Daughter may inherit, Crown. 
tho' his Mother could not. One Reaſon 
whereof is, that thoſe who pretend to derive 
their Pedigree from Mabomet do it by the Fe- 
males, for Mabomet had no Son: But Haly 
having married Fatima, Mabomet's eldeſt 
Daughter, the Perſians ſay he acquired there- 

by a Right to the Empire; and from the Iſ- 

ſue of that Marriage it is that the preſent 
Royal Family in Perſia pretend to deduce 

their Pedigree. Oſman, under whom the 
Turks claim, they ſay, married Mahomet's 
ſecond Daughter ; and therefore, according 

to them, had no Right to ſucceed him. To 
proceed, what ſeems moſt particular in their 

Laws of Succeſſion in Perſia is, that a Blind 
Man ſhall not inherit; and as thoſe Males 

who proceed from the Female Branches are 

as capable of ſucceeding as thoſe who derive. 
themſelves from the Males, that Cruel Poli- 

cy of putting out the Eyes of all that are al- 

lied to the Crown is executed upon every 
Male of the Royal Family, whether they 


| proceed from Sons or Daughters. 


As there are no common Executioners in The Eyes 
| Perſia, the Orders for puting out the Eyes of all the 

of the Royal Infants are executed by any Males re- 
one the King happens to pitch upon; and ted, to 


the King 


| they are not contented to do it by holding put out. 
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2 hot Tron to them; at fornierly;1 but che 
very Eye-Balls are ſcbop' daclean out with 
che Polar of a. Ktife or er; according) | 


as the Perſon is provided ho is ſent on the 


Errand; and being not us d to ſueh O 
tions, the poor Children are put to Irjet£ 
preſſible Torture, and ſometimes loſe heir 


| Lives under the Hands of cheſe Butchers. 


But tho' the Crown generally deſcends to 
the Eldeſt Son. The King ſometimes cauſes 


the Eldeſt to have their Eyes put out, and 


leaves it to the Youngeſt. The Perſians ſeem 
to excuſe this barbarous Practice of puting 


out the Eyes of the Royal Infants by telling 


us, that it prevents all Diſputes about the 
Succeſſion, and a great deal of Bloodſhed ; 

and that they are much more merciful than 
their Neighbours the Turks, who deſtroy 
every Branch. . the Royal Family. The 
Perſians, on che other. galt permit them to 
live, ive them Wives, and ſuffer them to 


enjoy all the Pleaſures that blind Men are 


capa te of in the Haram. But what a Heart- 

breaking muſt it be for theſe miſerable Pringes 
to reflect, that all the Males which proceed 
froni chem will be ſerv'd in the fame manner 
themſelves have been, and have their Eye- 
balls torn out of their Heads. As to the 
Princeſſes of the Blood Royal, they are gene- 


rally married to ſome dignified Eccleſiaſtick ; 


but never to a Man of the Sword or a Mini- 
ſter of State, leaſt it ſhou'd inſpire them 
wich ambitious Sentiments. The Fortune 
of their Male Iſſue, as has been obſerv'd, de- 


pends alrogether on the King's Pleaſure, "and 


they have 4ommonly more reaſon to be 
afflicted when they have Children, than when 


they have none: For when a Princeſs is 
* 


vF 
1 
75 
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brought to bed, the News is immediately car= 


ried to the King, who gives his Orders ac- 


cording to the humour he is in, or the regard 
he has for the Parents. There have been 
Inftances where the King has permitted the 


Males to enjoy their: Lives and their Eye- 
fight ; but ic is much oftener that he com- 


mands them to the ſtary'd or depriv'd of ſight 


in the manner above- related. 
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